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Preface 


ved my first knife, a Boy Scout model, when I was 

five years old. Before long I had followed in the 

teps of innumerable boys before me: I cut myself with 
used it so much that it became dull, and I tried to 
sharpen it—unsuccessfully, of course. I’ve been an ardent fan 
of knives ever since. 

In November 1987 I attended my first knife show at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New York. One booth continually had a 
large crowd around it. I managed to work my way to the 
front and found out what all the excitement was about: a 
company called Spyderco was offering to sharpen knives free 
using a device that resembled a “V”—and it was getting a lot 
of takers. 

It just happened that I had brought along a Randall 
Model 5 with 8-inch blade. I didn’t like its original edge and 
had devoted a lot of time to narrowing the bevel to a more 
useful angle—but the job wasn’t finished. I handed over the 
Randall and made a deal with the gentleman behind the 
counter: if he could sharpen it, I’?d buy his sharpener. It took 
him a while but he did—and I did, with all accessories. 

Before leaving I asked him about the knives he had for 
sale, recognizing them as models I’d seen in a magazine 
article that summer. They had funny humps in the blades 
with holes in them—the first few Spyderco CLIPIT 
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models. Before long I had cut myself with the 
Police Model, trying to close it with one hand 
but not following the directions, and a kind lady 
behind the counter promptly offered a bandage 
and corrected my technique. Not only were these 
people courteous and personable, but their 
knives also solved problems I hadn’t realized I’d 
had. The clothing clip, for example, took the 
weight out of my pocket and at the same time 
made the knife immediately available for one- 
hand use! The salesman soon handed over an 
Executive Model Clipit, which he said he carried 
with him on a great deal of air travel. That did it: 
I too was traveling a lot, and I always had to 
leave behind any knife that might do me some 
good on a trip for fear airport security might 
confiscate it. I paid for the knife and clipped it 
onto my pocket opening. Bladesmith Bill Moran. 

By this time I had been standing at the 
Spyderco booth for more than two hours. The 
salesman introduced himself as Sal Glesser; the lady with the supply of bandages was his wife Gail. As I left, 
Sal noticed the popular, high-quality folding knife I was wearing in a pouch on my belt, and called out, “By 
the way, you can put that knife away—you won’t be carrying it any more now that you have a Clipit!” 

Sal was right. Since that day there has rarely been a time when I have had my clothes on and haven’t 
had a Clipit clipped onto the pocket. And I’ve rarely cut myself again, even though I typically draw, 
open, close, and replace it without so much as a glance at what I’m doing. Clipits—and Spyderco—have 
become a part of my life. 

In 1994 my long-time friend Bill Moran told me Sal Glesser had asked him to make a prototype of a 
knife that Spyderco would then manufacture as a kind of “designer” model with his name on it. I told 
him I’?d met Sal and had been impressed by him; Bill agreed. Having cowritten a book on management 
philosophy that same year, I speculated on how Spyderco was managed and wondered aloud whether 
the company might be a fit subject for a book that would discuss both its management philosophy and 
its products. Bill urged me to propose such a project to Sal, which I did in spring 1995. A few months 
later the project was under way. 

The culmination of those efforts is a book that is more than a reference work and collector’s item: 
it’s a celebration, not only of high-performance knives and high levels of innovation, but of outstanding 
management as well. It’s about a company whose management and crew want to leave shiny footprints 
where they’ve walked. 
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Introduction 


‘rco is an unusual company—one that designs, 

‘s, and supplies the world with high-performance 
cutting tools that solve real problems. In that role it 
has w@n legions of intense fans, many of whom own several 
yderco knives yet are always interested in the latest in the 
company’s ever-developing product line. 

In this book we will examine each Spyderco model, 
including how it was developed and why—what real life 
problem it solved—as well as the details, some perhaps never 
before revealed, that make it unique. In addition, we will 
take a detailed tour of the technical frontiers where Spyderco 
has made so many inroads and useful contributions to man’s 
ability to cut. Finally, because one aim of this book is to 
penetrate beyond the level of the products and reveal why 
they are so special, we will look at the unique business 
philosophy that has allowed Spyderco to achieve such 
legendary success in the knife industry. 


SPYDERCO’S ORIGINS 


Spyderco began in Redding, California, in 1976, its 
owners having recently launched a project aimed at learning 
how to take a product from its inception and concept 
through obtaining a patent and marketing the item. Instead 


In Memory of | 


AL MAR | 


Vlay his clear vision, 


postive attitude and 
superior knifemaking skills 


be an inspiration to us all. 


% Spyderco. 


Spyderco owner Sal Glesser’s first invention: the Portable Hand. Knife designer Al Mar played a 


pivotal role in Spyderco’s beginnings. 


of a knife, that product was a Portable Hand—a device with multiple legs and clips that could be 
fastened to a fixed surface and would hold one or more objects in a stable position. The first market for 
the Portable Hand was the circuit-board assembly industry, but people also bought it for a wide range of 
uses in industry and the home. During the five-year life span of the Portable Hand, Sal invented the Tri- 
Angle Sharpmaker and the first Clipit knife. 


Al Mar 


No account of Spyderco’s history would be complete without telling something of the influence of the late 
Al Mar, as Sal attributes much to this famous designer. The two men first met in 1979 at the Shooting, 
Hunting, and Outdoor Trade (SHOT) Show in San Francisco. Sal had tried unsuccessfully to find a U.S. 
manufacturer for his knife designs that would meet his quality standards. Al, who had developed some business 
relationships in Japan, introduced Sal to these men, assuring them that his plans were worthy of their time and 
effort. Since such relationships in Japan often take many years to develop, Al was doing Sal a huge favor in 
sharing his own. Among other things shared between the two were the front lock design that Al Mar was using, 
which Sal adopted for the Clipit, and the Spyderco serrations and clothing clip, which Al adopted for his Al Mar 
line. A collaborative knife design reached the drawing stage but never came to fruition. Al’s greatest influence on 
Sal was in teaching him, by example, to share knowledge, a principle in constant use at Spyderco today. 
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The Spyderco Name 


The name Spyderco and the mascot spider that became embodied in the company’s logo! were 
derived from the word “spyder,” which represented two things: the spiderlike shape of the Portable 
Hand and the designation some European automakers gave to high-performance roadsters. 

High performance, then and now, was what Sal wanted to provide in whatever products he sold. 


The Clipit: High Performance in a Blade 


In case you don’t own one yet, the CLIPIT? folder, named after its clothing clip, has become 
Spyderco’s most famous knife. (The clothing clip concept actually originated with Spyderco, although 
now variations are offered by almost every knife manufacturer.) If there were a single term to describe the 
Clipit, it would be high performance—high multiplication of the user’s energy through a combination of 
innovation, design, materials, and fabrication. As one Spyderco brochure puts it so succinctly, 


Our success rests on the simple theory that consumers will always 
gravitate towards the better performing product. Since 1981, Spyderco 
has been developing pocket cutlery with original features . . . [that] have 
become industry standards worldwide, and each represents the 
performance, simplicity and longevity that you can expect from each knife 
in the Spyderco Clipit line. 


The Clipit features a patented hole in the blade; a wickedly sharp edge; a clip for pocket, waistband, 
or boot; a locking blade; and one-handed operation. Today, clips are fast replacing sheaths for everyday 
carry, and one-handed opening is becoming the norm rather than the exception. Clipits are tailored to 
many different uses and range from the skeletonized “Q” Model, tipping the scales at 1 ounce, to 
models several times that weight.’ The cutting power of the serrated SpyderEdge model has amazed 
testers by going through heavy marine rope, cartilage, heater hose, wire, bulletproof vests, and so on, 
thus giving a new meaning to the term “edge retention” and leading every major knife manufacturer to 
offer serrated edges. The quality most bragged about by owners is the Clipit’s cutting ability. 


SETTING INDUSTRY STANDARDS 


Today, “Clipiteers”—enthusiasts of the Clipit knife—are hardly the only ones who watch to see what 
Spyderco will do next. The entire knife industry—competitors, customers, distributors, dealers, custom 
knifemakers, and even knockoff marketers—watches as well. Spyderco’s booth at any knife show is a 
veritable “happening,” where even competitors join customers and dealers from around the world to see 
what is new from Spyderco. Open a knife magazine and you will need two hands to count the references 
to Spyderco. In addition, there is probably no other knife company that counts among its satisfied users 
so many of its competitors’ personnel: they can be seen at the shows openly wearing and, more 
importantly, using Spyderco knives. 


1 Because it is a stylized spider, it has hilariously been misinterpreted as a crab (“Crabco Corporation”) and, considering the company’s home base, a Rocky 
Mountain tick. Around the company it is often referred to simply as “the bug.” Naming conventions aside, Spyderco’s desire for this creature to convey a 
friendly rather than a dangerous appearance seems to have been realized. 

2 The “official” or trademarked version of the brand name is CLIPIT (all capital letters). Throughout the rest of the book, however, Ill simply use “Clipit” in 
order to avoid plastering the pages with the clutter of all-caps words. 

3 An even smaller model is the LadyBug, technically not a Clipit but a key-chain knife. It weighs half an ounce. 
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From its humble beginnings in an old Golden, Colorado, post office branch building, Spyderco has outgrown a number of 
more spacious locations. Pictured at right are its corporate headquarters in Golden today. 


By the standards of the knife industry Spyderco is very small; the company’s entire crew numbers 
about 60. And it is not an old-line company that’s been around for generations. Yet virtually every 
feature of the Clipit—at first dismissed as an ugly, confusing knife with no practical application—has not 
only been imitated by the rest of the industry but become a standard. 

The Spring 1996 issue of Blade Trade magazine (pp. 16-19) announced the results of a survey of 
American knife retailers. In answer to the question, “What were your hottest-selling knife brands?” the 
brand named most was Spyderco. And in answering the question, “What were your hottest-selling blade 
styles/types?” the retailers named factory-made lockbacks and one-hand opening knives. In the Spring 
1997 issue (pp. 44-46), dealers reported that the hottest-selling knives were “ . . . one-hand opening 
knives, especially liner locks with clothing clips.” In addition, “combo edges—those with 50/50 serrated 
and straight edges—were in big demand. Fixed-blade and pocketknife sales were slow.” Said one 
Southern retailer, “The traditional pocketknife doesn’t sell like it used to for me.” 

In less than 20 years, Spyderco has revolutionized the knife industry. How can such a small group of 
relative newcomers have such a remarkable effect? 


The Road Warriors 


The answer to that question goes back to the early days of Spyderco. Even before the Clipit and the 
Tri-Angle Sharpmaker, Spyderco sold other companies’ knives and sharpeners. Instead of running a 
storefront operation, Sal and Gail Glesser and three or four other “road warriors” went to where the 
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customers were—shows and fairs all over the country—and, through countless interactions, learned what 
customers needed, what worked, and what didn’t. 

Operating in the real world, these road warriors would set up their booth at a show as unknowns 
and, by the end of the show, would have won everyone over by their great confidence in their unusual 
products and their ability to sell them. For many people there was something almost magical about 
people and products that could take a cutting tool almost as dull as a rock and make it so sharp that it 
could shave hair off someone’s arm. Customers and show organizers alike came to admire them. It was 
the success of these early direct-sales efforts that provided Spyderco with the ability to fund its own 
growth through research and development. 

As Spyderco grew, it added a small building that had once housed a branch post office across the 
street from to its original site in a Golden, Colorado, strip mall. Both of these locations housed small 
manufacturing operations as well as a mail-order business, first with Spyderco’s Tri-Angle Sharpmaker 
and, years later, with the budding line of Clipit knives. Over the years company growth dictated more 
relocations, most recently in 1998, when Spyderco consolidated all of its operations in a large two-story 
building on the outskirts of Golden. 

Despite the company’s growth from a tiny contingency of people who could all cram into a VW Beetle 
to a corporation of more than 60 strong, the road warrior mentality is still alive at Spyderco. Some 
companies have a small cadre of representatives who represent them at trade shows and other sales events, 
while other employees are deprived of these contacts. In contrast, Spyderco often sends over a third of its 
staff, including representatives of its manufacturing operations, to the larger shows so they can meet 
customers, suppliers, and competitors. As a result there are few crew members who don’t share much of the 
owners’ insight into the company’s market success factors as well as what it needs to do for future success. 


The Mouse with a Megaphone 


The way an organization conducts business—its style of interaction with the world—amplifies its 
image. It shouts a message that is far more effective than advertising or “public relations” efforts. 

Spyderco’s unique style of interaction is based on a unique philosophy that allows the kind of 
innovation that has given rise to a long succession of knife-world “firsts,” emphasizes honest treatment 
of its customers, and encourages the nurturing of that family of people who comprise the Spyderco 
system or network. At Spyderco, as at any other company, there is an indwelling philosophy, or way of 
seeing the world, that underlies and directs everything done there. Spyderco’s philosophy differs 
radically, however, from that of almost every other company, and this will be covered in depth in the last 
part of the book. 

But people do not buy from a company just because it’s a nice place to shop. What draws customers 
is the fact that a company has solved some problem for them. In Spyderco’s case, the problem that has 
to do with cutting. 

Open a Spyderco catalogue and you will be impressed immediately with Spyderco’s myriad inventive 
solutions to all of the various aspects of that problem. The next section provides an in-depth look at 
those solutions, examining each model in the Spyderco line in depth. You will find that the information 
in Part I moves beyond the usual collector’s information, delving into each knife’s history, design 
objectives, features, and materials, as well as providing instructions on handling certain models. 
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THE SPYDERCO WORKHORSE 


Spyderco produces high-performance knives whose job is to cut and keep on cutting—working 
knives as opposed to pure art knives whose chief purpose is to look good. This does not imply that art 
knives are bad; Spyderco simply does not choose to make them. Nor does it mean Spyderco knives aren’t 
artful; I predict that several of its designs will be displayed in museums of art as well as technology. 

“High performance” means that the knife is well suited to a task, and that it greatly multiplies the 
effects of the user’s effort. You can sever thick marine rope with a straight razor, but you’ll have to use 
the blade gently, and it will take a while. Using a serrated Clipit, you can typically complete the same job 
with one cut—without harming the blade or endangering yourself. At the 1996 SHOT Show (the major 
trade show in the sporting-goods industry), the electricians, who had bought 15 Harpy Clipits the 
previous year, presented the Spyderco booth with their latest feat of cutting: an electrical conduit of 
about an inch and a half in diameter, with a husky outside sheath and four stranded, sheathed copper 
conductors inside, each about a third of an inch thick. This cable had been severed neatly and, although 
I don’t know how many cuts were required, there was no request to resharpen the Clipit that had been 
used. This is high performance! 

Considering the kind of cutting power this puts in the hands of someone who needs it, is it any surprise 
that Spyderco is considered to provide the best equipment for the EMT (emergency medical technician) 
and rescue markets? Nor is rescue limited to professional personnel, as one Blade magazine reader attests:? 


On Oct. 6, 1994, at 2:30 P.M., I was involved in a traffic accident in which a four- 
wheel drive GMC Yukon ran a red light at a high rate of speed and struck my vehicle as I 
was making a left turn. I took the full impact in the driver’s-side door, which resulted in 
me being pushed to the center of the seat. 

My left arm was pinned between the wreckage of the door and the seat. The seat belt 
had extended from the impact and, as a result, the release buckle was lodged beneath me 
and was unreachable. In addition, my left leg, which was severely injured, was pinned 
under the now-bent steering column and the seat. I also had struck my head against the 
door frame due to the whiplash effect. 

Fighting to stay conscious . . . I smelled gasoline and feared being trapped in a 
burning—or worse—exploding vehicle. I retrieved my Spyderco Standard with my free 
right hand, cut through the seat belt, hacked at the seat material to free my left arm and 
left leg, and crawled out the undamaged side door. There I collapsed, unable to stand. 


In short, Spyderco’s purpose is to make the ultimate “using” knife, providing tools for people whose 
job or situation may require no-nonsense, highly effective cutting. If you are going to use a knife instead 
of just look at it, you probably fall into this category. 


SPYDERCO’S SYSTEM OF PRODUCTION 


In 1987 I toured the plant near Stuttgart, Germany, where the famous Porsche automobiles are made. 
Among other things I was surprised to learn that Porsche 1s basically a design and engineering company; 
almost all of the parts for its cars are made by suppliers (I saw the Mercedes-Benz star on one transmission), 
and the Zuffenhausen plant merely assembles them. I later learned that Porsche was begun as—and still 
considers itself to be chiefly—a consulting engineering firm. Interesting parallels can be drawn between 
Porsche and Spyderco, which has quickly established itself as the cutting-edge leader in the knife industry. 


2 Daniel Taylor, “One-Hander Saves Man’s Life,” Blade, January 1997, 43. 
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The first similarity is size: Spyderco is small compared to other knife companies. Second, Spyderco 
designs and markets its products, and produces an increasing number of them, at several locations in the 
world. And, like Porsche, Spyderco has a presence and an influence in its industry quite disproportionate to 
its size because of innovative designs that solve real problems and quality of materials and workmanship. 

The fountainhead? of design at Spyderco is the mind of Sal Glesser. Sal is usually several years ahead of 
the company in design and may work on a design in his mind for years before he feels he has it right. 
Although some of his first designs were carved out in wood, the process has been accelerated in recent 
years with the arrival of computer-aided design, as well as the ability to go from design to prototype in 
hours via stereolithography. Sal has to his credit many U.S. patents, and he has applied for foreign patents 
based on some of the same items. Spyderco also draws on the design expertise of custom knifemakers. 

Like other prestige makers, Spyderco often uses the specialized knowledge of its suppliers, thus 
enjoying the leverage of division of labor. Several of Spyderco’s major manufacturing suppliers are 
located in Seki City, Japan, a center for cutlery. Most of these are long-term relationships, some of which 
go back to the original Worker Clipit (which will be discussed in detail shortly). 

Spyderco’s U.S.-made knives are produced by Spyderco in Golden, which, in addition to 
manufacturing operations such as grinding, machining, polishing, drilling, and assembly, also handles 
research and design and engineering. The company is constantly upgrading its operations to improve 
quality. Tolerances on the parts are held so close that they are expected to go together without the cut- 
and-try operations that make inspection so indispensable in other organizations.* 

Although Spyderco’s system of production includes distributors, dealers, and other suppliers, all 
support functions, including domestic and international sales, accounting, customer support, and 
shipping, are performed in house. 


The Future Spyderco 


Because Spyderco wants to remain a family business and has deliberately limited its growth, from 
time to time it sells designs to other companies. In addition, it licenses its patents to companies which 
then pay royalties on sales of products that incorporate Spyderco patents in their designs. Such 
arrangements serve to increase income and stability without enlarging the organization. In 1997, for 
example, the Spyderco design team responded to a request from John Anthon of GATCO to design a 
new Timberline folder. Spyderco took the design from concept to prototype and through initial 
production in June 1998. The product, known as Timberline’s Special Service Knife, Model 94041, is 
patented by Spyderco and licensed to GATCO. A lightweight version is planned. 

The future Spyderco, like Porsche, may be as much a consulting engineering firm as it is a cutlery 
producer. Much depends upon factors that can only be speculated about today. 


WATERSHED KNIVES 


Harold Peterson who, from 1952 until his death, was curator of edged weapons at the West Point 
Military Museum, observed in 1967 that “. . . there has been relatively little evolution in the design of 
the pocketknife since the seventeenth century.”*° The next decade or so would prove to be a watershed 
era, however, which would inaugurate a transformation of pocketknives to highly practical tools capable 
of tasks ranging from delicate to heavy—even to saving someone’s life—that prior to that were entrusted 
only to fixed-blade knives or other specialized tools. Al Buck’s reintroduction of the lockback in 1963 


3 For those familiar with the book The Fountainhead by Ayn Rand, I’ve picked this term to emphasize a resemblance to its hero, Howard Roark. 

4 Because of these close tolerances, users are well advised not to disassemble the products on their own, as it will invalidate the warranty. If service is needed, 
send it to Spyderco. 

5 Harold Peterson, American Knives, 135 (full citation in Appendix D: Sources of Information). 
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was a marker event along the pathway to modern sport/utility knives. For fixed knives as well as folders, 
from about 1970 through the present, we have been enjoying a golden age. 

For our purposes, a “watershed knife” is the result of a breakthrough on a technological frontier 
being realized in an actual knife model, usually for the first time. It represents a turning point, of which 
there have been many in the history of Spyderco. 

Some watershed models embody breakthroughs on several fronts; others on just one. Watershed 
knives typically affect many future models, thus not every new model is a watershed model. 

The first and most important of these knives for Spyderco was the one that started the Clipit line: 
the Worker. Because of its pivotal role, the Worker will be discussed at length. The subsequent watershed 
knives will be highlighted in this section but discussed in full in their respective sections. 


WATERSHED BREAKTHROUGH MODEL PAGE # 
EVERYMAN’S KNIFE C01 — WORKER 12 
FirsT SPYDEREDGE BLADE C02 — MARINER 28 
FIRST FIBERGLASS REINFORCED NYLON HANDLE C10 — ENDURA 34 
RADICALLY NEW BLADE SHAPE C12 — CIVILIAN 35 
FIRST CUSTOM COLLABORATION C15 — BoB TERZUOLA 37 
NEW FASTENING CONCEPTS C26 — SNAP-IT, C30 — REMOTE RELEASE 37 
First 50/50 CHOIL C28 — DRAGONFLY 39 
SKELETONIZED LIGHTWEIGHT CONCEPT C35 — “Q” 40 
FIRST PARTICLE-METALLURGY BLADE C36 — MILITARY 4] 
FIRST U.S.-MANUFACTURE HIGH—VOLUME CAPABILITY C4] — NATIVE 4] 
FIRST FIXED-BLADE KNIFE FBO] — MORAN FEATHERWEIGHT 42 
FIRST TWO-BLADED CLIPIT C39 — DYAD JR. 43 


The knife that launched the Clipit line. Top: first hand-built prototype by Jim Otto; bottom: today’s C01 — Worker. 
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Everyman’s Knife: C01 — Worker 


In modern history, certain knives represented the solution to the 
cutting issue of their ime. Until the late 19th century the fixed-blade 
knife, perhaps epitomized in the United States by the bowie, was such a 
paradigm. From then until the late 20th century, the folder gradually 
came into its own; the Swiss Army models may represent the height of 
the folder’s development in terms of mechanical refinement. In the late 
20th century, however, a significant paradigm shift took place wherein 
the one-hand-opening, serrated-edge folder with clothing clip became 
the solution. It remains so today. 

The first Clipit, the Worker Model, was introduced in prototype 
form at the 1981 SHOT Show in New Orleans and caused hardly a 
ripple of interest. It was a prototype made for Sal by Jim Oddo. 
Production models made by what would become Spyderco’s largest 
Japanese supplier were first sold at the Texas State Fair, mostly to 
exhibitors. (I saw this model pictured in a knife newspaper a few years 
later and found it unremarkable, so I can take no credit for having 
recognized its worth and impending stardom from the first.) 

Externally this new knife Jooked different, with its hump on the 
blade punctuated by a hole and its spring clothing clip attached to 


WHEN PERFORMANCE 


one of the scales, for clipping to belt or edge of pocket. Some people COUNTS 
called the knife ugly, but those who used it appreciated its innovations Se 
and soon put the question of looks aside as secondary. In time people Spyderco, Inc. 


came to love its friendly look because it represented a knife that Dealer Inquiries (800) 525-7770 
fulfilled so many of their needs—needs they hadn’t even known they 
had because no one had ever addressed them. When the Worker debuted in 1981, 

In one leap, the Worker solved key issues of accessibility, some said it was ugly, but it wasn’t long 
portability, deployment, and use. before serious knife users recognized 


and appreciated its practicality. 
The Original Clipit Patent: Key Features 
Because the Worker was the vanguard of the entire Clipit line, we will focus at some length on its key 
features, many of which I define by quoting directly from the U.S. Patent (#4,347,665) issued on 7 
September 1982 to Spyderco president Sal Glesser. 


Front Lock 
“Blade-locking mechanism located so as to fall under the user’s thumb when holding the 


knife for use, actuated by a leaf spring that bears against the lock to provide tension and also 
bias the blade closed...” 


The front lock is hardly new. The Boker knife company of Germany was using a front lock in about 
1903, but its origin may be a century or more previous. Its use was popularized in the current gen- 
eration by the late custom maker Harvey McBurnette®, but the concept was never patented. McBurnette 


6 Modern reintroduction of the front lock may also have involved custom-maker W. T. Fuller of Gadsden, Alabama, who, having lost his right hand in an 
industrial accident, began making one-hand-opening knives at first for his own use. The Gun Digest Book of Folding Knives (1977) features both McBurnette 
and Fuller in separate articles, both articles referring to front locks, with photographs. Neither maker claimed any exclusivity for his design. But Fuller ran an 
advertisement on page 19 of American Blade (July-August 1977) in which he claimed to be “the first maker to introduce the Single Blade Front Lock Release 
at the 1975 Knife Makers Guilde (sic) Show in Kansas City.” 
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United States Patent 119) Th) 4,347,665 


Glesser [45] Sep. 7, 1982 
[54] POCKET KNIFE Attorney, Agent, or Firm—Roger A. Marrs 
[76] Inventor: Louls S. Glesser, P.O. Box 800, $7 | ADSTRACT 
Golden, Colo. 80401 157] 
A pocket knife Is disclosed herein having a body includ- 
[21] Appl. No.: 262,487 ing « pair of side portions separated by a spacer so as to 
[22] Filed: May 11, 1981 define a storage cavity for a knife blade. The biade is 
Int. b26p 1/02 pivotally carried by its end from a selected end of the 
nt. Oe” cocccececococcosoccesocecocccesoonocsecosecesoes /0 body between # stored position and an open or opera- 


(31) 

Sal Ra ie haters se hbacaveseehit-shgnectuntaciiah .. 30/161 

tive position. A releasable lock mechanism ts operably 

58] Field of Search ..................... 30/161, bape Baie cortied on the body for retelning the tlade tn its open 
: position. The blade Is provided with a cutting edge 


[56] References Cited along an underside and a cytting edge of shorter length 
U.S. PATENT DOCUMENTS - provided pe. Ara oe odie a writ fasts co is 
. formed on t e adjacent to an enlarged portion for 
Lada S/1948 DN gli TTT Gosgeg —Btasping by the thumb of the user for urging the blade 
2,793,043 6/1997 Pletschet cocccecscsesssue 30/296 A _—* From its closed position Into Its open or operative posi- 
Be Ve) i Co” SCE: 7 | | tlon. A clip is incorporated into the body for supporting 
4,040,181 8/1977 Jeobornserey oo... secceseeccneseceeceseee . 3/161 the knife in a pdcket, on a belt of the like. 
4,268,960 5/1981) Reinschreiber .2.0..........0.-06 30/161 
Primary Examiner—Jimmy C. Peters . 5 Claims, 6 Drawing Figures 
34 {7 


—_— 
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The original Clipit patent issued in 1982. 
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4,347,665 


i 
POCKET KNIFE 


HACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 


2. Field of the Invention 

The present invention relates to the field of pocket 
knives and more particularly, to a novel pocket knife 
that may be readily retained on the edge of a pocket and 
that may be opened by the use of fingers and thumib on 
one hand. 

2. Brief Description of the Prior Art 

In the past, it has been the conventional practice to 
construct pocket knives so that the knife will reside In 
the bottom of the pocket without deteriorating the fab- 
ric or creating a bulky appearance. Towards this end, 
knives have been made smaller and of lighter materials 
and as thin as possible. However, difficulties and prob- 
lems have been encountered which stem largely from 
the fact that the knife does rest at the bottom of the 
pocket and still creates a lump or bulky appearance. 
Also, even though the knife may have smooth surfaces, 
a certain amount of wear and fabric deterioration oc- 
curs which eventually creates holes in the pocket and 
loss of pocket contents. 

Another problem residing with pocket knives Is the 
inability of conventional knives to be opened through 
the use of one hand. Such a convenience Is Important 
when the other hand is employed to hold or support the 
item to he worked upon by the knife. For example, the 
user may hold » package in one hand and desire to open 
the knife and then use the knife to cut a string or flap on 
the package. Still other problems are encountered with 
conventional knives that slem largely from the fact that 
only one cutting edge Is available on the blade for per- 
forming useful work and secondly, It Is difficult to lo- 
cate the operable portion of the knife for extracting the 
blade from the case or handle thereof without actually 
withdrawing the knife from the pocket and actually 
looking at or visuntly inspecting the knife. 

Therefore, a longstanding need has existed to provide 
a novel pocket knife which may be stored in the srea of 
the pocket without causing damage to the fabric and 
which may rendily be opened by one hand of the user 
and which does not require visual Inspection prepara- 
lory to opening. 


SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 


Accordingly, the above problems and difficulties are 
obvisted by the present Invention which provides a 
novel pocket knife having an elongated body composed 
of a prir of side poriions separsted by a central spacer so 
as to define a storage cavily for enclosing the cutting 
edge of the knife blade. The knife blade is pivotally 
carried between the side portions at a selected end 
thereof so that the blade may be moved alternately 
between « closed and an open or operative position. 
Locking means are operatively carried on the body for 
releasably retaining the blade In its open of operative 
position. A feature of the Invention resides In the fact 
that the blade includes a cniting edge slong an under- 
surface and a shortened cutting edge along its top sur- 
face and the blade further includes an enlarged portion 
nidljacent to the pivot location of the blade with respect 
to the body that may be engaged by the thumb of the 
vser for exerting sufficient force to actuate the blade 
from its closed position Io its open position. The en- 
larged portion includes an Indentation or depression 
which may be readily felt by the thumb of the user and 
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at which provides improved levernge for forcing the 
blade out of the closed position with respect to the 
body. Clip means are carried on 8 selected side of the 
body and Is employed for supporting the knife from the 
edge of # pocket opening, 8 belt or the like. 

Therefore, it Is among the primary objects of the 
present invention to provide a novel pocket knife which 
may be readily stored from the edge of a pocket defin- 
ing the opening thereto whereby the knife does not 
completely bottom In the pocket so as to cause an un- 
sightly appearance. 4 

Another object of the present Invention is !o provide 
& pocket knife whereby the blede may be readily 
opened through the use of one hand without! visual 
inspection by the user. 

A further object of the present invention Is to provide 
a novel pocket knife which may be readily carried at the 
entrance to @ pocket by a clip retainer of fastening 
means so that the knife does not mingle with other 
articles included in the pocket. - 

Stull a further object of the present invention is to 
provide a novel pocket knife which includes a blade 
having upper and lower cutling edges as well as means 
for permitting the blade to be positioned from its closed 
position to its opened position by the use of one hand. 

A further object of the present invention is to provide 
a novel pocket knife having a relensable locking means 
for holding the blade in its opened position with respect 
to a supporting body. 


DRIEF DESCRIPTION OF TIIE DRAWINGS 


The features of the present invention which are be- 
lieved to be novel are set forth with particularity in the 
appended claims. The present invention, both as to its 
organization and manner of operation, together with 
further objects and advantages thereof, may best be 
understood by reference to the following description, 
taken in connection with the accompanying drawings in 
which: 

FIG. 1 is # perspective view Mustrating the novel 
pocket knife of the present invention with its binde ina 
closed position; 

FIG. 2 ts a longitudinal cross-sectional view of the 
knife shown in FIG. 1, 

FIG. 3 is a« transverse cross-sectional view of the 
pocket knife shown In FIO, 2 as taken in the direction of 
arrows 3—3 thereof; 

FIO. 41s 0 view similar to the view in FIG. 2 itlustrat- 
Ing the blade actuated to Its opened position and re- 
tained therein by a releasable locking mechanism; 

FIG. 5 is « top plan view of the pocket knife shown 
in FIG. 4; and 

FIO. 6 is a front elevational view of a shirt or coal 
pocket illustrating the novel pocket knife mounted 
along the edge of the pocket leading to the entrance 
thereof. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PREFERRED 
EMBODIMENT 


Referring to FIG. 1, the novel pocket knife of the 
present invention ls illustrated in the general direction 
of arrow 10 which Includes # body illustrated in general 
by the numersl 11. The body Is intended to be the han- 
die of the knife when a blade 12 has been extended from 
its closed position, as Illustrated to its opened position. 
The blade 12 Is confined in a cavity in its closed position 
between a palt of elongated side portions 13 and 14 


introduced the front lock to Oregon designer Al Mar, who began using it on his knives in the 1970s. Sal 
obtained permission from Mar to use the lock design and to include it in his patent application. 

There have been several types of blade locks. The back lock has been very popular; representative 
samples include the Buck Model 110 Folding Hunter and Schrade Uncle Henry folders. Back and 
front locks differ chiefly in the length of the locking bar and location on the handle where one presses 
to unlock the blade. Here “front” means nearer the end of the handle where the blade pivots, while 
“back” means nearer the other end. The back lock has two disadvantages: 


1. Safety dictates the use of two hands to close it: one to hold the handle and operate 
the lock and one to close the blade under control. Although it is possible to design 
this problem away, very few have bothered to do so. 

2. The blade must never be pushed into the handle when closed, or allowed to fly 
closed under the returning force of the lock, because its edge is likely to contact the 
handle and be damaged. This handicap is not a manufacturing defect; it is inherent 
in all current back-lock designs. A custom maker told me he has seen back-lock 
folders costing several hundreds of dollars and more that have copper or ivory stops 
for the blade to hit—awkward gimmickry on otherwise fine knives. 


The McBurnette/Mar front lock completely solves both of these problems. The kick (downward 
protrusion of the choil just before the edge begins) contacts the spring at or behind the lock pivot, 
preventing contact between the edge and any part of the knife. Not only can the thumb easily disengage 
the lock, but the blade can even be allowed to snap closed into the handle under the force of the lock 
with no danger of harming the edge. This simple, rapid, one-hand procedure, which can, with practice, 
be executed without having to look at the knife, will be described in detail later in this section. 

The front lock may be somewhat more resistant to unintentional unlocking because in use the rear 
part of the lock (which is pressed to unlock it) tends to fall in the gap between the thumb and forefinger. 
No lock of this type, however—front or back in design—is immune to unintentional unlocking by the 
pressure of the user’s hand, and no designer can predict how a user will grip his knife. In addition, given 
sufficient force a piece of the locking lug or the blade tang could be broken off, defeating the lock. Of 
course, manufacturers could use massive springs to keep the locks closed, or massive locking 
mechanisms—and compromise both portability and the advantage of having the lock in the first place!” 

The time of greatest danger with any type of knife is when unusual force must be applied for cutting: at 
such times most of the user’s concentration may be diverted away from safety. Hence, the wise user will strive 
to be aware of the pressure his hand may be exerting on the lock and will develop habits that minimize the 
likelihood of accidents under pressure. No matter how many “safeties” have been designed into a knife, 
however, its very purpose makes it inherently dangerous. Thus the operator must be the ultimate source of 
safety. As soon as one begins to believe the knife is safe of its own accord, the likelihood of injury exists. 


One-Hand Opening 
“.. an enlarged portion of the blade providing a depression that can be engaged by the 
user’s thumb to open the blade one-handedly . . .” 


The wording of the patent is meant to include any type of depression in the blade designed to engage the 
fleshy part of the thumb, a hole merely being a special case of depressions on each side of the blade that meet 
in the middle. Whether implemented as a hole or merely depressions, this feature’s great advantage is in 


7 Spyderco is working on an “undefeatable” lock. Materials will, of course, always have some finite degree of force beyond which they will bend, break, or separate. 
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providing one-handed operation of the blade (which we will elaborate on 
shortly). Blades with holes are not new, but prior to the Clipit, none of those 
holes were ever used to lever the knife open with one hand. The holes 
have traditionally been used as wrenches and specialized keys, for 
decoration, and to reduce weight. The current U.S. Army M9 
bayonet’s wire-cutter involves a hole in the blade. 


False Edge ‘7: iy We. Wy, 

. a second, shortened cutting edge on the top of wy \i UZ i Uf Uf, 
the blade...” Wy Vy 
Yy,.X yy Lp 
The secondary edge is also called a “false edge” because designers Mes yy UY al 

sometimes remove metal from the back of the blade near the tip to lighten 

the blade and alter the balance of the knife and to enhance penetration. In this case 

the Worker’s edge is actually sharpened, albeit with a somewhat wider bevel than that of the main edge. 

When the Worker is closed, this edge drops below the scales, protecting the hands; the user must lift the 

blade slightly to bring it into use. Sal explains, 


I gave it a sharp false edge because that allowed you to open the knife just a little bit 
and use the sharpened false edge to cut something like a piece of string or a piece of tape. 
Again I was trying to produce a very efficient high performance or what we call high 
speed low drag folder that you could carry anywhere. 


The Police, Renegade, and Native Models, plus others, have a similar treatment on the backs of their blades, 
but this is called a swedge rather than a false edge. (See Appendix A for a glossary of these and other terms. ) 
With regard to the length of this blade, Sal says, 


I was really concerned about legalities, even at that time, and after much thought I 
came to the conclusion that a knife under 3 inches would not be intimidating. And [it] 
would allow a person to carry a knife legally even though it had certain features, such as 
opening the knife with one hand or the easy access of the clip. 


Clothing Clip 
. a clip mounted on the handle which can be used to support the knife from the edge 
of a pocket opening, or a belt...” 


The clothing clip, explains Sal, is an idea he adapted from another product: 


The clip idea came from a key ring I had, that had a little frog and a chain attached to 
it. The frog would sit up on the edge of your pocket, with the head and two feet 
dangling out of the pocket. The key chain would be attached to the frog. It was a great 
idea because it allowed you to pull the keys out of your pocket without having to reach 
down into the pocket. 

I carried that frog for some time and was always impressed with the ease of 
accessibility. I finally put two and two together and decided to put a clip on the side of a 
pocket knife to provide the same access. 
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This idea for the clothing clip originated with a key chain Sal had. It featured a little frog that clipped to the edge of his pocket, 
providing easy accessibility to the key ring attached. After he’d carried the frog for some time, it occurred to Sal that the same 
concept could be applied to a knife. 


The clip was mounted so as to carry the knife with its blade pointing down, or t7p down. The 
springiness of the clip held the knife securely, ready for deployment with one hand. 

An additional advantage of the clip, which is only obvious once one has used the knife, is to provide 
an extra gripping surface for the hand, both when opening the knife (preventing rotation of the handle 
in the hand) and when using it. 


Solving Real Problems 
As stated in the patent, the Clipit design solved the following problems: 


1. knife creating wear/holes in pocket, with ultimate loss of contents, leading to carrying 
smaller, lighter knives to minimize or delay the onset 

2. need to use two hands to bring knife into use, and the attendant need to visually inspect 
the knife in order to operate the blade 

3. need to use two hands to close the knife and return tt to tts predeployment position 

4. having only one cutting edge on the blade 


Interspersed throughout this book is testimony from customers about the real problems solved by 
their Clipits. 


Enhancing Safety 
Compared to other knives, the Clipit provides additional levels of safety because of the following features: 


¢ The humped blade is inherently safer because it provides a place for the thumb to 
rest, enhancing control as well as providing expansion to prevent the fingers from 
slipping onto the edge of the blade. 
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Anatomy of a Sypderco Knife: exploded diagram of a front lock folder. 
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+ ‘The clip and hole greatly streamline deployment of the tool, with the hole providing 
for one-handed opening and the clip maintaining the knife safely closed and 
attached to clothing until it’s needed. These features allow the user to hold the 
material to be cut with the free hand while extracting and opening the knife with 
the other hand. Thus the brain doesn’t have to recalculate the path from the blade 
to the material that is to be cut because there is continuing, direct tactile feedback 
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to get involved in producing that kind of knife. This changed a lot later as all of these 
companies ended up producing various kinds of intimidating styles because it became a 
fad for a while. 


However designated, this steel contains 0.9 percent carbon and 15.5 percent chromium, as well as 
manganese, phosphorous, sulfur, silicon, and molybdenum (discussed at length in Part III in the section 
on blade materials, starting on p. 224). 


Refinement of the Worker Model 

Early versions of the Worker had very thin scales to provide a low profile for easy carry. The first clips 
were attached with two screws, but the scale thickness on the clip side had to be doubled to provide 
sufficient holding action for the screws. 

Later, a third screw was added to support the spring function, and the thickness of the nonclip scale 
was doubled to give the knife better balance for one-handed opening. 

The sharpened false edge was included to allow some light cutting with the blade lifted out of the 
handle just a bit. Since opening the blade was a one-hand, intuitive operation anyway, this was not a 
trivial feature. 

Blade length was just under 3 inches to keep the knife from being too intimidating and to enhance legality 
of carry. Even then Sal was looking ahead to a me when ease of access and one-hand opening would, 
incredibly, be viewed as making a knife more threatening, making the owner of a knife with such attributes a 
prima face wrongdoer. (His vision has proven correct, as today lawmakers and police increasingly regard the 
tool as evil rather than the heart of the criminal, and criminals, if convicted at all, receive probation or minimal 
terms while innocent people are harassed and punished for mere possession of a useful tool.) 

Customer feedback led to some of the refinements we see in today’s Clipits. The original scales had 
hard edges, which were later chamfered (beveled) so as to be kinder to users’ hands (not just when 
holding the knife, but when putting your hand into your pocket to remove something other than your 
Clipit). Requests for a more robust blade tip (the Worker’s is deliberately somewhat delicate) led to 
shapes like those of the Mariner, Hunter, and others. 

You will notice that Clipits, from the original Workers through the later models, have plenty of 
“meat” around the outer edge of the hole, to give them strength. Some of the knock-off artists, who, of 
course, did not put any effort into understanding or developing their blades, have made this area very 
thin and vulnerable. 


One-Hand Opening Technique 
Sal’s focus on one-hand opening began in his childhood and continued through his development of 
the Clipit: 


I had a problem about requiring two hands to open a knife. I had learned as a kid to 
open a knife with one hand by using my thumb on the side of the blade, but it has to be 
done carefully because it’s very easy to cut yourself. 

I started working with different ways of opening a knife with one hand. At the time there 
was an appendage called a “flicket” that you could attach to a knife and use it to push your 
thumb against a lever and force the knife open that way. The flickets were big, and they made 
it difficult to carry the knife and difficult to sharpen. I worked with a large variety of smaller 
appendages between 1978 and late in 1980 when I finally came up with the Clipit design. 

I realized that the best way to do this was not to add a part, but to remove a part. I 
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One-hand opening: a step-by-step guide. Note the channel formed between the four fingers and the palm. 
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experimented with filing a rough area in the blade that gave you a little more purchase. 
The next solution was to do this on both sides, which eventually became a hole, and 
seemed to work the best. Then I realized that any other shape would provide a change 
against the thumb as the thumb opened the knife, but with the round hole the thumb 
didn’t know the blade was opening. 

The round hole also allowed you to put a thumb and forefinger in it that gave you 
more control over the blade. 

I realized that now we had a knife that was a utility folder that you could use for self- 
defense if you needed to but would not be perceived as a defensive or even offensive 
weapon because of the size and function of the knife. Then we applied for and got 
patents on that first model. 


Because of the Worker’s relatively heavy stainless-steel scales and the fact that the knife is carried with 
the blade pointing downward, it didn’t take owners long to realize that, in addition to opening the knife 
by rotating the blade using the thumb and hole, they had another option: just grabbing the hole and 
shaking the handle away. More specifically: hold the hump/hole area with thumb on one side and index 
finger on the other, and flip the handle open by a wrist motion, overcoming by centrifugal force the 
considerable pressure to remain closed which is exerted by the locking bar on the tang of the blade. This 
avoided the need to change from the grip used to remove the knife from the pocket to a different grip in 
order to open it. 
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With a little practice the Worker can be opened in a few seconds without your needing to take your 
eyes off whatever you are planning to use it on. With additional practice the blade can be drawn and 
opened faster, in a quick series of movements. The Clipit has an inherent advantage over a button- 
operated switchblade: its opening hole is easier to index than a button, especially a recessed button. 
Clipiteers, therefore, have a knife that is not only safer but faster to use. As with any initially unfamiliar 
series of movements, the opening sequence should be practiced until it can be done without devoting 
much conscious thought to its details. 

The practice should be based on breaking the sequence conceptually into separate motions which are 
done separately, then integrated. Perform the movements slowly and with concentration, as in a martial 
arts kata. By going slowly you can think about what you are doing; the need for the tool may develop 
faster than you can think, so you must aim at ultimately being able to perform the movements without 
having to think about them. We will discuss the technique at length shortly, but first, there are a number 
of considerations that I consider so important that I have placed them in front of that discussion and 
strongly recommend that you read them before proceeding. 

The following three-step sequence for practice is usable with Clipits designed for tip-down carry 
(with the clip mounted at the blade-pivot end of the handle). The tip-up models are designed for a more 
deliberate draw and the standard thumb-opening technique. 


1. REMOVAL. The knife should be carried in a consistent location (I am assuming the 
edge of a pants-pocket opening) where it can readily be reached by the using hand. 

¢ From a relaxed standing position, grasp the knife with the thumb on the hole in the 
blade (opposite side from the clip) and the index finger pressing against the clip, 
roughly opposite the hole. Your middle finger should move under the back of the 
knife. Assuming the clip is reasonably tight, your grip (using all three fingers) will 
have to be strong enough to drag the knife away from the piece of clothing. Your 
goal is to move your index finger to the hole (opposite the thumb) as soon as the 
hole has cleared the clothing. Do not loosen your grip. 

¢ Ifthe clip is too tight you will waste time removing the knife from your clothing; loosen 
its tension slightly by removing it from the handle then bending it carefully in the area 
nearest the screw holes. Use a Phillips #0 or #1 screwdriver, whichever fits better. 

e When the knife has cleared your clothing, rotate it so the tip of the blade is pointing 
toward your front, the scales of the knife are horizontal (or nearly so), and the hole 
is on your outside (i.e., the only fingernail you can look down and see is your 
thumbnail). Keep your arm cocked and the knife almost touching your hip. 

¢ Practice the removal phase slowly again and again until you can consistently 
withdraw the knife in one move and get the thumb and index finger on opposite 
sides of the hole soon after the hole is clear. After you have adopted the basic 
moves, further practice should be with your eyes on the matter to be separated. 


2. PRESENTATION. There are two practice phases; master the first before moving on 
to the second. 

¢ Initial Practice. Hold the knife about chest high and about 10 inches away. 
Gripping the hole as above, use wrist motion to rotate the knife downward so the 
handle will open and lock. If you are right-handed this is done counterclockwise; 
left-handed, clockwise. Considerable angular momentum must be developed, with 
the blade pivot being the center of motion. There is a slight windup in the opposite 
direction, followed by snapping the knife downward and then a reversal of direction 
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The practice sequence for opening Clipits designed for tip-down carry. 
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to lock the blade open. Immediately after the blade locks, wrap the rest of your 
fingers around the handle, keeping thumb and index finger pressed together in the 
hole. If your knife has a choil, wrap the middle finger around it. Practice these two 
actions until you can reliably open the knife and get your hand in a strong grip on 
it. The importance of achieving a firm grip cannot be overemphasized. Since the 
edge of the blade will be exposed, practice slowly and maintain a firm grip with 
thumb and index finger; learn to wrap the other fingers so they do not contact the 
edge. Plan on several hundred repetitions to reach proficiency. This is practice, so 
look at what you are doing. 

Advanced Practice. The initial practice will teach you how to open the knife and 
immediately get a proper grip. However, holding the knife formally out in front of 
you will probably not be appropriate in an emergency, so this advanced practice will 
teach you to combine this skill into a presentation that begins as soon as the knife 
has cleared the clothing and takes the knife point first in a straight line toward the 
object on which you need to use it. 

Again, the above two moves are practice to develop skill and speed, not for 
defense. 

When you have drawn the knife as described above, practice moving it straight 
to your front (I assume the item to be cut is located in front of you here), 
beginning the move with a rapid wrist motion that starts the handle rotating away 
from the blade. Maintain the (nearly) horizontal orientation of the blade. 

Practice this move slowly at first, which means your wrist will have to do most of 
the work of opening the knife. When you develop proficiency, you will be 
depending on the speed of the extension of the hand and arm to provide most of 
the opening force, with just a quick wrist motion at first to establish the arc of 
motion for the handle. But at no time during your practice should you separate the 
opening of the blade from the extension of the hand. Instead, you must merge 
them into one smooth motion. The hand should move straight out to your front, 
not in an arc; only the knife handle is moving in an arc. 


SEPARATION. From this point your actions will depend on the discipline 
appropriate to the particular situation that led you to draw your knife—whether you 
are a mountain climber hanging from a cliff, a sailor rushing forward to cut a 
jammed halyard, a paramedic extracting an unconscious driver from a burning 
vehicle, a mother protecting her child from a molester, a shopper approaching his car 
to which suspicious individuals are paying undue attention, or simply a homeowner 
cutting up some cardboard for tomorrow’s trash pickup. In case you don’t wish to 
broadcast or telegraph your draw, you may find the section below on silent opening 
useful. In any event, study the section on one-hand closing of the knife. 

If you anticipate needing the knife in any sort of emergency or “action” context, 
you should practice the appropriate movements extensively so you will be able to 
predict accurately where the blade will be at all times. The draw, keep in mind, is 
only the beginning of the sequence. Whether the knife is only a tiny LadyBug 
Model that you carry on a keychain or the awesome Civilian, get serious about what 
you are doing, and practice! Practice for accuracy, speed, and repeatability. The 
result could be anything from being a safer knife user to saving your life—or 
someone else’s. 
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Silent Opening Technique 

If the metallic click of the front lock engaging would not be appropriate in a particular circumstance, 
and you cannot use two hands, use the standard thumb-opening technique but stop before the blade is 
all the way open. While maintaining the position of the blade with the thumb, slightly rotate the handle 
in your hand so that the lock is directly under, and perpendicular to, the first joint of your index finger, 
with the second joint almost parallel to the scale and touching the clip and the third joint pressing up 
against the bottom of the handle. (On the larger models you may have to use the middle finger instead. ) 
Since the blade is partially open and your finger is in its path, for safety hold the knife so the edge of the 
blade faces upward. By squeezing the first joint against the third, you can open the lock slightly so the 
thumb can guide the blade fully open; then release the lock. 

This technique combines well with a slow draw followed by holding the knife near the thigh while 
opening it. It can be executed while sitting or with the strong shoulder turned away. 

As with all the Clipit opening and closing techniques in this book, this one must be practiced until 
you can do it confidently and effectively without looking. As the great 16th-century Japanese 
philosopher/sword-handler Miyamoto Musashi taught, “The way is in practice.” 


Using the Clipit 

The patented Clipit hole in the blade is also useful when using the knife to cut. While keeping the 
gripping fingers on the handle, slide your grip slightly toward the blade so the thumb and forefinger grip 
the blade, touching each other through the hole. This allows greater control and relieves some of the 
pressure on the blade pivot and scales if the knife is twisted in use, lengthening its service life. This grip 
may seem awkward if you are new to Clipits, but it will soon feel natural. 

Speaking of twisting the blade in use, this should only be done in an emergency when the proper 
tool is unavailable. Knives are designed for cutting, not twisting. 


One-Hand Closing Technique 

The Clipit design for one-hand use does not stop with deployment. Returning it to pocket or belt 
after use is easily accomplished with one hand, again without the need to follow with the eyes. Hold the 
opened knife with blade tip pointing straight up, the thumb on the front lock, and the edge facing away 
from you. Be certain the index finger is above the thumb on the opposite side of the handle. Press and 
hold the lock to release the blade, and at the same time tip the knife forward enough to start the blade 
falling toward the closed position. If the index finger is above the thumb, a projection of the choil called 
the kick will harmlessly touch the finger; if at or below the thumb, the index finger will probably be cut 
by the falling blade. 

When the blade has contacted the index finger, release the thumb pressure on the lock. The blade 
should be roughly parallel to the ground and at about a right angle with the handle. Now rotate the handle 
in the hand 90 degrees counterclockwise so the blade is no longer pointing forward but is 45 to 60 degrees 
to your arm facing to the left (reverse for left-hand use). Move your fingers so they are all on the outside of 
the handle and your thumb is on the inside. Your other fingers can’t be seen now because they are behind 
the handle (and out of the way of the blade). Move your thumb to the back of the blade and press the 
blade toward the handle until the spring pressure takes over and completes the closing for you. 

Do not worry about the blade flying closed and damaging its edge; the front-lock design protects 
the edge from contacting the lock (your fingers have, of course, been moved out of the way). One 
occasion when closing a blade under spring pressure might be a concern to you would be when silence 
must be maintained and you cannot use two hands. In this case, once you have rotated the knife 90 
degrees and have moved your fingers so they are all on the outside (the clip side) of the handle and your 
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The technique for one-hand closing of a Clipit. 


thumb is on the opposite side, simply lower the blade under control by placing the fleshy pad of the 
thumb over the outer edge of the hole (at the highest part of the hump) and pushing simultaneously 
sideways against the blade and downward. This captures the blade and keeps it in your control as you 
lower it silently with your thumb. For maximum safety, rotate your hand so the palm is facing 
downward, so the spring is acting against gravity. When closed the blade may be opened again if needed 
without changing your grip. 

If you are going to replace the knife, simply pivot it in the hand using thumb, first, and middle 
fingers until the clip is oriented properly downward, and clip the knife onto the pocket or waistband. 

Although the detailed description above was lengthy, this operation can be accomplished in less than 
five seconds; it took me about 10 minutes to learn it the first time almost 10 years ago. I was fairly 
proficient after several days. 

This procedure is valid for closing all front-lock Clipits. Linerlock models, which we also haven’t 
covered yet, use the above technique for opening but require a slightly different one for closing. 

Although the Worker has never specifically been given an award, imitation of its innovations by much 
of the knife industry is more than equivalent recognition to its inventor. 


Variations 
¢ Scales of 6061-T6 aluminum 
¢ Tufram coating on aluminum scales 
e Blak-Ti titanium carbo-nitride coating 
¢ Some embellished models were offered—see the “After-Market Variations” section. 
¢ Limited, numbered “Evolution Edition” (original Worker as first made), plus special edition Worker 
with pattern-welded damascus blade by Tim Zowada, in Plexiglas display case 
¢ “SpyderKey” and TieClipit miniature versions 


First SpyderEdge Blade: C02 — Mariner 


Sal relates that before he designed the Tri-Angle Sharpmaker he decided, in the absence of much 
“hard” data on the effectiveness of various cutting edges, to do some original study of his own. One 
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finding was that, contrary to hypothesis, the shaving-sharp plain edge was not always ideal: on heavy 
rope or slippery-skinned items like tomatoes, the edge might slide along the surface without breaking 
into it. On the other hand, a coarse edge would penetrate some materials much more effectively. 


The Serrated “SpyderEdge” 

Until the arrival of the Mariner, most serrated edges were seen in the kitchen. Why weren’t designers 
of carrying knives using serrated edges? My theory, supported by responses from people in the knife 
industry, is that the serrated edge’s very “kitchen-esque” status made it difficult for people to take 
seriously; the few who did were stymied by lack of knowledge about creating—and sharpening—serrated 
edges. Sal’s comments are enlightening: 


I learned a great deal about serrated edges while selling sharpeners, and we decided 
that the serrated edge had some serious advantages over plain-edged knives wherever 
serious matter separation was required. The penetration, the longevity—all the features 
pointed to the serrated-edge knife. 


— Curved Edge— 
Straight Edge— 


cved Eg 
OP Jes 


Straight Edge— 


Serrations provide a longer cutting edge for the same blade length. 


One Large Two Small 
Serration Serrations 


Recessed Curves 


Infinite Number of 
Penetration Points Cutting Angles 


The SpyderEdge features three teeth followed by a gap, repeated for the length of the serrated part; the three teeth themselves 
define two smaller gaps. Each of these gaps, small and large, features a scalloped concave edge. 
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The Worker’s cutting power comes in many forms (from the top down): stainless, TUFRAM, Blak-Ti, and stainless (closed). 
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(OF COURSE IT’S (MPOSSIBLE) 


A few of our Customers have 
Managed to Saw through 
Stee/ Cables jn Order to Save 
divers or boats. 


And the knife Stil] Shaved... 


Wel/ that’s a 5unch of bull, it 
ruined the knife, but it Saved 
the lives. Naturally, we 
replaced the knife, After all, 
the guy that cuts with the 
knife is the most important. 
That's YOu, right? 


This ad was inspired by a letter 
from a loyal Spyderco customer. 


We believe that these edges were not more popular because there was really no way 
to sharpen them. We were in the sharpener business and knew there wasn’t anything 
really effective except the Crock stick for large serrations; we started from this point in 
developing the Tri-Angle. We foolishly believed that—now that there was a way to 
sharpen serrated edges—the entire world would start making serrated-edge knives, which 
we thought would be great because then we’d sell more sharpeners. That was in 1978. 

By 1980 nothing had happened, and we realized that the world didn’t think of 
serrations as we did. So it was at that point that we decided we were going to get more 
involved with knives. The high-performance concepts that we were playing with in 
sharpeners were not really being addressed in knives. People were buying knives for a lot 
of reasons other than getting the job done. 


Sal also found that, although the very fine edge had an advantage in the kitchen, this same edge was 
quickly lost when continually cutting objects with a lot of force, largely because the fine microserrations 
that form the edge are bent over sideways when the knife hits a hard surface like a cutting board, bone, 
and so on. He decided that an ideal edge would be one that could cut aggressively like a coarse edge but 
retain the sharpness of the fine edge. Enter the serrated blade. 


What Is a “Serrated” Edge? 

According to the Concise Oxford Dictionary, the verb “to serrate,” from the Latin verb serrare, to 
saw, and from the noun serra, saw, means “to provide with a sawlike edge.” In fact, all edges on cutting 
tools are visibly serrated at some degree of magnification! In this book, however, when we distinguish 
serrated from plain edges, it’s at the gross level, not the microscopic level. Thus, we will call an edge 
serrated when it exhibits a gross pattern of regular, man-made teeth readily visible to the naked eye at, 
say, an arm’s length. 

Many of the knife-like tools that have been given to animals for catching prey, fighting, eating, 
holding, climbing, and so on, also exhibit serrations (e.g., shark teeth and lobster claws). Even an 
individual tooth may itself exhibit a pattern of smaller teeth on its surface. Some leaves and plant stalks 
also have microserrations on their edges that are very effective at cutting. In nature the patterns of these 
serrations are nonuniform: they vary somewhat randomly in height and spacing. 

When you cut with a plain edge, the pressure on the object only varies microscopically as those tiny 
teeth do their work throughout your stroke. With a serrated edge, each undulation in the edge causes a 
huge increase of pressure on the object, giving you epicycles of energy concentration. At the tip of each 
serration you have single-point penetration. These undulations occur from side to side as well as 
vertically, the side-to-side ones reducing the cross-section of the blade, which lowers the friction 
between it and the object being cut. 

On the blades we will be discussing, the visible sawlike points in a serrated edge are radiused (like an 
arc of a circle), which makes them inherently stronger than the equivalent linear edge. We will return to 
this topic in the explanation of Spyderco’s approach to the serrated edge, called the SpyderEdge. 


The Power of the Serrated Edge 

If you merely use a serrated edge as you do a plain edge, you will probably think, as many do at 
first, that while the serrated may be sharper, it cuts raggedly. Although there are times when you must 
use it like a saw, as in severing a very thick piece of rope, in many cases the serrated edge comes into its 
own when it is not moved from end to end across the object, but is instead drawn laterally through it. 
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31 August 1997 


k ren Rows 
M0. Box 87 ee 
Wasilla, AK 996 


mail * arkr@mainet.com 
(907) 746-1266 


Try it, with a sheet of paper or piece 
of cardboard. Even when cutting 


something from a newspaper 


(difficult to do without tearing in 


one direction or another) the 
serrated edge seems to cut best 
when held at whatever angle is 
Inc. 
Spyderco 
Box 800 
Golden, CO 8002-080" 


convenient and drawn through the 
newsprint without back-and-forth 
movement. Again, try it, and let 
the performance convince you. 


y Concer 


You'll begin to appreciate the 
great increase in cutting power 
that is yours with the 
SpyderEdge. In time fewer and 
fewer jobs will seem more 


appropriate for a plain edge. 


Teeth All the Way Down 


If you look closely at the 
SpyderEdge, you’ll notice a 
consistent pattern: three teeth 
followed by a gap, repeated 
for the length of the serrated 
part; the three teeth 
themselves define two 
smaller gaps. Each of these 
gaps, small and large, 
features a scalloped concave 


edge. This is a much more 


aggressive edge than one in 

which each tooth is followed by a gap of uniform 
size (the typical pattern before the advent of the Worker), because it 
creates an epicycle of changing centers of effort on the matter being separated, which is 


e we be contact 
et silly appreciated: { can 
be grate » 


Sincerely: 


Mark C. Rowse 


especially effective on fibrous materials because the inner circular shape of a serration tends to rotate 
around individual fibers. This is, of course, in addition to the natural pattern of microserrations that 
we discussed earlier. 


While you’re looking at the serrations, notice something else: both the points and the scallops 
are ground at a bevel consistent with a shaving-sharp plain-edge blade with single-side edge. The 
high-carbon, high-alloy steel blade has been heat-treated to be hard and tough enough to retain this 
edge in heavy use, unlike the kitchen and utility knives from the era in which they gained their 
unenviable reputation. 


While looking at the edge, also consider how long it would be if all the serrations were drawn out in 


a straight line: cutting with a serrated edge gives you the cutting efficiency of a longer edge in a shorter 
blade—part of what Spyderco means by “high performance.” 
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Performance and Longevity 

The SpyderEdge gives you an aggressive, coarse cut 
with a razor-edge blade. The fine edge stays sharper 
longer than a straight edge because a circular shape is 
stronger than a straight line, meaning that the 
microteeth on a scalloped edge do not bend over as 
readily as those on a straight edge. In addition, most of 
those microteeth are protected by the scalloped shape 
from contacting hard surfaces. Because of this 
protection, a serrated edge can take harsh use or even 
damage and still cut.* 

High performance does, paradoxically, have its 
drawbacks: the knives become used in increasingly 
severe emergencies; this leads to stories about these 
uses, which in turn leads to some people deliberately 
misusing their knife “to see if it really can take it.” This 
leads to a vicious cycle of Sypderco designing higher- 
performance knives, customers reporting even more 
drastic emergency-use stories, which leads to more 
deliberate misuse, and so on. 

Another issue is the kind of cut a serrated edge 
makes: although it’s great for some uses (fibrous 
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Spyderco enhanced an old blade style by first figuring out 
how to sharpen it and then by putting it on a piece of 
high-quality blade steel. When Sal put this pattern on the 
Mariner Clipit, he expected all the other manufacturers to realize its benefits and start offering it within two 
years. But the rest of the world was not ready yet, and it took a few years longer for the SpyderEdge to be 
fully appreciated. This pattern has now been adopted by most other manufacturers, although many versions 
are less effective in design or execution. The SpyderEdge is one of Spyderco’s great contributions to the 
industry and to the cutting customer. 

Although later models of the Worker would carry a serrated edge, the Mariner was the first to do so. 
(Turn to the “Working Knives” section to read more about the Mariner. ) 


First Fiberglass-Reinforced Nylon Handle: C10 —- Endura 


Although not the first attempt to develop a more affordable way to package the awesome Spyderco 
blade (another attempt, the C05 — Standard, had appeared in 1984 dubbed the “Economy” ), the 
Endura was the first Clipit to employ a nonmetal handle. It was introduced in 1990, carrying a name 
that positioned it with terms like “endure” and “strong.” It was an immediate success, and the first of a 
family of lightweight Clipits. Sal describes some of the factors that led to this model: 


8 Thanks to Rick Schultz of Mission Knives for these perceptions. 
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We were having a great deal of problems delivering product and as the Yen kept 
climbing the knife kept getting more and more expensive, so I designed this knife that 
was going to be our best-seller: it was going to be made with a plastic handle. I had a 
lot more experience now in creating blade shapes and I just maintained the ergonomic 
handle concept, then added a lot of little things to the knife. The grip, for example, 
was designed to provide an uneven texture that might be able to create a suction by 
trapping moisture. 

At the time I realized that many people like a large knife and don’t want a small 
knife, and many people want a small knife and don’t want a large knife. And so keeping 
in tune with the yin-yang concept, I designed these two knives from the onset as the he 
and she or the yin and yang, or two solutions to the same problem. I believe that we 
were the first to focus on it that way. Since then every major company has toyed with it, 
and obviously it works for a lot of companies as well. 


One of the great advantages of injectable materials like fiberglass-reinforced nylon (FRN) is that 
high-performance knives become affordable to more people. Having paid less, people are more willing 
to use the performance they bought, instead of conserving the knife like a collector’s item. Additionally, 
many who remember the old military adage, “One for show, one for go,” can carry two knives: a less- 
expensive lightweight they can use heavily and a high-end model they can enjoy looking at yet have 
ready as a backup. 

(Turn to the “Working Knives” section to read more about the Endura and its alternate solution, the 
C11 — Delica.) 


Radically New Blade Shape for Self-Defense: C12 — Civilian 


Anyone who has used a Spyderco knife is aware of the high-performance cutting power of its 
serrated edge—power that can be put to use equally for 
mundane tasks or emergencies. Underlying the primary work 
task of every Clipit, from the smallest to the largest model, is 
an intrinsic urban-survival role. Until the introduction of the 
C12 —- Civilian in 1992, therefore, Spyderco had never 
specifically positioned any of its models as self-defense tools, 
and it disdained introducing another “terminator” or other 
aggressively titled knife into the marketplace. 

The Civilian is designed to offer great effect with low 
skill for any of what Spyderco terms “white hats that get into 
trouble.” Its long sinusoidal, or reverse-“S”-shaped, blade 
can certainly do other types of cutting, but is at its best 
slicing through the clothing and/or skin of an aggressor 
threatening deadly force. In 1992 the Civilian took the Blade 
magazine “Most Innovative Imported Design Knife of the 
Year” Award®. The following year a diminutive version of its 
blade was made available in the tiny C29 — Cricket Model. 


For more information on these models see the “Working 
Knives” section. Blade named The C12 — Civilian the “Most 


Innovative Imported Design Knife” of 1992. 
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FIG.6. 


The patent for the Spyderco Snap-It design, issued in 1993. 
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First Custom Collaboration: C15 — Terzuola Knife 


Spyderco is not the first knife company to collaborate with a custom maker on a design: in the late 
1970s custom maker R. W. Loveless designed a small double-edged knife called the “Guardian” for 
Gerber Knives. According to Sid Latham in Knzfecraft (see Appendix D), Loveless had previously 
designed a model in the mid-1970s for Schrade Cutlery. Maker Blackie Collins has designed numerous 
knives for manufacturers, e.g., Gerber’s Bolt Action and LST models. 

To my knowledge, however, Spyderco was the first company to plan and implement a line of such 
collaborations. At the time of this writing, about 10 custom makers had entered into design partnerships 
with Spyderco. Since the C15, such collaboration has now become commonplace in the knife industry. 

Originally there was to be an Al Mar collaboration—a long, slim knife with a 5-inch blade, featuring 
opening hole, liner lock, and stainless-steel handle. The handle was relieved with diagonal slots to 
lighten it. For various reasons it never went beyond an initial design. 

The debut of the C15 Model, designed by Robert Terzuola, was the occasion for a number of 
turning points at Spyderco, including its first manufacturing operation in the United States. (The C15 
and its smaller brother the C19 will be discussed in detail in the “Collaborations” section. ) 


New Concepts in “Fastening It to You”— C26/C30 


After years of public enthusiasm for Spyderco’s clip fastener, competitors began to offer their own 
versions (it would be several more years before Sal would receive any royalty payments for these uses of his 
patent). But by this time Spyderco had already presented another innovation in fastening: the C26 — Snap- 
It Model, introduced in 1993. Instead of a clip mounted on the side of the scale, the Snap-It featured a 
nautical-style snap at one end of the knife. In the same year the Snap-It was given the Blade magazine 
“1993 Overall Knife of the Year” Award®. But the history of the Snap-It actually began almost a decade 
earlier with a line of products designed for SCUBA divers. 

In the mid-1980s, Sal, a SCUBA diver himself, started designing improved 
tools to be carried by a diver. The first version was the TTZ Probe, a three- 
quarter-pound slab of transformation-toughened zirconia’, 8 inches long and 
half an inch thick, with a lanyard hole at one end and a beveled prying surface 
on the other. Not in the least bit fragile, the TTZ could be thrown against a 
brick wall, land on concrete, and yet suffer no damage. High cost prevented 
this probe from enjoying greater demand, and only a few were ever made. 

In 1986 the Diver Model 2001, appeared. It was recognizably in the 
Clipit style, without pry bar, made of 440 stainless steel, electropolished 
for extra corrosion resistance, and with a front-locked sheepfoot 
SpyderEdge blade of 3.25-inch edge length with a line-cutter built into the 
back.'® The scales featured teardrop-shaped drying holes and a lanyard hole 
and were etched with a measuring scale. The most unusual feature, 
however, was the snap shackle located at the pivot end of one scale. This 
type of snap had originally been invented by the Wichard Company in 
France, which gave Spyderco permission to use it. Due to a design flaw in 
Spyderco’s version of the snap on the Diver Model, however, the shackle 


See Appendix B, which begins on p. 289. In 1993 Blade magazine 
10 Some divers questioned the provision of a knife blade, since virtually everything underwater is harder than a knife 


edge (rock, coral, etc.). The blade was kept throughout the series for use in case the diver became entangled in line, ; 
netting, or kelp. Knife of the Year.” 


named the Snap-It “Overall 
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spring suffered from excessive lateral play and 
could be displaced sideways, allowing it to 
come free of what it was hooked to. 

The remaining stock of Diver Models was 
modified by grinding off the clip, and its name 
was changed to Pre-Diver, Model 2001-PRE, 
indicating that more research and development 
was needed. A total of about 1,200 of these 
two 2001 models was made. 

In 1989 the SCUBA Probe, Model 2002, 
emerged. It had a body slightly over 10 inches 
long, the same blade as the previous model, 
and weighed almost 14 ounces. Instead of a 
snap it featured a small eye at one end for 
attachment of a lanyard. Blade magazine gave 
this model its “1989 Imported Design Knife of 
the Year” Award?. 

A scaled-down model of the SCUBA 
Probe, called the Mini-Probe (Model 2003), 
appeared in 1990. Critical dimensions were 
based on California’s abalone regulations, 
which govern the size and shape of tools used 
to pry the abalone loose from the seabed. 

All SCUBA Probes have been discontinued 
and the remaining stock sold off. It would 
appear that brightly colored, less sophisticated 
knives strapped to the leg had more appeal to 
divers than this more practical tool. 

The Snap-It is descended from the SCUBA 
probes but is not one itself. The chief 
resemblance is in the snap, a new type that 
avoids the problems of previous ones. The knife 
is designed to be snapped to clothing or harness 
that is worn chiefly above the waist. As Sal notes, 


Just snap this knife to an 
exposed area and that would 
allow you to get to it more 
easily than a pocket. I also 
recognized that getting a knife 
out of your pocket when in the 
sitting position can be a difficult 
chore: you almost always have 
to stand up. The Snap-It allows 
you to remove the knife from a 
sitting position while in a 
vehicle, at a campground, etc. 


The TTZ Probe. 
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The SCUBA Probe received Blade magazine’s “Imported Design 
Knife of the Year” Award® in 1989. 
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The SCUBA Probe featured a small eye at one end for attachment of a lanyard. Note line-cutter on top of blade. 


Blade named the C30 “Imported 
Design Knife of the Year” in 1994. 


Not long after the Snap-It’s introduction, Spyderco responded to a 
customer’s suggestion to design a knife aimed at below-the-waist carry 
with the C30 — Remote Release, earning the Blade magazine 
“Imported Knife of the Year” Award?® for 1994. 

The C23 and C30 are discussed further in the “Working Knives” 
section. 


First 50/50 Choil: C28 — Dragonfly 


The term “choi,” according to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
originated long ago in the cutlery industry of Sheffield, England (see 
Appendix A for more). 

Introduced in 1994, the Dragonfly was the first Clipit designed to 
be considerably smaller than the hands of most users but capable of 
serious use. How do you design a smallish knife that not only has room 
for regular-size fingers but also provides a tenacious, safe grip? You 
provide a choil, or a place for every finger to rest. Until this point the 
choil had always been a feature of the blade itself. But the Dragonfly 
design specified that the choil would not only provide a needed resting 
place but be formed half from the blade and half from the handle. 
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The result is a knife that offers four gripping positions and traditional high Clipit performance 
(detailed in the “Lightweight Knives” section). 


Skeletonized Lightweight Concept: C35 — “Q” Knife 


At first glance the “Q” Model doesn’t even look like a Spyderco Clipit. Its name gives away little 
about the knife and is, in fact, arbitrary: this model was originally named the Silhouette, but it turned 
out that the Imperial Schrade Knife Company had previously registered “Silhouette” as a trademark for 
one of its models. Pity—the name would have well suited the Spyderco knife’s minimalist design. 

With the 1996 SHOT Show rapidly approaching, the Spyderco crew adopted the name “Q” after an 
informal contest among employees and dealers to designate a replacement name for this model. All 
production versions have been called “Q.” 

The “Q” is the result of Sal’s invention of the offset SpringClip and SpringLock and a determination 
to combine maximum performance with the least weight and minimum number of parts in a folding 
knife that would be legal for carry in a maximum number of places in the world—and that would favor 
the nether side of the price spectrum. Clearly the most unusual in appearance of all the Clipits thus far, 
this clean-slate design meets its objectives: weight slightly over 1 ounce, only seven component parts, 
almost 3 inches of cutting power, and a fairly low list price. 

The need for light weight brought an additional and unexpected advantage: blades that can depict 
text, organizational logotypes, or other intricate designs, which are precisely laser-cut through the blade 
cross-section. Spyderco welcomes special orders for these blade designs. One recent series of models that 
recognizes the Professional Rodeo Cowboys Association (PRCA) has a design featuring the PRCA logo. 

The unusual “Q,” which in 1995 received Blade magazine’s “Overall Knife of the Year” Award’, is 
described fully in the “Lightweight Knives” section. 
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The C35 - “Q” features SpringClip and SpringLock and combines maximum performance with the least weight and minimum 
number of parts in a folding knife. It weighs just over an ounce and has only seven component parts. 
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The unique skeleton design earned the “Q” Blade magazine’s “Overall 
Knife of the Year” Award® in 1995. 
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First Production Particle-Metallurgy 
Blade: C36 — Military Model 


In the movie Crocodile Dundee, 
Australian bushman Mick Dundee and his 
new American friend Sue are winding up 
his first evening in New York City when 
they are accosted by a switchblade- 
brandishing thug who demands Mick’s 
wallet. Frightened at the prospect of being 
cut, Sue advises compliance, reminding 
Mick of the knife. Instead of his wallet, 
however, Mick pulls out his own sheath 
knife, huge by comparison, and says (please 
read with an Australian accent here), 
“That’s not a knife—this is a knife!” To 
emphasize his point, he deftly slashes the 
front of the thug’s jacket, a point well 
taken by the thug, who promptly flees. 

To borrow a line from Mr. Dundee in 
describing Spyderco’s C36 — Military 
Model, this here’s a KNIFE! Although 
rather different in appearance, the Military 
is arguably a descendant of the Police 
Model, offering a capacious gripping 
surface and a hardy, businesslike blade of 
CPM 440V steel, offering new levels of 
toughness and edge retention. Free of 
gimmicks that add function, the Military 
represents high and detailed refinement of 
existing function (For more on this, see the 
“Working Knives” section. ) 


Innovative Handle Texturing: 
C41 — Native 


Twice in the past, Spyderco has created 
a reduced-cost model: the C05 — Standard 
in 1984, and the FRN-handle series that 
began in 1990 with the Endura and Delica. 
The C41 — Native arose from similar 
motives, plus a desire to create unique new 
texturing for the FRN handle. In addition, 
Sal wanted to donate a percentage of the 
proceeds from this model to an education 
fund for American Indians. A new clip was 
added during the design phase. 


Spyderco donates part of the proceeds from the C41 — Native to an American Indian educational fund. 


A true Clipit that competes with knockoffs (imitations usually selling for considerably less) in price 
will, predictably, create a wave of new demand, but Spyderco’s determination to avoid continual growth 
and its obsession with quality limit its response to such demand. Hence its initial decision to farm 
production of the Native out to not only an American supplier, but one with high-volume production 
capacity. After waiting for two years for this knife to be produced, however, Spyderco brought the Native 
back in house. 

This model is described in the “Lightweight Knives” section. 


First Fixed-Blade Knife: FB01 — Moran Featherweight 


Bill Moran has been called the dean of American knifemakers. Learning the bladesmith’s art from an 
early age by dint of research and self-application, Bill discovered on his own how to make pattern- 
welded damascus steel and is credited with having introduced the concept of the art blade (known 
several centuries ago) to modern custom knifemaking. Bill was a charter member of the Knifemakers 
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Guild and a founding member of the American Bladesmith Society. He has given unselfishly of his time 
to help newcomers learn the art of bladesmithing. 

Because Bill works by himself and has a lifetime backlog of orders, it is almost impossible today for 
the general public to obtain a Moran knife. Sal sought to remedy this by inviting Bill to be a custom 
collaborator with Spyderco. 

The FBO1 Model is Spyderco’s first fixed-blade knife. In terms of previous models, the only thing it has 
in common is the high quality and workmanship. Although Bill Moran is best known for massive, ornate 
knives, this model is representative of many knives I’ve seen him carry and use in his own work over the 
years. It is simple and practical, with a feel in the hand that makes it difficult to put down. It weighs in at a 
featherweight 3 ounces—less than two Delicas. There isn’t a straight line on this knife; it’s all flowing, 
purposeful curves. Holding it and not actually cutting something takes considerable self-control. 

This model is discussed in detail in the “Custom Collaborations” section. 


First Two-Bladed Clipit: C39 — Dyad Jr. 


The SpyderEdge and PlainEdge styles of cutting edge each have their partisans. As with the hotly 
debated issue of tip-up vs. tip-down carry, the preference may be influenced by the first Clipit one 
carries. But even more than the issue of carry, that of serrated vs. plain edges is one on which people are 
rarely neutral. The 50/50, 60/40, and other edge combinations have all been attempts to offer in one 
blade some of the advantages of both styles in order to please a large number of users. 

The Dyad design, in offering one serrated and one plain blade, tries to provide the best of both 
worlds while keeping the overall size and weight near that of a single-blade tool. Adding a blade to a 
knife is no real challenge; keeping it a Clipit is. 

The prototype of this knife was about 50 percent longer than the production model and was 
developed in 1996. Because of the froglike appearance created by the holes when the blades were closed 
(we see the same effect in the production model), it soon bore an internal nickname that was derived 
from a variety of toad. This name stuck and was used until shortly before the smaller version, the C39, 
was introduced. 

The name “Dyad,” which was picked after considerable brainstorming, is an especially appropriate 
one. The Web Dictionary of Cybernetics and Systems defines a dyad as “a unit involving two related 
entities or a pair of objects as opposed to a monad involving only one.” In fact, the word “dyad” comes 
from the ancient Greek word for “two.” 

In order to assure sufficient supply of what it anticipated would be a popular new model, Spyderco 
designed two parallel versions, a full-size model like the prototype and a miniature model, to be 
developed and made by one of its suppliers in Seki City, Japan. The latter was the first to be introduced 
to the market. 

The unusual and useful C39 — Dyad Jr. is described fully in the “Working Knives” section. 


LIGHTWEIGHT KNIVES 
This section is devoted to lightweights that were introduced on their own. Some lightweight knives 


are simply FRN-handled versions of steel-handle models, and these will be grouped with their respective 
original models. The chart below shows the models that will be covered in this section. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT MODEL PAGE # 


C10 — ENDURA 44 
Cll — DELICA 49 
C28 — DRAGONFLY 53 
LADYBUG 55 
C35 — “Q” KNIFE 57 
C67 — “R” KNIFE 60 
C41 — NATIVE 64 


There are several lightweight models in other series, which can be found in their respective sections: 


Lightweight Model Section 

C14 — RESCUE WORKING KNIVES 
C17 — CATCHERMAN WORKING KNIVES 
C16 — WAYNE GODDARD LIGHTWEIGHT COLLABORATIONS 
C21 — MERLIN WORKING KNIVES 
C26 — SNAP-IT / C30 — REMOTE RELEASE WORKING KNIVES 
C33/C13 — PRO-GRIP WORKING KNIVES 
C34 — JEss Horn II COLLABORATIONS 
C37 — MICHAEL WALKER LIGHTWEIGHT COLLABORATIONS 
C38 — JEss HORN LIGHTWEIGHT COLLABORATIONS 

C10 - Endura 


Spyderco’s motive in developing this knife was to make Clipits available to a wider audience by 
reducing their cost and weight and by adding new blade shapes for a more general class of users. Up to 
this point Spyderco’s all-steel knives were aimed at people who needed high performance—police and 
rescue personnel, riggers, electricians, fisherman, sports professionals, and so on. They were not for 
everyone, but for those who were willing to pay the price and saw an advantage in learning the drill for 
opening, closing, etc. Now Spyderco wanted to serve the wider constituency of people with more 
commonplace needs, less skill, less drive to optimize their handling technique, and a lower budget by 
providing them the same high performance cutting power with a less specialized handle. 

The Endura was the first of these knives, weighing in at only 2.75 ounces. It was introduced, with a 
companion called the Delica (see the following subsection), in 1990. These models differ strikingly from 
the previous range because of their lightweight handles. The chief difference between Endura and 
Delica, however, is size. 

These two models immediately became best-sellers. The expanded set of users included many 
women, for whom the low weight made available innovative modes of attachment to clothing. No 
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The Endura/Delica pair was designed to 
appeal a wider audience, including women. 


longer were the boot, the waistband, and the pants pocket the only place to carry a Clipit: now lapels, 
sleeves, shirt pockets, neckties, and even undergarments became ideal locations. 


First Tip-Up Model 

Spyderco responded to the more generalized needs of the mainstream user by designing the Endura 
to be carried with the blade pointing upward (“tip up”), just the opposite of the all-steel models. This 
provides two advantages: the first was that the patented hole for opening the blade fell right under the 
thumb once the knife was removed from pocket or belt, making the standard method of opening the 
blade for the Endura even more effective than in previous models. The second effect was that the 
alternate method of opening the blade, by holding the blade and flipping the handle to the open 
position, was made more difficult—but since FRN lacks the mass of steel, opening the knife this way 
required so much wind-up that the standard method was actually faster and easier. These characteristics 
would apply to most future FRN models as well. 

The C10 — Endura received the 1990 Blade magazine “Overall Knife of the Year” Award?®. 


Blade 
The Endura blade is similar to that of the Police Model—hollow ground and without a swedge. For 
years it was made from G-2 steel, and later AUS-8 was adopted. 


A New Handle Material Pays Five Dividends 
Any compromise involving reducing cost by substituting an inferior grade of blade was, from the 
start, out of the question. And designing a shorter, thinner blade was clearly not an option for the new 
Endura, since it was, in both blade length and overall length, almost the equal of the two longest 


Tip-Down 
Carry 


The Endura was the first Clipit model designed to be carried with the tip of the blade pointing up. 
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The Endura received Blade magazine’s “Overall Knife of the Year” Award? in 1990. 


models, the Police Model and the Mariner. The obvious candidate for change, then, was the handle. 

The relatively heavy stainless-steel handle (including clip) used on all models up to that time was 
replaced on the Endura by a tough, lightweight FRN that proved almost indestructible. Containing 33 
percent glass fiber, this handle, with integral clip, can be injection-molded at considerably less cost than 
that of machining stainless-steel. 

Not only was the new material much cheaper and lighter, it could be molded with texture for 
enhanced grip. The new texture pattern was called Volcano Grip and would appear on many FRN 
models that would follow. FRN’s fourth advantage was that handles of various colors could be created. 
The combination of the first four advantages yielded a fifth: the opportunity to tap a female market 
sector. Whereas the steel-handled Clipits appealed primarily to professional men, and secondarily to men 
in general, the lightness, lower price, and warmth and colors of FRN allowed the Endura/Delica pair to 
appeal to women in ways the other models never did. Once Spyderco broke into the female market, it 
made a point of not ignoring it. 


Clip 
If the new clip of FRN gripped too tightly, it could be filed down, but the user could not make it 
tighter if it was loose. Unlike the steel clips, which the user could bend back into shape if caught by 
upholstery, seat belt, etc., the FRN clips tended to break off. Recently Spyderco has been experimenting 
with offering users their choice of a new knife—or their own knife with the broken FRN clip ground off 
and a steel clip installed with screws. Response is favoring the latter. 


Lock 
The standard Mar-McBurnette front lock was retained from the steel-handled Clipits. 


Variations 
The Endura is available in PlainEdge, SpyderEdge, and combination blades, with Blak—Ti titanium 
carbo-nitride coating. The blade has a 50/50 edge, with serrations near the handle and the PlainEdge 
toward the tip of the blade. 
This model comes in various handle colors. 


The Endura II 

In 1997 the Endura II followed on the heels of the Delica II, also featuring a steel handle. Its blade 
of AUS-6 enables it to sell for less than other all-steel models. It weighs 5.5 ounces. Its standard clip 
may be moved to allow tip-up or tip-down carry. For a time a new model number, C47, was assigned, 
but then it reverted to the original C10. 


Refinement of the Original Design 

The original FRN clip underwent several generations of improvement to increase strength, usually 
by adding mass to the clip. In 1998 the Endura clip was changed to metal. Even though the Endura 
remained highly successful in essentially its original design, Spyderco upgraded the entire knife later in 
1998. The blade, unchanged in shape, was upgraded to ATS-55 stainless. The FRN handle offered 
enhanced expansion and improved Volcano Grip traction, both for a more secure grip. And the new 
patented metal pocket clip could be removed or tightened with a coin and could be mounted on either 
scale, making the Endura an ambidextrous model. The Endura also retained the lanyard hole in the bolt 
holding the clip. 
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Cll — Delica 


First Multt-Step Offering 

The Delica Model was essentially a scaled-down version of the Endura and was introduced at the 
same time. It weighs 1.75 ounces and has a length of 2 7/8 inches. The Endura/Delica pair catered to 
dualities in users’ size preference, sex, and financial status. 

This multi-step offering of models would set a precedent that Spyderco would follow in some future 
models (e.g., Civilian/Cricket, Mariner/Rescue/Rescue Jr., Pro-Venator/Spur, Terzuola C15/C19, 
Wayne Goddard C16/C18/C20, Renegade/Black Hawk, Police Model/Rookie). The Endura/Delica 
pair itself would be extended later by the diminutive LadyBug Model. 


First Color-Coordinated Model 

Spyderco exploited FRN’s ability to be molded in colors by offering the Delica in blue and pink in 
addition to the standard black. A colorful knife probably creates a less aggressive image in most people’s 
minds than a black one, allowing a knife to be worn openly in a wider variety of social contexts. Some 
men surprisingly reported an unexpected advantage: that carrying a pink Clipit reduced the likelihood of 
its being stolen—at least by another man—if they could endure the inevitable male comments. 

Perhaps in the minds of those sensitive to color coordination, a color actually limited the occasions 
on which the knife can be worn; or perhaps colors were perceived as a distraction having nothing to do 


with high performance. The color offerings were not widely accepted by the market, and Spyderco has 
discontinued most of them. 


Weighing only 1.75 ounces and measuring 2 7/8 inches in length, the Delica is essentially a scaled-down version of the Endura. 
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The American and Swedish mountain climbing teams that scaled Mt. Everest in 1991 
chose the Spyderco Endura as their official knife. Note use of the lanyard to avoid loss. 
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US00D333251S 
(11) Patent Number: Des. 333,251 


Glesser {45} Date of Patent: 4, Feb. 16, 1993 
54] KNI 
(54) PE HANDLE OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
{76} Inventor: Louls Glesser, P.O. Box 800, Golden, Knives Illustrated, Summer 1989, p. 24, Spyderco Po- 
; lice Model Clipit. 
Colo. 80402-0800 
Knives Illustrated, Fall, 1989, p. 17, Spyderco Execu- 
[°°] Term: 14Y a 
: os Cutlery Shoppe, ©1989, p. 7, Spyderco Clipits. 
1 . Primary Examiner—A. Hugo Word 
[21] "Appl. No: 591,025 Assistant Examiner—Doris V. Coles 
Attorney, Agent, or Firm—Ro A. Marrs 
(22] Filed: Oct. 1, 1990, ae x 
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[58] ™~_ of Search ............. D8/99, 98; D7/649-652; The ornamental design for a knife handle, as shown. 
22/118; D25/138, 149, 156-159, 163; 30/293, 
294, 155-161, 299,286 DESCRIPTION 
FIG. 1 is a front elevational view of a knife handle 
56 , showing my new design; 
[56] ae <aba FIG. 2 is a rear elevational view thereof; 
U.S. PATENT DOCUMENTS FIG. 3 is a top plan view thereof; 
D. 277,536 2/19BS Baer oases csssesssnnsneenernenne . 07/649 —- FIG. 4 is « bottom plan view thereof; 
D. 310,621 9/1990) Thompson .....2...-cccecseeeeneees .. D8/99«—s« FIG. S is a left side elevational view thereof; and, 
4,347,665 Q/V9B2 Ghesser ono eeeecececenseeeeeesveeeeee 30/161 FIG. 6 is a right side elevational view thereof. 
The broken line showing of environment is for illustra- 
FOREIGN PATENT DOCUMENTS tive purposes only and forms no part of the claimed 
SS7O31  $/19S7 Bebgiwe .....eecccsenseeeeeones D25/138  — design. 


The patent for the FRN-handled Delica, issued in 1993. 
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U.S. Patent Feb. 16, 1993 Des. 333,251 
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Variations 

In late 1996 the Delica II appeared, the first time a steel-handle Clipit was derived from a model that 
originated in FRN. The great and lasting popularity of the Delica led to demands for the conventional steel 
handle and the extra heft it affords a knife, plus the advantage of a steel clip. The resulting package weighs 
4 ounces. Its blade of AUS-6 stainless enabled it to sell for the same price as the C11. It was also the first 
steel-handle Clipit to be drilled for tip-up or tip-down carry, in the style of the Terzuola collaboration. For 
a time it was assigned a new model number, C43, but then it reverted to the onginal C11. 

In 1998 the original FRN Delica’s clip was changed to metal, the same three-screw design used on 
the steel-handled models. 

Later in 1998, even though the Delica remained highly successful in essentially its original design, 
Spyderco upgraded the entire knife. The blade, unchanged in its classic shape, was upgraded to ATS-55 
stainless. The FRN handle offered enhanced expansion and improved Volcano Grip traction, both for a 
more secure grip. And the new metal pocket clip could be removed or tightened with a coin and could 
be mounted on either scale, making the Delica an ambidextrous model. 

In 1999 Spyderco produced a 1,200-piece batch of pink Delicas with a metal left-right clip. 


C28 — Dragonfly 


The Dragonfly was designed to offer a single Clipit that would fit a hand of any size or age; it would 
be light and easily accessible. 


The leaf-shaped Dragonfly’s lightweight, attractive, ergonomic design gives it widespread appeal. 
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What emerged was a small, light, attractive knife that almost anybody can use effectively. Weighing in 
at 1.2 ounces, it is just under 5.5 inches long overall. 

Once, on a four-day trip, I carried a Dragonfly attached to the underside of the collar on each of the 
casual shirts I wore. Although I was in contact with scores of people during that time, not one 
commented about the knife (even though several commented about two of the shirts). ’'ve done about 
the same thing with a Merlin Clipit (an inch larger), and the knife was commented on several times. The 
diminutive Dragonfly may be just a hair under the threshold of normal observability. 


Blade 

The Dragonfly’s modified drop-point blade is a good example of the salutary effects of the Clipit 
opening hole. Without this hole, the blade, and to some extent the entire knife, would be quite ordinary. 
The room required to place the hole widens the blade into a pleasing and ergonomically useful shape. 
And the hole itself, 11 mm in diameter, is about as big as the one on larger models such as the Worker 
and the Renegade. The full thickness of the blade is maintained to within a quarter of an inch of the tip. 

In profile the blade reminds one of an industrious, moderate-sized bird. Spyderco likens it to the 
shape of a leaf. The hump is curved at the back for comfortable thumb placement, and the wide ricasso 
allows the inclusion of a 50/50 choil. A gentle swedge runs most of the length of the back. For a small 
knife, the Dragonfly can be grasped very effectively and safely. The hollow-ground blade of GIN-I steel 
is 2 1/8 inches long. PlainEdge and SpyderEdge blades are available. 


Handle 

For light weight, FRN was chosen for the handle. Great care has been taken to design a knife that’s 
usable in a variety of comfortable and safe positions—unusual in a small knife. Expansion 1s provided in 
both front and rear to prevent the hand from slipping. Just behind the 50/50 choil the handle expands 
so that the index finger placed behind it will be blocked. In addition, if the knife is held flat in the 
fingers (thumb covering the blade pivot, and index finger on the other side of the handle), the index 
finger is prevented from slipping by a lug that is molded into the FRN. Finally, if the knife is held with 
the thumb and index finger meeting through the hole, the middle finger falls naturally into the safe 
position of the 50/50 choil. This particular grip must be experienced before one can appreciate how 
utterly secure it feels. 

Another curve at the rear of the handle aids in maintaining grip when pulling on the knife. A lanyard 
hole is provided. 

This is a knife that you find yourself opening and holding in various grips, even if there’s no 
immediate work to do, because it feels so good in the hand. The Dragonfly is proof that, if designed 
well, a small, light knife can have most of the comfort and safety features of its larger brothers, as well as 
being fun to hold and use in no fewer than four positions. 


Clip 
A molded FRN clip is provided. Especially in a knife this size, the clip greatly enhances purchase on 
the handle during opening. 
The edge of the handle where the fingers are placed during use has been molded into a smooth, 
comfortable shape to prevent its digging into the skin. 


Lock 
A standard Mar-McBurnette front lock is supplied. 
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Variations 
New, Improved Dragonfly 

In late 1996 the original Dragonfly was significantly upgraded, providing an excellent example of 
how Spyderco can, through a series of subtle changes, greatly improve an already-good design. 

The most significant improvements are the change from hollow grind to flat grind; a larger thumb- 
rest area behind the hole, giving the blade a bit more height; and the repositioning of the opening hole, 
> mm away from the handle and 5mm toward the pivot, for easier opening. 

The back of the blade is swedged for about two-thirds of its length starting from the rear, offsetting 
its increased thickness near the edge. To counteract this small knife’s tendency to roll slightly in the hand 
during opening and to widen the area that contacts the palm or the little finger during use, the molded 
clip now extends to the end of the handle and blends with its shape. Sal refers to this as a “pinky shelf,” 
but I find it helps my ring finger instead. 

Finally, the blade steel was changed from G-2 to AUS-8. 

Even with all these changes, the Dragonfly’s shape and appearance are still the same; they haven’t 
changed its character at all. 


All-Steel Dragonfly 

In 1997 a steel-handled Dragonfly was introduced. It had spent a short time as experimental Model 
CXO05. In addition to reverting to GIN-1 steel, the new name for G-2 , the Dragonfly offers the newer 
flat-ground blade in an all-steel package, including a standard steel clip. This is the only all-steel Clipit so 
far to be carried in a tip-up position, which fits with the small handle mass. 

The Dragonfly has always been a serious knife despite its diminutive appearance. In the all-steel 
version it now Jooks as serious as its larger siblings in the Clipit family. 


LadyBug 


If the size and various colors of the C11 — Delica defused the serious and sometimes -deadly image of the 
Clipit blade, the LadyBug would invest it with an almost charmlike appearance. As with the Delica, however, 
looks can be deceptive: the LadyBug boasts the same cutting performance, albeit in a much smaller package: 
in this case a length (open) of about 4.4 inches and a weight of 0.6 ounce—less than that of a first-class letter. 
Sal told me that his friend Kuzan Oda’s wife once skinned an Alaska Brown bear with a LadyBug! 

Technically, the LadyBug isn’t a Clipit, as it has no clip; instead it is either carried loose or on a 
keychain. It has all the other Clipit features, however—front lock, tough FRN handle with Volcano Grip, 
and the familiar hump and hole for one-handed opening. The blade, 1 7/8 inches in length, is of G-2 
steel with a 50/50 edge. Originally the LadyBug was offered in six colors: black, yellow, red, green, 
pink, and blue. As of this writing only black, red, and blue are available. 

If you carry a LadyBug, be aware that this model will collect more dust and dirt than the clip 
models, so clean it regularly with a brush and/or compressed air. Consider cleaning whatever you carry 
the knife in as well. 

One day a LadyBug might save your life but, because its blade is inherently dangerous, like all knives it 
should be kept out of the hands of small children who don’t know how to handle it properly. If you carry it 
on your keychain, evaluate where you put your keys in consideration of potential access by untrained 
children. Be careful of doing or saying things that would encourage children to treat knives as toys, or 
allowing them to do so. Learn proper knife-handling techniques (begin with the safety rules in Appendix E 
(p. 301), and teach them to your children as soon as they are able to understand. Finally, if you think you 
might have to use a knife defensively, seek some responsible instruction in how to do it (see Appendix D). 
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The miniscule LadyBug boasts big cutting power in a small package—at just over half an ounce it weighs less than a first-class 


letter. Designed to be carried either loose or on a keychain, the LadyBug has all the features of a Clipit except the clip: front 


lock, tough FRN handle with Volcano Grip, and the familiar hump and hole for one-handed opening. Originally offered in six 
colors, it is now available in red, blue, and black only. 
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Variations 
In 1998 the LBK IJ, with a 1 7/8-inch sheepfoot blade of ATS-55, was made available, giving the 
effect of a mini Rescue Model. Aside from its obvious primary use, this blade style is inherently safer 
thanks to the absence of a pointed tip. 


C35 -— “Q” Knife 


Sal’s vision for this completely new knife, introduced at the 1995 SHOT Show as the “Silhouette” 
Model, was nothing less than the creation of “an American Opinel, a knife with no more than necessary 
and no less than needed.” Never heard of Opinel? Read on. 

According to an article by Durwood Hollis in the Winter 1993 issue of Blade Trade, in France the 
name Opinel is synonymous with “pocketknife.” My Larousse dictionary of French even has an entry for 
opinel, defining it as “a folding knife with wooden handle.” Here is a case of a knife manufacturer and a 
model having achieved integration into their culture. Invented about a century ago in France by Joseph 
Opinel, the folder with the characteristic wooden handle, “crowned hand” logotype, and rotating 
locking ferrule is still popular today as a simple (only four component parts) and inexpensive utility knife 
available in a wide variety of sizes. 

The Clipit may achieve similar identity in America. I can imagine the dictionary entry: “Clipit—a 
one-hand opening folding knife with spring clip for attachment to clothing.” Since the Clipit 
consistently demonstrates superiority in design, materials, and performance, it only remains for there to 
be so many of them in circulation that “Clipit” eventually becomes a household word in America. The 
low price and full-size performance of the “Q” and similar models should materially support that goal. 


The “Q” was originally designed back in the late ’80s. I designed it to look like a 
jumble of wires in your hand when closed. The original plan was to have a skeletal blade 
and a skeletal handle both done in stainless. By the time you added a clip and lock that 
were also in wire formation, it would be hard to tell it was a knife. 

The design was to be like a Lotus car, something that was very, very light, no more 
then necessary, nothing there that didn’t have to be there. The line I like to use is, “No 
more than necessary and no less than perfect.” It provides a lock—a very simple, 
primitive lock yet very high tech. Then the rest was sucked out: anything that didn’t need 
to be in the blade and didn’t need to be in the handle was removed to make this the 
lightest possible cutting tool around. 


Even before it was in production, the “Q” received the Blade magazine “Overall Knife of the Year” 
Award? at the 1995 Blade Show, Spyderco’s eighth award in eight years. 


Design Objectives 

Spyderco set itself several daunting objectives with this model: achieving minimal mass, weight, and 
number of parts, while retaining traditional Spyderco cutting performance; ambidextrous clip and lock; 
and low cost to the consumer. (No attempt was made to position the “Q” with respect to the Opinel 
knife in any way, since the two are not competitors.) 

The result is a strikingly different knife weighing in at about 1 ounce (the weight of two of the tiny 
LadyBug Models). It would be difficult to further reduce the number of its component parts while 
achieving the functions of one-hand opening and locking, plus attachment to clothing: 
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Blade magazine’s custom version of the “Q” graced the front cover of the 
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magazine when the model was named “Overall Knife of the Year” for 1995. 
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¢ 1 handle (molded in one piece) 

¢ 1 blade 

¢ 1 blade pivot pin 

¢ 2 blade bushings 

¢ 1 offset SpringClip (requires no mounting hardware) 

¢ 1 offset SpringLock (requires neither pivot nor spring) 

¢ 1 offset SpringLock retaining pin (added later during production) 


Despite its feather-lightness (about 1 ounce) and technical wizardry, the “Q” knife shares the same 
cutting performance as its brother Clipit models. The design challenge was met—but don’t expect this 
knife to stay the same: it will be incrementally improved, as Spyderco has done with other models. 

Another improvement that Spyderco has made, beginning with the first “Q,” is a low price. Not 
only will the technical features of this knife present a formidable barrier to knock-off artists; the 
production costs of even a visually credible knockoff will position it close to a real “Q” in price. Lawyers 
aren’t the only defense against knockoffs; welcome to high-tech innovation. 

Each of the features of the “Q” is new. 


Blade 
High-carbon 440C stainless steel is used in the hollow-ground modified drop-point blade, which has 
2.25 inches of cutting edge. Intricate patterns, either Spyderco’s design or yours, can be cut with great 
accuracy by laser; the result lowers blade weight and can be very pleasing aesthetically. The standard 
pattern plays off of the geometry of the handle, and also contains the Spyderco “bug” insignia. Both 
SpyderEdge and PlainEdge are available. 
The Spyderco signature round opening hole is about the only “traditional” aspect of this knife. 


Handle 
The handle is made of FRN and is skeletonized to further reduce weight and mass. The cutouts are 
in the shapes of triangles, diamonds, and trapezoids in a seemingly random arrangement, also providing 
three-dimensional traction (grip) for the hand without the need for molded checkering. At each end, on 
both sides, mounting grooves for the clip are molded into the handle. A lanyard hole is provided. 


Clip 

A one-piece patented offset SpringClip is used, made of stainless rod formed into a loop with each 
end bent outward about a quarter inch. This is the first production application of such a clip. It is 
inserted in the handle by squeezing it, then introducing each end, one by one, into its groove in the 
handle. Spring force is provided by the unequal-length arms, the degree of bend, and the direction of 
insertion. Four mounting sites are provided, allowing tip-up and tip-down carry and right- and left- 
handed use; the clip could also be removed and left off for in-pocket carry. No tools and little force are 
required for any of these changes. 


Lock 
A patent-pending SpringLock, similar in general appearance to the clip, was designed for this model. 
The lock is mounted into place on the back of the handle in about the same way as the clip. Similarly, 
spring force is provided by the unequal-length arms, the degree of bend, and the method of insertion. In 
operation the lock functions like a front lock, hooking into a recess in the tang of the blade, although in 
terms of how the lock itself pivots it is quite different. The lock can be opened (by lifting) from either 
side of the handle, allowing use by either hand. 
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A laser is used to cut intricate patterns and designs into the high-carbon 440C stainless steel blade of the “Q” knife. This 
process lowers blade weight, and the result can be very pleasing aesthetically. 


Unlike a traditional lockback design, this lock plays no part in biasing the blade toward closing; 
instead, the lock provides a damping function similar in effect to that of a liner lock. Also like a liner 
lock, it slips into a shallow detent in the tang to bias the blade to remain closed. 


Variations 
Roughly 40 different laser-cut designs in the blade of the “Q” have been made to date. Spyderco 
invites special orders for company and organizational logotypes. A sheepfoot blade has appeared on 
some of these knives, e.g., a special edition for the 1996 New York Knife Show. 
In 1997 the handle of the “Q” was thinned down to decrease its profile in the pocket. Its new, 
uniform thickness is 3/8 inch, excluding clip. A small pin was added above the middle of the lock to 
limit its movement. 


C67 — “R” Knife 


Before you start speculating on the origin of this knife’s name, consider that Spyderco originally had 
a different name for the “Q,” which another knife company turned out to be using; thus “Q” was a kind 
of default name. But having given birth to this generic model, the company was only being consistent in 


naming the C67 the “R.” 
Once knife users got beyond the novelty of the skeletonized silhouette handle and blade of the “Q, 
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United States Patent 119) 1) Patent Number: 5,379,492 
Glesser [45] Date of Patent: Jan. 10, 1995 
[54] SPRING CLIP Attorney, Agent, or Firm—Roger A. Marrs 
[76] Inventor: Louis S. Glesser, P.O. Box 800, [57] ABSTRACT 
Golden, Colo. 80402-0800 A spring clip is disclosed herein for use on belt or pock- 
(21] Appl. No.: 106,995 et-held articles such as tools, pens, knives or the like, 
which includes a mounting block secured to the article 
[22] Filed: Aug. 17, 1993 test is provides with 0 pals. of spened-aper: and open- 
51] bta‘s.......... SB 21/00 passageways Opening on Opposite 
US. eee ene ee ee ee ee 


58] Field of Search ................ 24/3 L, 499, 500, 517, sections Opposing 
24/518, 67.3, 67.5, 67.11, 3J hugs adapted to be insertably disposed into the respec- 
tive passageways so as to act as pivots permitting the 
[56] References Cited linear sections to be raised and lowered to and from the 
US. PATENT DOCUMENTS article. A torsional action results when the linear sec- 
tions of the clip are lifted causing a spring bias urging 
1,069,210 8/1913 Ward ..........._._._...... 24/6711 the linear sections towards the article to provide a yield- 

4,897,898 2/1990 Chapin ................ 4/3 LX 


Primary Examiner—James R. Brittain 5 Claims, 1 Drawing Sheet 


Patent for one-piece offset SpringClip, first applied to the “Q” knife. 
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it became obvious that it offered a lot of cutting performance in a l-ounce package. The idea of a 
heavier-duty skeletonized knife with a metal handle followed shortly after the “Q” was introduced. The 
Spyderco team wasted no time in moving toward a robust Endura-sized version of the “Q.” In July 
1997 I saw two prototypes, a stainless-handle “Q,” and what looked very close to today’s “R” (it had 
that name from the start) with a front lock. In mid-1999 the C67 came on the market. 

Despite their obvious similarities in profile, the “Q” and “R” are implemented quite differently. 


Blade 

At 3 1/2 inches, the blade of the “R” is a full inch longer than that of the “Q” (probably for 
increased strength) and lacks its imbedded “bug” shape, but retains the opening hole and overall 
pattern. ATS-34 steel is used, and both PlainEdge and SpyderEdge versions have appeared. Everything 
about this blade is more robust. Even the saber hollow grinding has been kept to a minimum: one has to 
look for it to find it. 

Although Spyderco doesn’t refer to a 50/50 choil on the “R,” it’s there—just not in the same shape 
as on other Clipits. 


Handle 
Here is where the differences become more obvious. The slim handle is of aluminum, onto which a 
coating called Almite is layered, leaving a nicely dulled finish to contrast with the bright steel of the 
blade. The skeleton pattern reveals further differences from the “Q”: 


Like the “Q,” the “R” features a skeletonized blade, but it is more robust in every way, having a longer blade and an aluminum 
handle. 
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¢ a Mar-McBurnette front-lock mechanism, most of which is visible through the handle pattern 
¢ four Phillips-head screws that, along with the pivot pin, hold the scales together 

¢ a lined lanyard hole 

e athree-screw clip (described below) 


Amazingly, this Endura-size all-metal knife weighs only 2.75 ounces. The coating gives the handle 
a smooth, comfortable surface that, in combination with the skeleton pattern, approaches a nonslip 
grip. Yet this is far from a handle that simply looks blackened: the contrast among the steel, 
aluminum, and coated elements is downright elegant. This is another one of those Clipits that should 
be handled to be appreciated. 

Clip 

A black-coated three-screw “traditional” Spyderco clothing clip is mounted far out on the 
handle to keep most of this knife out of sight in your pocket. Unlike that of the “Q,” the clip of 
the “R” is not reconfigurable: it provides right-handed, tip-up carry. (The blade and handle do 
permit either-hand opening.) 


Lock 
Users who are curious as to how Spyderco’s front lock operates will find the C67 to be “the visible 
knife.” The interface between lock and blade tang is clearly shown, as are the lock spring and the rocking 
action of the lock itself. 
The little round space in the tang underneath where the lock engages is called a fillet, by the way, 
and is put there for added strength. 


C41 — Native 


Although completely designed by Spyderco, the Native was to be the first Clipit manufactured by an 
American supplier. In the end, however, Spyderco itself produced the original version, although a steel- 
handle variation made in Seki City was actually marketed first. 


Handle 

The Native’s patented handle is the focus of much innovation. It was designed with better grip in 
mind through patented directional-bias texture, a series of graduating steps that radiate outward from 
the center of the handle. This texture, which is seen as a spider-web pattern molded into each scale, acts 
by resisting movement in the hand in a certain direction: one part of the pattern resists the hand’s 
slipping forward onto the blade if the knife hits an object while the user is thrusting it forward; the other 
resists the hand’s sliding off the handle as the knife is pulled out of some object holding it. 

The scales are symmetrical, allowing one-handed opening by either hand, and are made of FRN. As 
with other models such as the Renegade, Black Hawk, and Military, the Native features a 50/50 choil, 
which increases comfort and safety in use. 

Unlike most other Clipits the C41 has a deep finger cutout in the handle behind the choil, making 
the knife extraordinarily comfortable to hold. It works with the directional-bias texturing and the thumb 
rest described below to make it difficult for this model to slip from one’s grip during use. 

One other “first” on the handle: following tradition on FRN-handle Clipits, the Native has a small 
circle on the scale that has the model name and “Spyderco” in its outer band, and the bug logotype in 
the middle. In all previous cases the circle area was low (relative to the outer surface) and the letters and 
bug were raised. This circle happens, however, to lie where the clip presses against the handle, and with 
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the new clips it was found that the raised pattern could wear pants pockets too quickly. I don’t know 
whether my suggestion to reverse the raised and lowered areas was the first, but this change was made 
on the Native: the result is a much smoother surface. 


Blade 
The Native’s blade is a drop-point design, putting its point about in the middle of the blade, back-to- 
edge. It has a wide swedge to enhance balance and to narrow the tip of the blade. Although there is no 
hump on top of the opening hole, a thumb-rest area is created by a series of lugs (perpendicular grooves) 
along the back of the blade near the handle. Although 440A and G-2 stainless have been the steels used 
for this blade, CPM 440V will be used exclusively beginning in 2000. 


Clip 
The Native is designed to be carried in the tip-up position and has a patented reversible metal clip. 
Originally designed for the Native but first having appeared on the C16 — Goddard Lightweight, this 
clip reveals two new features. First, it’s capable of three configurations: mounting for left-handed use, 
mounting for right-handed use, and complete removal for in-pocket carry or bench use. Second, it is 
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The Japanese design patent for the spider-web pattern molded in to the scales on the C41 — Native’s FRN handle. 
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United States Patent 19 


Glesser 
[54] KNIFE WITH REVERSIBLE CLIP 
[75] Inventor: Louis S. Glesser. Golden. Colo. 
[73] Assignee: Spyderco, Inc.. Golden. Colo. 
[21] Appl. No.: 651,847 
(22] Filed: May 21, 1996 
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[57] ABSTRACT 


A knife having a reversible clip for securing the knife to a 
user. The clip is advantageously reversible so that the knife 
can be mounted in the position most comfortable for the 
user. The clip can be easily reversed and is designed to 
reduce undesirable rotation of the clip and also to provide a 
lanyard hole for otherwise securing the knife to the user or 
another supporting member. 


12 Claims, 2 Drawing Sheets 


The patent for the reversible metal clip featured on the C41 — Native. It debuted on the C16 — Wayne Goddard. 
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mounted by a single two-piece stainless-steel bolt called a thimble, which passes through the entire 
width of the knife, and which can rapidly be loosened or tightened with a coin. The clip is held against 
lateral movement by the square hole in the handle into which it fits. Since the two thimble elements 
screw into one another, not the handle, there is no danger of stripping the threads as would exist when 
wood-type screws are tapped directly into the FRN handle. 

The thimble is hollow and thus also provides a hole for attachment of a lanyard. 


Lock 
A Mar-McBurnette front lock is used. 


Variations 
The FRN-handled Native was actually preceded to market by a steel-handled version featuring a 
blade of AUS-10 stainless. It was called the Native II. 


WORKING KNIVES 


Working knives are designed to favor some kind of activity, be it occupational or personal. Weight 
and size are secondary to function here. Most Spyderco working knives have been capable of general use 
as well, and, of course, all Clipits are designed for high performance, so this category is perhaps a bit 
arbitrary, but I believe it is useful nonetheless. 


C02 — Mariner / C14 — Rescue / C45 — Rescue Jr. 


C02 - Mariner 
In 1982 the first of the Clipit knives aimed at specific users appeared. The Mariner’s blade carried a 
shape immediately familiar to sailors—that of the traditional rigging knife. This model has proven to be 
the most effective for specialized use that Spyderco has yet produced. Sal states, 


At that point I felt we were ready for serrations and needed something that would 
have a little more length than the CO1 — Worker. In creating the Mariner Model I was 
after the 3 1/2- inch cutting edge that was very common for people who carried knives. 
However, I didn’t want to create something that would be a weapon, again because of 
the ease of access and easy opening. So we elected to put a sheepfoot blade on it. We 
gave it just enough point so that you could push it through an oil can, since back then 
guys used to open oil cans with their knives; they don’t have cans like that any more, but 
it’s an interesting piece of reasoning. 

We knew that this would be a very high-performance tool as soon as we started 
playing with the prototypes. We marketed it primarily as a marine knife for seagoing 
people for cutting ropes, or cutting out ropes that they can’t get the knots loose. Then 
we made another version for paramedics, using steel with slightly different characteristics. 

I carried a Mariner for a number of years and found it to be an ideal all-around 
working tool. The blade was thick out to the tip which allowed you to actually use it as a 
pry bar. You can’t use the handle as a pry-bar handle because the pivot pin isn’t strong 
enough to support prying, but we found that the hole gave you a certain amount of 
leverage. A friend of mine once used his Mariner to lift up the diesel engine on his boat 
to replace broken motor mounts, something he needed to do very quickly at sea. 
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rE. Macc entirely ot the tinest Seki G2 Chrome ni Wy Stamnless, these 


knives are truce tools The clip keeps these Knives at the top of vour 
pocket, casy to tind and ready to be used The unique 
thumb loop makes opening a spyderco a one hand operation 


If vou plan to use vour spyderco tor whitthng or scraping 
order the stramht edged model. The serrated edge models 
are for fast cllective Cutung A tinm even stroke with the 
serrated edge will take vou casily through a one 


mch hawser 


The manners the best of the cutting 
Wools The 4 mich sheepsk mot Dhade 
isextra heavy for vour biggest 
cutung chores 


Phe worker, withats ). blade on top 
docsnateven have to be falls opened 
to cut twine or tape: Fully opened i 

ms amatch tor anv Knate 


Al] sivles available in both lett and 
nvht hand models 


SCT ated or not serrated 


he trangle sharpener puts a fast 
consistent, beautitul edge on vout 
koives, shears and most cutuing tools 
Ircomes inan attractive leather 
carrving case which protects itand 
makes completely portable 


Model 201 Mariner 

Model 211) Worker (Serratcd ) 
Model 211) Worker (Straight edged ) 
Model 250) Triangle Sharpmaker 


edt bao 


The Mariner (at left), with its sheepfoot blade and square-edged scale, has proven to be the most effective model for specialized 


use that Spyderco has ever produced. Note original model designations. 
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The introduction of this important model received a setback on May 5, 1982, when its inventor lost 
the prototype in a Rocky Mountain snowbank! He marked the location and kept returning until the 
snow had melted, whereupon he was able to recover the knife. 


The Mariner’s Knife 
In his classic book The Arts of the Sailor, Hervey Garrett Smith devotes over two pages to describing 
the characteristics most desired in a sailor’s knife: 


Of course it will be used most often in the cutting of rope and cordage, and 
occasionally canvas. .. . The shape of the blade is of the utmost importance. The tip or 
point should be blunt—the closer it approaches the shape of a meat cleaver the better. 
The sharp point of a hunting or skinning knife is unsuitable and dangerous. The cutting 
edge should be straight or slightly curved throughout its length, without the sudden 
round at the tip found in most penknives. 


Called a sheepfoot blade, this is the shape given the Mariner. 

Smith goes on to extol sharpness and accessibility, recommending a sheath knife over the folders of his 
day (1953) because “it is always instantly accessible. One quick, backhanded swipe and the hand comes up 
with the knife ready for action.” He then recounts a critical emergency at sea in which, having a rapidly 
deployable sheath knife to cut the halyards, he prevented his boat from capsizing in a vicious squall. Had 
Spyderco’s Mariner been clipped to his pocket, Smith would probably have had those halyards cut even 
sooner, slicing through the lines at perhaps twice the speed of the unserrated sheath knife. 

Although England has lots of sailors, the Mariner’s sales there were rather poor, which puzzled 
Spyderco until a native explained that, in addition to its normal meaning, the term “mariner” is also 
applied to homosexuals. The model designation was retained, however. 


Blade 

Because of its straight edge and stout, blunt tip carrying almost the full thickness of the blade, the 
Mariner’s blade will also survive emergency prying that might break the tip of other blade shapes. 

Although the original model included a PlainEdge option, only a SpyderEdge is offered today. As 
with the Worker Model, the hump over the opening hole serves to locate the thumb if downward 
pressure must be applied. 

To date this blade has been supplied in two steels, AUS-8 and G-2 (GIN-1)—the former thought to 
offer a finer edge and greater resistance to rusting and the latter greater toughness and a slightly longer- 
lasting edge. 


Handle 

The Mariner’s handle is similar to the stainless handle of the Worker Model. Because of the 
Mariner’s longer blade, Spyderco wanted to keep the handle as thin as possible for comfortable wear, 
giving the wearer a fairly long cutting edge (3 3/8 inches) with neither the bulk of a sheath nor a heavy 
weight at the bottom of a pocket. 

Besides shape, the Mariner’s handle differs from the Worker’s in one other aspect: its front scale 
(opposite to the one with the clip) contains an elongated slot to aid in drying the blade after use in 
saltwater. Saltwater can rust even fine stainless steel, and when closed the blade tends to trap moisture in 
the handle, so it was necessary to vent the scale. To the sailor the shape of this venting slot resembles 
that of a shackle key. Since shackles are somewhat specialized equipment, I’m not going to explain their 
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use here, but if you’re a sailor in heavy seas and 
you need to open a shackle to save your life but 
have no proper tool for the job, by all means use 
your Mariner’s drying hole—but be aware that 
you will probably damage its lock spring (which 
is visible through the hole). For all less dire uses, 
keep a proper shackle key on a lanyard and use it 
instead. 

A lanyard hole is provided. This is especially 
useful at sea, where unsecured small items may 
end up overboard just as they are needed for 
some urgent use. Knives, pliers, and other 
personal objects should always be tied to their 
owners when offshore. 


Clip 
The Mariner features the standard metal 
clip. 


Lock 
The Mar-McBurnette front lock of the 
Worker was also used on the Mariner. 


“? carry the Spyderco Mariner. | used ut to cut three men 
loose after their raft had capsized and they were caught 
on a sweeper. One week later, | used the knife to cut a 


hoy from a submerged airplane seat ~ 
Variations Terry E. Eggleston, 


“MiniMariner” miniature versions (ladies’ Sacramento, California 
jewelry, on chain) were made in stainless and 
with abalone-shell inlay. 

The 90-degree angles on the edges of the 
scales were chamfered (beveled) for less hand 
fatigue. This was carried out on later steel models as well, and it became standard after that. 


An ideal all-around working tool, the Mariner has proven useful 
in rescue situations. Its blade can double as pry bar. 


C14 — Rescue 


As the rescue and life-saving efforts of firemen, paramedics, and similar personnel gradually gained 
professional status over the last 20 years, the tools used by these heroes increasingly became specialized to 
their needs. Accident victims, for example, must often be cut out of their seat belts or clothing in order to 
be moved to safety or transported to a hospital, yet the sharp-pointed knives that made up most of the 
market tended to wound the victim as the rescuer slid it under the material to be cut. A better blade shape 
was needed. 

With its blunt tip and straight edge, the blade shape that serves the mariner turned out to serve 
emergency personnel equally well. In addition, the serrated SpyderEdge cuts rapidly and effortlessly, 
saving time and nerves. Model C14 — Rescue was introduced in 1991. G-2 steel was chosen in view of 
its higher performance, as well as the Rescue Model’s reduced need for rust resistance as compared to 
the Mariner. 

The Rescue’s FRN handle enabled Spyderco to offer the same useful blade of the Mariner at 
about half the overall weight and half the price. 
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The front scale of the Rescue’s handle (nonclip side) contains an elongated slot to aid in drying the blade after use in saltwater. 


Grip under Slippery Conditions 
To provide a more reliable grip on the Rescue in conditions where water, blood, and so on were 
present, a patterned Volcano Grip texture was specified for the handle. 


Drying Hole 
Although the Rescue’s drying hole is similar to the steel-handled Mariner’s, using it as a shackle key 
could damage the handle. Better to carry a proper tool. 


Visibility 
For maximum visibility the Rescue has been produced with orange, yellow and black scales, along 
with a small run of white. 


Variations 

In 1998 the Rescue blade was upgraded 
to ATS-55 stainless, and a reversible metal 
clip was added, greatly increasing the value 
of this useful tool. 


C45 — Rescue Jr. 


With the exception of models that are 
designed and introduced at the same 
time (e.g., Endura/Delica), Spyderco 
never merely makes a knife larger or 
smaller without substantially improving 
it in several areas. So it is with the 
Rescue Jr., son of the Rescue, 
introduced in 1998. 


Blade 
Blade steel has been upgraded to Zr 2 Ie haves 
ATS-55. The 3 1/8-inch blade hawt 4 ety OT ORL, 


reflects the sheepfoot shape but has a 
more pronounced thumb-rest area 
behind the opening hole. The blade 
is only a quarter of an inch shorter 
than that of the Rescue. A 50/50 
choil has been added for increased 
comfort and safety. 


Handle 

The handle is of FRN but has 
two improvements: a new overall 
shape that offers enhanced 
expansion, and the newer, 
sharper Volcano Grip texture 
that first appeared on the 
Goddard Lightweight. 
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The Rescue Jr., introduced in 1998, is slightly smaller and lighter than the Rescue and also features significant improvements in 
the design of both the handle and the clip. 


Clip 

The clip has undergone major change, resulting in three additional improvements. The 
nonadjustable FRN clip has been replaced by a metal clip secured by a single large thimble that can be 
tightened with a coin, it’s reversible for left-hand carry, and both clip and thimble are finished in a dull 
black for low visibility. 

With all these improvements, the Rescue Jr. weighs four tenths of an ounce less than the Rescue. 


Lock 
The Rescue Jr. features a Mar-McBurnette front lock. 


Variations 
This model is also available with an orange handle. 


Safety Note on Use by Airborne Personnel 

Because of their relative safety when cutting clothing and webbing near the skin, the Mariner, 
Rescue, and Rescue Jr. Clipits are popular with parachutists, both military and civilian. Before a jump, 
however, the blade should temporarily be secured closed with a rubber band, lest it inadvertently open 
in the high-g conditions of parachute opening or landing. The band can rapidly be raked off with the 
hand the first time the knife is needed. 


C03 —- Hunter / C04 — Executive / C13 — Pro-Venator / 
C32 -— Spur / C33/C13 — Pro-Grip 


The C01 — Worker and C02 — Mariner Clipits had specialized blades. The five models described in 
this section are considered general-service designs, although some have names that suggest hunting and 
are, in fact, for hunting tasks such as skinning, field-dressing game, and preparing meals. As Sal notes, 
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We were getting customer requests for a Worker knife but without a fragile tip. So we 
created the Hunter and Executive Models. Originally the Executive was called the 
Clipette, a confusing name that was dropped. 

At this point we had four fairly revolutionary models [C01 — C04] which 
nevertheless had some primitive features. Some of the customers complained about the 
sharp corners on the handles. Chamfering the handles was an expensive tooling job, and 
we had to do them one at a time. 

The C13 was an attempt to upgrade the C03. I learned more again about the blades 
and their effects. I felt that it was time for us to come up with a blade that was designed 
more for the hunter but still would be effective for almost any situation. I like the idea of 
experimenting with Kraton in the handle because it worked well on the C12. It turned 
out to be an excellent knife. 

The C33 Pro-Grip was an attempt to make a lighter and less expensive version of the 
Pro-Venator. The C13 was very popular at the time, the price hadn’t gone up yet, and 
everybody liked the Kraton feel. It does everything well, a lightweight performance 
version of a very successful blade shape. 


Each of these models was designed to provide a robust, lightweight folding knife that could also be used 


as an alternative to the traditional heavier and bulkier sheath hunting knife. Such a knife would also appeal 
to the serious backpacker. The shapes of the knives are similar; they differ chiefly in handle style. The 


HEUASLE les] Pete RVANCE Diu POM POLDERS” 


Hunter R UNIQUE FLAVORS 
Spyderco's rugged traditiona ities POE VaMnaro p™ 


stainless folder. All ainless 
handle, blade, and 
bik clip. 


(Blade Magazine Award Winner) 

The industry standard: stainless 

handle, Kraton® inlay in handle 
-and clothing clip for a 


OriGinAL THuMBHOLE OPENER 
secure grip. 


COMBINATION PLAINEDGE/SPYDEREDGE SERRATIONS S 
pur 

(New for ‘95) 

A fistful of tough” 

precision, high quality, 

Stainless steel, with a 

Kraton® inlay and clothing clip 


"ro-Grip™ 
ew for °95) Lightweight 
Zytel handle. Kraton® 


= inlay in handle 
and beneath 


clothing clip. 


CLOTHING CLIPS FOR CONVENIENT CARRY AND ACCESS 


For more information, ask someone who owns a CLIPIT™. 
See your local Soycderco’™ dealer, or call us at 1-800-525-7770 for our free brochure. 


Each of these models, which feature a similar shape but differ in the style of their handles, was designed to provide a robust, 
lightweight folding knife that would appeal to the serious backpacker and could also be used as an alternative to the traditional 
heavier and bulkier sheath hunting knife. 
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Hunter and Executive Models were introduced in 1983. The other three models were introduced between 
199] and 1995. In 1991 the Pro-Venator received Blade magazine’s Imported Knife of the Year Award.® 

My first Clipit was an Executive Model. Sal had a few that he had had engraved “New York Knife 
Show 1987.” I believe I paid $45 for it. At that time there were only five Clipit models. I carried it every 
day for eight years until I moved to a larger model. The scales and blade are scratched, but a little 
polishing would put it back in new condition. Thanks to the Tri-Angle Sharpmaker kit, which I bought 
the same day I bought the knife, its edge has always been sharp. 


Blade 

The tasks of skinning and caping both call for a curved blade, one with some “belly” (deep convex 
curve) to allow that part of the blade to cut first. A sharply pointed tip would be a disadvantage on such a 
knife; instead a drop point style is used. For highest performance, serrations were placed on the half of the 
blade nearest to the handle, creating Spyderco’s first PlainEdge /SpyderEdge combination blade. The 
plain half of the blade would handle the more delicate or controlled work. Some blades have had slightly 
different combinations such as 60/40 and 40/60. All blades have been of G-2 (GIN-1) stainless. 

All models feature the trademarked Clipit opening hole. On later models the area behind the hump 
was made concave, to locate the thumb when downward pressure is required. 


Handle 
Various handle materials have been used. The C03 — Hunter and C04 — Executive have all-stainless 
handles; the C13 — Pro-Venator and C32 — Spur have stainless handles inlaid with Kraton interframe to 
enhance grip. The C33 — Pro-Grip has an FRN handle with Kraton interframe. All models provide a 
lanyard hole. 


Clip 
The clips on these models are typical of their respective handles. Clips on stainless handles are stainless 
and carry the knife with the blade tip down; fourth-generation FRN clips are used on the FRN-handle 
model, and they carry the blade tip-up. The Kraton-interframe models feature Kraton pads on the clips to 
enhance grip. Some users feel the Kraton pads do too good a job and have replaced them with standard clips. 
The FRN Pro-Grip features an unusual separately molded clip (those on other FRN handles are 
molded as a part of the handle). 


Lock 
The Mar-McBurnette front lock is used on all models. 


Variations 

¢ The C03 — Hunter was further refined by replacing the drop-point blade by the combination blade 
of the Pro-Venator. 

¢ Thirty of the C04 — Executive Models were inlaid with dinosaur bone and given to Spyderco 
employees and suppliers. 

¢ All of the early COls, CO2s, C03s, and C04s were originally available in a left-hand version. 

¢ Some embellished variations of the C03, C04, and C13 were offered. (See the “After-Market 
Variations section of Part I.) 

¢ The C32 was based on the C04 Executive and added Kraton handle inlay; combination blade only. 
It was discontinued because of high price and the fact that it duplicated an existing model. 

¢ In 1999 the Pro-Grip’s designation was changed from C33 to C13. 

¢ During its major model-reduction campaign in late 1999, Spyderco reduced the representation from 
this group of models in the total product line to just one, the C13 Pro-Grip. 
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CO5 — Standard 


The objectives for the C05 were well understood: to forestall knockoffs of Clipit models. The team 
decided that if any party were to do it, it should be Spyderco itself, so the quality could be maintained 
through innovation. Sal relates, 


The C05 was our first knockoff. We wanted a knife that would be less expensive than 
the ones we were selling. We were already into the $40 and $50 range and we knew that 
if we didn’t do something quickly our knives would be knocked off. 

The knife was pitched at shows and sold for $20. We sold quite a few of them. 

The descriptions of the parts will show how this was accomplished. 


Sudden Steel NE 
The CLIPIT YY tf 
Lockback Knife y ~% 4 


Opens abruptly with one-hand operation. You simply pinch [the Diade 
between thumb and forefinger over the Diade hole Then. as you flick the 
handie Gownwarc. if Sweeps into the paim of your hand and the lock 
clicks in to place Quick as a quarrel—you re armec and ready’ Of 
course, the CLIPIT s one-hand operation is also helpful anytime you need 
a Cutting edge rapidly and the other hand is occupiec All parts are 
stainless steel—scales backspring. pins. clip and screws The 2%” 
blade is 440 stainless for a long lasting edge Unusual Dlace design pro 
vides a more powerful point Supplies thumb rest Dehingd Dlace hole. too 
Lock 1s positive No play in this Dlade at ali Slim profile lets you comfor 
tably slip this Nardworker in your pocket. inside your Dell or into your 
boot The built-in clip holds it tight Thong hole in handie 3%” long 
closec Choice of straight or serrated edge 

STRAIGHT Edge—#2-CP-406.... $25.00 

SERRATEO Edge for difficult Culting tasks like cutting hose. Card: 
board, rope. seat belts. etc the serrated edge is superior Good for all 
regular Cufting uses except whillling anc scraping 

#2-CP-407. $25.00 


The C05 — Standard was Spyderco’s own Clipit knockoff, a lower-end model introduced in 1984 that sold for about half the 
price of other Clipit models. In the catalog above it was advertised for $25. 
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Spyderco made it no secret that the Standard was a lower-cost model (its original name was the 
“Economy” ), and its advertising reflected how the cost was lowered. This model was introduced in 
1984 and has withstood the introduction of even lower priced FRN models, probably because it offers a 
blade almost identical to the popular Delica, but with a steel handle and tip-down carry. 


Blade 

The shape of the Standard’s blade anticipated that of the Delica, which would be developed several 
years later. It is hollow-ground, just under 3 inches long, and is the first Clipit to reflect an almost 
straight line along the back of the blade from hump to tip. The shape of the blade reflected both 
customer input and the results of strength testing. 

Production costs were reduced by using a lower-carbon stainless steel, AUS-6, which causes less wear 
on equipment and can be finished faster. Because otherwise it has about the same alloy analysis as AUS- 
8, it is more resistant to corrosion than the latter. PlainEdge and SpyderEdge models are produced. 


Handle and Clip 
Costs were reduced on the steel handle by giving it thinner scales and a lower level of polishing (the 
handle rivets could be distinguished). The edges were left at 90 degrees. The clip was formed by 
stamping directly out of one scale instead of the separate screwed-on clip used on the rest of the line 
(C01-C04); this saved production and material costs but sacrificed function: the edges of the clip and 
the scale interacted like scissors and tended to cut clothing, and the clip’s spring action was weak. 
Nevertheless, this clip was later imitated by several manufacturers. 


Lock 
A Mar-McBurnette front lock was used, with some minor changes to reduce cost. 


Variations 

Once Spyderco realized that the Standard was still popular even though lower-cost models had been 
introduced, its scales were made thicker, the typical Clipit clip was adopted, and the handle was given the 
normal degree of polish. The AUS-6 blade steel was retained, which accounts for the Standard’s 
remaining price advantage over other steel-handle models. 

The C05 was discontinued in the mid-1990s, and an effort called the “Dradnats” project was begun 
to design its replacement. Dradnats, if you haven’t figured it out yet, is “Standard” spelled backward. The 
result of that project was the Calypso, a knife sufficiently different to warrant a new model number, C52. 

In 1998, however, the Standard was reissued with G-10 handle, ATS-55 blade, and black metal clip. 
At this point it takes its place as a regular model, perhaps as a midpoint between the original FRN Delica 
and the all-steel Delica II. At 3 mm, or almost 1/8 inch, thickness, the Standard’s blade is somewhat 
stouter than the Delica’s, which is 2.5 mm, or about 3/32 inch thick. 


C07 —- Police Model / C51 - Rookie 
This knife was introduced in 1984. Designed to provide officers with a rapidly deployable utility knife 
with a blade hefty enough to do additional duty as a utility tool and a defensive weapon, the Police Model 
rapidly became a collector’s item. This model has seen more variations than any other Clipit and remains 
one of the best-selling models. Since Sal originally designed the knife for himself, we’ll let him tell the story: 
The Police Model is simply a Mariner with a tip. We started to get requests for a knife 
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The original C07 Police Model, known as the Pig Knife, quickly became a collector’s item. 


For stealth and additional corrosion resistance, coated models were offered but were later discontinued. 
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BY ERic LEVINSON 


don't think many biade- 
makers would have ever 
Considered Grilling a 
large hole through a 
hump on one of their 
blades as Creating an advan- 
tage. But Sa! Glesser dig! jn 
1981 Spyderco introduced 
the “Worker” 4 2 5/8-inch 
blade folder with the now- 
legendary hole through a 
hump on the blade ang pock - 
et Carry clip. This innovation, 
radical for its time, was 
developed by Sal as a methog 
whereby one could rapidly 
access a folding knife trom 
anywhere 


then precisely 
locate the Nail nick in Order to 
open it, one could simply un- 
Clip the Spyderco and open it 
one-handed. 


Evolution of the Police Model. 
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The C07 was designed to handle the rigors of police work. Spyderco has earned a reputation for visionary design—in its 


knives as well as its ads. 


like the Mariner but with a tip. Since the police had already exhibited a lot of interest in our 
knives because of the high-performance aspect, and it was a lot of the police that had asked for a 
Mariner with a point, we decided to make this model for law enforcement. The original models 
had Pride, Integrity and Guts etched on the blade. The P-I—G was a little bigger and it was 
known as the Pig Knife and it was the absolute classic knife in my opinion. It had as much blade 
as you could possibly fit into the handle. The handle was very ergonomic. The thing was very 
thin, strong, carried well, accessed easily and did everything a knife needed to do. I still believe 
that the Police Model is probably one of the more efficient designs that we’ve ever created. 


Handle 
The stainless handle is long enough to accommodate large hands and may be used with the blade 
closed for police activities such as knocking on a door, breaking a window, or as a backup defense tool. 


Blade 
The C07 blade is a modified drop-point design with a swedge and a blade 4 1/8 inches long. 
Clip 
A standard Clipit clothing clip is provided. 
Lock 


The lock is the standard Clipit Mar-McBurnette front lock. It is moved back to a middle position for 
increased strength and is longer than those on other Clipits. 
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Variations 

The Police Model has perhaps a richer history of variations than any other Clipit to date. 

Left-handed models have been available on the CO7 since the beginning. 

The blades on about the first 2,400 of these knives (1,920 right-hand and about 480 left-hand) were 
engraved with the words “Pride Integrity Guts” arranged so their initial capital letters, read vertically, 
spelled “PIG.” I have heard of private exchanges of these models for as much as $1,200. After this first 
run, the blades were simply etched “Police Model,” because of complaints about the “PIG” inscription 
from some nonpolice buyers. Some years later, all engraving was removed, but more recently, again due 
to customer feedback, the word “Police” has been reinstated. 

Chamfered edges were added to the handles. 

In 1994 a lanyard hole was added to the Police Model. It took some years to figure out how to 
provide this feature. With increased price already a problem for the Police Model, the lanyard hole was 
later dropped. 

Aluminum scales with TUFRAM coating were introduced as an option but discontinued due to 
cosmetic blemishes in the coating. 

Two limited editions of about 500 knives each—one with a 
fully serrated edge, and one with a 50/50 edge—were made with 
titanium handles and ATS-34 blades. 

Some embellished models were offered (see the section on 
“AfterMarket Variations” ). 

In 1997 a handle of G-10 was offered in combination with an 
ATS-55 steel blade, bringing the Police Model fully up to date in 
terms of materials and usability. At only 3.4 ounces it’s almost 40 
percent lighter than the original all-steel version. Plain and Spyder 
edges are available. A nice touch is the dull-blackened clip. The 
original all-steel version was retained. 

In 1998 a reduced-size version of the Police Model, 
“tees eee appropriately called the C51 — Rookie, was introduced. Available 
Seen ee cont in either steel or G-10 handles, it has a 3 1/8-inch blade of ATS- 
; Bisoyod nanan 95, which is available plain or serrated. 
end uaell | Mid-1999 saw the appearance of a miniature Police Model, 
Bweecns — given the designation MNO7 and intended for necklace wear. 
° Vay btticlent Hallo Available in SpyderEdge and in limited quantities only, this is the 
ground SERRE first necklace knife from Spyderco that has a functional locking 
° Right und or left hand. mechanism, a back lock. Its titanium handle is engraved with the 
models SS “bug” logo and is 1 13/16 inch long. The familiar-shaped 1 1 /4- 
° Serrated or Plain edge : . , : : 
bm (Sertated bane esata inch blade even carries a tiny (9/64-inch) opening hole—but 
Mmended for: kevlar, better figure on using two hands to open this model, especially in 
me iti an emergency when your coordination is most challenged. The 
knife hangs from a 22-inch-long sterling silver chain and weighs all 
of .4 ounce. A gift box completes the presentation. 


Dealers Call 1(800)525-7770 


ak Spyderco, ‘inc. 


» 
P.O. Box 800 Golden, CO 80402 » 


C08 — Harpy / C21 - Merlin 


Named after the Harpy eagle of South America, the C08 
Clipit, introduced in 1987, features a blade with the so-called 
hawkbill shape, i.e., a talon. It was aimed at the commercial 


The hawkbill shape of the Harpy’s blade was 
designed to appeal to commercial fishermen. 
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fisherman, especially Alaskan seiners, for 
cutting line or repairing netting in an 
emergency, but its high performance is 
also used by carpet and linoleum 
installers. Sal gives some background 


on the knife: 
While I was in Alaska 
working a show, I spoke with Me 
some of the commercial WRI BEACE FORTUNE TO Have 
fishermen. They were BOA ~C-_.» I ENDED up pp 
y HAD - I WAS WORKING 


explaining some of the 
problems that they were 
having with the cutting of the 
fish net. Apparently when a mae a 
dolphin or a very large animal * 7 WOULDN'T BE RITHOUT ows 
breaks the net they’ve got to 
cut out the piece and sew in 
a new one, and there was no OR baci 
knife for that purpose. The PRESIDENy © 
knives that they were using 
were thin plain-edged 
knives but they had to 
sharpen them continuously 
because the nets were made 
out of very tough abrasive- 
resistant synthetics like 
Dacron or polypropylene. 
I realized when you 
reach in and cut 
something like a net with 
a pulling toward you type 
of cut that more horse 
power could be gained if 
I curved the blade up a 
little bit because that 
way it was not likely to slide 
off the edge or roll off the edge, as a round rope might do 
when you just try to cut pulling it towards you. And so we gave it a curve, with enough spine 
behind the curve to support the edge, all stainless again for the rust resistance. We refer to it as a 
seiner’s knife. We called it a Harpy simply because the bird is such an awesome bird. 
A lot of people think that the Harpy was developed as a weapon, but it really doesn’t 
make a very good weapon. The pulling action is designed for a slow cut. If you use the 
Harpy as a striking weapon and you happen to engage clothing or something that the 
blade will hook into, the handle tapers at the rear and will probably be pulled right out of 
your hand. Which is fine by me because I really didn’t design the knife as a weapon and 
didn’t want it to be used as such. 


NCERELY 
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Blade 
The Harpy’s SpyderEdge blade has a 2 7/8-inch length and features the familiar Clipit hump and 
hole. Its unique talon shape has made it a prime target for knock-off artists. 


Handle 
The stainless-steel scales have Mariner-style teardrop-shaped drain holes to reduce build-up of water 
in the handle. 
Clip 
The standard Clipit clip is used. As with other metal-handled Clipits, it carries the knife tip down. 


Lock 
The Harpy features a Mar-McBurnette front lock. 


Variations 

The original hard right-angle edges on the scales were beveled slightly to provide a somewhat more 
rounded feel. 

An FRN-handled model featuring the same blade, the C21 — Merlin, appeared in 1993. Weighing 
over 50 percent less than the Harpy, and considerably cheaper to buy, it became popular with a wider 
group of users. As with other lightweight Clipits, the clip carries the knife tip up. 

In 1997 the Harpy was offered with a G-10 handle, combining the advantages of light weight (2.5 
ounces), handle strength, and tip-down carry. An added advantage is its blade of ATS-55. A dull- 
blackened clip is supplied. 

In 1999 the C21 — Merlin was upgraded in design and materials. The blade, unchanged in its classic 
design, was upgraded to ATS-55 steel, and the handle was afforded the same treatment as other popular 
FRN models: new shape, reversible black metal clothing clip with integral lanyard hole, and improved 
Volcano Grip. At 1.75 ounces it offers the same cutting performance as the G-10 Harpy but weighs a 
full ounce less. 


C09 — CoPilot 


Targeted toward yet another specialized audience, the CoPilot was introduced in 1987. As its name 
subtly implies, this model was developed for Clipit owners who need to bring their knives with them on 
commercial airliners. To solve the problems knife users face at airports, requiring them to figure out how 
to disguise or hide a knife so it will pass carry-on baggage inspection, Spyderco directly asked the 
management at a number of major airports what the longest allowable blade length was and designed 
the knife to that specification. This involved shortening both blade and handle. Sal explains: 


The CoPilot was designed for airline travel. The stainless concept, and the one-hand 
open with the hole and the clip, was designed as a pocket clip or even a money clip. We 
contacted a large number of airports (not every one but almost every one of the majors), 
and we contacted different airline companies to find out what we could safely tell the 
customer that he could take on board an airplane without a problem. Then I designed 
the knife to meet that standard. 

The CoPilot is one of the classic designs also because it was really the first small knife 
that was not really small; it was just simply short at both ends, and you could actually cut 
your way out of an airplane with a CoPilot if you had to—something that wasn’t available 
with any of the other knives that you could take on an airplane. 
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The CoPilot, which doubles as a money clip, was originally designed to meet the criteria for carrying a knife aboard a 
commercial airliner. 


When currency is slid under the clip, the CoPilot becomes a 2.77-ounce money clip, with about an 
eighth of an inch of the handle showing at one end and a third of an inch at the other. 

Airports are usually run by governments, and the worse the government the greater its fear of its 
citizens being armed. Their predictable response to continued bombings, airliner hijackings, and other 
violence is to further restrict what tools one may carry and, ultimately, own—blaming crime on 
instruments instead of criminals. At this point one can’t predict whether even an innocent tool such as 
the CoPilot will be OK for carry-on in the future. 

If you do carry one, you may find that security personnel have been told to consider a safety feature 
such as a locking blade unacceptable, or a serrated edge too “aggressive.” Since they don’t need your 
permission to inspect, there is no need for you to call their attention to features such as these. Put your 
knife in the little tray they furnish, because it will surely set off the metal-detector alarm if you walk 
through wearing it: you want to avoid even the appearance of trying to sneak something by. If asked to 
open your knife, use two hands because, again, they may have been programmed to consider a one-hand 
opener “aggressive.” If you’re told to check your knife in order to board the plane, do it with good 
grace. Remember that airport security personnel are usually hourly workers with little knowledge about 
knives, just doing what they’re told. 


Blade 

There is a popular theory that the longest possible blade should be designed for any given handle. 
This is mistaken: the longer the blade the harder it is to control, especially for close-up work. Handle 
and blade each have different functions, one being for holding and the other for cutting. While necessity 
dictated shortening the blade, utility demanded a handle long enough to grip safely. 

The CoPilot’s G-2 stainless blade is 2 inches long. Both PlainEdge and SpyderEdge blades have 
been available. It may be short but, at almost a tenth of an inch thick, it isn’t delicate. As is reported on 
a Spyderco brochure, 
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The CoPilot’s 2-inch G-2 stainless blade may be short, but at almost a tenth of an inch thick, it isn’t delicate. This rigorous 


knife could be used for anything from skinning game to cutting your way out of an airplane if necessary. 
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The skinner blade was put to the test by a couple of our customers. They flew to 
Africa wearing their CoPilots, shot their game, and skinned it with their knives. While 
you may not test your CoPilot so ngorously, it’s nice to know you can. 


With its hole and hump, the CoPilot blade resembles the immediately recognizable front profile of a 
Boeing 747 aircraft. 
Handle 
The CoPilot’s handle is barely 3 inches long but is shaped to be usable by even large hands. Because 
the blade is so short, the handle expands to prevent fingers from slipping onto the blade when the knife 
is pushed forward. The thumb rest on the blade augments this effect significantly. Expansion in the rear 
prevents the user from losing the knife when pulling it backward. Sal explains, 


The handle was a difficult project because I had to create purchase: 
the problem with most small knives that are allowed on airplanes is that 
the blade is too small to do anything more than grooming, and therefore 
the handle is too small to provide enough purchase to put any force 
behind the blade. So I paid special attention to being able to cut that half- 
inch rope even though it was a very short knife. 


The CoPilot’s handle also features a lanyard hole. 


Clip 
The CoPilot has a shorter Clipit clip. 


Lock 
The CoPilot features a Mar-McBurnette front lock. 


Variations 
Sal explains, 


Originally the CoPilot had brass liners: we thought that added a touch of class to the 
knife, but primarily it was supposed to provide smoother action. As it turned out it made 
the knife thicker and never gave us the action I wanted, so eventually I reduced the knife 
to just stainless scales and then we went to a thinner stainless scale. 


A TUFRAM-coated model was made. Some embellished models were offered. (See the “After 
Market Variations” section.) Knife seller A. G. Russell offers two custom variations of the CoPilot 
featuring a spider web pattern, one on a bone handle and the other right on the steel handle. At this 
point only SpyderEdge blades are available. 


C61 — Pegasus / C62 -— Navigator 


This pair of like models entered the world as experimental models CXO1 and CX02, respectively. 
Their history and objectives make them logical descendants of the original “traveler” model, the CO9 — 
CoPilot. 

This pair is aimed, as Sal explains, 
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at those people in Spyderco’s market who travel by air and/or are involved in groups that 
might not understand or appreciate the carrying of a larger knife. These are cutting tools 
with short blades capable of large cutting chores. Most knives with short blades (under 
2.25 inches) are “groomers” and lack sufficient blade strength or handle purchase for 
large cutting chores. 


These “little guys,” as Sal calls them, are built to the above ends. Knives with blade lengths of about 
2 inches are generally accepted on airlines worldwide and are often used as money clips or on key chains. 

Both the C61 and the C62 resemble the C09 — CoPilot. The detail differences will be explained 
below, but there are two differences that are hard to categorize. The first is fit in the hand: these knives 
feel as though they are custom made for your hand; they are so comfortable that you find yourself 
opening the knife just to hold it. The second difference is a look of complete integration: when the knife 
(especially the steel C61) is closed, the lines of handle and blade flow around and into one another like 
those of a tiny gem. The first time I held a Pegasus (I knew it as a CXO1 at the time), I wanted to wipe 
all finger marks off, close it, and photograph it on black and white film as an object of art. 

These knives reflect great refinement of the original Clipit concept. 


Even though the Pegasus (left) and Navigator (right) have short blades that make them convenient for travel and business carry, 
they can handle large cutting chores. 
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Blade 

Both blades are similar in shape, with the 
C61 favoring that of the CoPilot and the C62 
perhaps bringing in a bit of the original 
Dragonfly shape as well. Blade lengths are 2 
inches. 

Both blades are shaped for the 50/50 choil 
that provides a safe resting place for the index 
finger. 

Unlike the CoPilot blade, each has a large 
concave thumb rest just behind the opening 
hole. With this change the resemblance of the 
profile changes from that of a 747 aircraft to a 
squirrel (Pegasus) and an industrious bird 
(Navigator). 

Both PlainEdge and SpyderEdge blades are 
available. 


Handle 

The C6] has a traditional Clipit stainless 
handle, perhaps a bit thinner than others, and 
chamfered around its circumference. G-10 is the 
handle material on the C62. 

The handle is sculpted to fit the hand 
comfortably. Each finger has a place to rest 
and seeks it out automatically. By starting the 
grip area in the 50/50 choil, Sal has managed 
to provide 3 3/8 inches of gripping surface in 
a 3 1/8-inch handle! This ergonomic shape 
allows a surprising amount of control in such 
a small knife. 


Clip and Lock 
The standard steel clip and Mar-McBurnette 
front lock are used. 


C12 —- Civilian / C29 — Cricket 


C12 —- Civilian 

Although Spyderco had always positioned its 
knives as tools for general utility, the defensive 
potential of a legal, easily carried, sharp, 
aggressive edge that was rapidly deployable with 
one hand didn’t long escape the notice of Clipit 
users. The demonstrations at the knife shows 
were enough to convince anyone that these 


Master at Arms James Keating hailed the Civilian as “one of the 


all time great personal defense knives of this century.” 
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knives were good for cutting more than just marine 
rope, through which they sailed so easily. Making 
them even more desirable is the ability to resharpen 
the knife easily with the Tri-Angle Sharpmaker after 
hard use. 

The C08 — Harpy Model in 1987, although 
aimed chiefly at the professional seiner/fisherman, 
offered a blade in the shape of the most common 
defensive tool in nature, a claw (or ripping tooth). 
By this point there were, it seems safe to say, few 
Clipiteers who overlooked the urban-survival 
potential of their Clipit tools, even though Spyderco 
had at most marketed them for this purpose only to 
law-enforcement agencies. 

By about 1988 Sal had come up with a blade 
shape even more effective for self-defense—one 
aimed almost exclusively at that use. Considerably 
longer than the Harpy, it retained the Harpy’s overall 
claw shape, but its edge had a sinusoidal or reverse-S 
curve, enabling it to cut three ways: with the belly 

. created by the S-shape, with the indented area just 
The C12 won the Blade magazine “Most Innovative under the curved tip, and with the tip itself, curved 
Imported Design Knife of the Year” Award?® in 1992. sharply downward. The blade and accompanying 
handle have been awarded two patents. 

Instead of receiving an aggressive name like “The Avenger” or some other fantasy title, the knife 
was called simply the Civilian, subtly conveying that, in addition to law enforcement, it was for 
responsible use by citizens in the gravest extreme (“white hats”). Spyderco has never produced it in 
quantity, or advertised it, yet when the Cl2 won the Blade magazine “Most Innovative Imported 
Design Knife of the Year” Award?® in 1992, it gained rapid fame in the knife world. James Keating, the 
well-known martial artist with Comtech, calls the Civilian “one of the all time great personal defense 
knives of this century.” 

Looking back on the Civilian’s design, Sal says, 


The C12 was a weapon. A lot of thought went into that knife as to the actual effect of 
a strike, what it would do when going through flesh, how it would handle clothing. The 
handle was designed so it didn’t pull out of your hand, and Kraton was added on both 
sides in large amounts for grip if you happen to have blood on your hands, the tip was 
very thin so that it didn’t create a problem, the belly was made large so that if for any 
reason the belly hit instead of the tip then you could still create major damage. 

There are many knives that are made that are so-called fighting knives or defense 
knives or widow-makers, etc. I believe that the Civilian is absolutely the most effective 
of any of them for defense. 

Based on the logic that the most effective defense weapon is the one you have 
with you when you are in trouble, we elected to avoid the traditional combat-style 
knives that require special preparation for carrying, primarily because of their bulk. 
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[57] CLAIM 

The ornamental design for a knife, as shown. 
DESCRIPTION 


FIG. 1 is a right side elevational view of a knife show- 
ing my new design; 

F1G. 2 is a top plan view thereof; 

FIG. 3 is « side elevational view taken on the opposite 
side from that shown in FIG. 1; 

FIG. 4 is a bottom view thereof; 

FIG. § is a front elevational view thereof, and, 

FIG. 6 is a rear elevational view thereof. 
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Attorney, Agent, or Firm—Roger A. Marrs 


[76] Inventor: Louis Glesser, P.O. Box 800, Golden, [57] CLAIM 
Colo. 80402 The ornamental! design for a knife blade, as shown. 
14 Years DESCRIPTION 


(**] Term: 
(21] Appl. No.: 2,692 
(22] Filed: Dec. 16, 1992 


FIG. 1 is a right side elevational view of a knife blade 
showing my new design, the left side being a mirror 


image 
FIG. 2 is a top plan view thereof; 


$2] US. C1. -neececooroseenserseccnesnees . D8/20; D899 ; ' 
oe Field of Seared ccc .. D8/20, 98, 99; 30/294, appt aetna a ; 
30/296, 309, 310, 314, 342, 155; D7/649, 650; -588 
D22/118 FIG. 5 is a rear elevational view thereof; 
FIG. 6 is a right side elevational view of a modified 
[56] References Cited embodiment thereof, the left side being a mirror image 
thereof; 
U.S. PATENT DOCUMENTS FIG. 7 is a top plan view thereof; 
D. 246,281 11/1977) Ferrara, Jr. sssssceccceesee- D8/98_ FIG. 8 is a bottom view thereof; 
D. 332,383 1/1993 Hagler et ab... DB/98 = FIG. 9 is a front elevational view thereof; 
D. 333,859 3/1993 MeyOr nnnennnneerneevee-veeenrnee DB/IF = FIG. 10 is a rear elevational view thereof; 
1,813,498 T/1931 KOsumen .......2-.------cescecerneene . W/317 FIG. 11 is a right side elevational view of a second 
2.537.237 1/1951 Rosser, Sr. ...........--.--- --- 30/317 ed f, the left side being a mir- 
3,076,263 2/1963 Musto .-....--.nceeneeefereeeeeeeeee HO/317 modified embodimen 
3,451,132 6/1969 Mullins ~........--.0c0-cncsere-nenes a. pe mg ape ii wick: viele charset: 
B.T91,033 2/1974 Regan -n2-ce-e-esseenereerevnnneennenee FIG. 13 isa Ht f 
FOREIGN PATENT DOCUMENTS FIG. 14 is a front elevational view feat and, 
i FIG. 15 is a rear elevational view 
7432 of 1900 United Kingdom ------ 3/157 ken line showing of the handle in FIGS. 1, 6 and 
Primary Examiner—Bernard Ansher 11 is for illustrative purposes only and form no part of 
Assistant Examiner—Philip Hyder the claimed design. 


The patent for the blade design of the C12 — Civilian, issued later in 1994. 
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A Knife Designed for Defense 

Why? Because it offers options that other knives do not. First, its shape is one associated with utility 
knives such as those used in harvesting or gardening. As Master at Arms James Keating says in his 
videotape on the use of the Civilian (see Appendix D), its shape resembles that of the agrarian scythe or 
sickle, such as the Karambit of Indonesia. Similar shapes are sold for horticulture. 

The Civilian is designed for defense, not aggression: it is a life-protection device. It lacks a thrusting 
capability but excels at the contour cut, which would be delivered on the limb of an aggressor who has 
tried to immobilize or control the defender. A conventional straight knife operates in two planes of 
motion: basically forward and sideways. The Civilian also operates on two planes: circular motion and 
straight-line motion (usually toward the user). This latter plane of operation is perhaps the Civilian’s 
most valuable feature, as it can be used to control an aggressor: where a straight knife would slide off, 
the Civilian’s hook tends to stay where it’s placed, allowing a defender to use his knife to move an 
aggressor in a desired direction, either for control or escape." 

The Civilian is a true Clipit, with characteristic hole in the blade, clothing clip, front lock, one-hand 
opening/closing, and lanyard hole. Its 6061-T6 aluminum handle has a Kraton insert for improved grip; 
similarly, the clip has Kraton applied to the outside for better gripping, as well as to the inside to make 
the clip “stickier” on clothing. Compared to other large Clipits, say the Police Model, the Civilian is 
only a little thicker or heavier, but definitely wider and longer. It is supplied in a wrap-around zip case. 


Safety Note 

As we discussed before, all cutlery is inherently dangerous—that’s its job. The Civilian, with its 
special curve, is more capable of becoming hooked in the user’s clothes or skin than a straight-bladed 
knife. Safety must come from the operator himself. If you are going to carry this defensive tool, spend 
the time required to develop skill and good safety habits. 


Blade 

The Civilian’s patented reverse-S curve resembles that of the Harpy’s blade, but another curve has 
been added, and the blade is considerably longer. G-2 steel was selected, and both PlainEdge and 
SpyderEdge versions are available, both hollow-ground. The standard opening hole is used. 


Handle 

The large handle is of 6061-16 aluminum, treated with TUFRAM coating, which imparts a pleasing 
dull-gray finish; the edges are shiny and polished. Stainless-steel bushings sandwich the blade. A large 
black Kraton insert or interframe, with the Volcano Grip pattern, enhances traction. A lanyard hole is 
provided. Expansion at each end, as well as at the middle, helps to enhance grip. The rear of the handle 
is specifically designed to offset the hooking tendency of the point. 


Clip 

To enhance traction the standard Clipit clip was enlarged and Kraton added both on the outside (to 
grip the hand) and the inside (to grip the pocket). Some users have substituted the plain steel clip 
because they felt the Kraton insert made the knife too slow to remove from the pocket. The Civilian 1s 
carried in a tip-down position in the pocket. 


Lock 
The Mar-McBurnette front lock is used. As with the C07 — Police Model, this knife’s size dictates a 
longer lock, activated at about the midpoint of the handle. 


11 See “Spyderco’s Civilian,” by James Keating, in Fighting Knives, March 1994. 
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Variations 

The original version of the Civilian was in brush-finish aluminum, to which TUFRAM coating was 
later added. The latter model, although still offered in SpyderEdge as of this writing, has been found 
susceptible to blemishes in the coating. In addition, galling problems have been observed in these 
models around the pivot. 

A Civilian version with G-10 scales was introduced in late 1997. The G-10 material offers greater 
traction, warmth, and durability than the aluminum, and its lighter weight (3.8 ounces) gives the knife a 


neutral balance. The plain steel clip has an unobtrusive dull black finish. The blade steel was upgraded to 
ATS-55. 


Diminutive Verston: C29 — Cricket 

Take the C12 — Civilian blade, reduce it to a third of its size, and exploit its curves with a 
complementing oval-shaped handle, and you have the Cricket. About the size of a money clip, the 
Cricket is capable, with practice, of some of the work of its larger brother. There is probably no better 
shape for opening cardboard boxes than the Cricket’s S-shaped blade. 

Sal had two concepts in mind when designing this knife. The first was a small river rock—the flat, 
oval rocks that we love to skip on the surface of water. Second was the Oriental yin-yang shape (one of 
these appears on the flag of South Korea). The Cricket was to be a high-performance matter separator in 
a small, nonaggressive size, very comfortable to hold in the hand, especially for women. 

In almost anyone’s palm, the Cricket disappears; it can be worn as a money clip, a lapel clip, or a 
fashionable tie clip (especially with the attractive scales that are available). Open, it reminds one of a bird, 
perhaps a puffin. It weighs only 1.72 ounces. 


The Cricket’s blade is all curves, reflecting the reverse-S shape of the Civilian but with less radical curvature and more “belly” 


near the handle. Its small, nonaggressive size makes it very comfortable to hold in the hand, especially for women. 
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Blade 

The Cricket blade is all curves, reflecting the reverse-S shape of the Civilian but with less radical 
curvature and more “belly” near the handle. The blade has a 1 7/8-inch length, and its shape 
complements the oval shape of the handle. Gingami-1 stainless is used. The characteristic Clipit round 
opening hole lies under the curving back of the blade, affording a gentle thumb rest. 

Some additional advantages of the sinusoidal blade shape with its bent tip are given in the “Blade 
Shape” section of Part III (p. 215). 


Handle 

The handle scales are made of heat-treated 6061-T6 aluminum, anodized black. A lanyard hole is 
provided at one end. Although not quite as rounded as on other models such as the Renegade and 
Military, a small choil is created by the intersection of the blade and the handle. 


Clip 
The familiar Clipit clothing clip, in black finish, is provided. 


Lock 
Apart from size, the Cricket’s major difference from the Civilian is in its liner lock, an adaptation of 
that used on other models. 


Variations 

The Cricket is available with PlainEdge or SpyderEdge blade. 

An FRN-handle model, with plain and serrated blades of advanced ATS-55 steel, appeared in early 
1997. It weighs 1.25 ounces. The tapered edges of the new handle more closely approach Sal’s concept 
of a river rock. Says Sal: 


The Cricket Lightweight is a lighter, thinner, less expensive Cricket. Some of the 
complaints about the original C29 were the cost and thickness of the knife. We’ve just 
been refining that down. The Cricket is supposed to feel like a pocket rock in your hand, 
like a river rock—something that’s tumbled down a hundred miles and is nice and round, 
that’s kind of what we are after. The lightweight version is just closer to that goal. 


In 1999 a 1,200-piece batch of pink Crickets was made, offering a color other than black for the first 
time in this model. 


C17 — Catcherman 


Designed as a filleting tool for the serious fisherman, the Catcherman is long and curved, with an 
overall length of over 10 inches. Its name is derived from an optimistic reply to the question, “Are you 
going fishing?”: “No, ’'m going catching.” Despite its length it weighs only 3 ounces. 

This model was designed by one of Spyderco’s Japanese suppliers following parameters from 
Spyderco. 


Blade 
The trailing-point blade of AUS-8 stainless steel is 4.75 inches long and offers plenty of “belly” for 
skinning and filleting fish. Its .07-inch thickness (slightly thinner than the Delica) allows it to flex slightly 
and pass through the fish more easily compared to the other Clipit blades. As Sal comments, 
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ALUAERMAN 


The Catcherman was designed as a filleting tool for the serious fisherman. 


The blade was thinned out more than normal and if you look at the top of the spine 
near the pivot pin area you’ll see that the lock is actually thicker than the blade. The 
thinner blade would provide easier cutting through something where the entire blade is 
submerged; it produced flexibility as well. A lot of people like flexibility when they’re 
filleting because they want to be able to bend the knife in and around the bones. Other 
people like to see if they can lay the blade flat as they go along the skin on the underside. 
The combination edge gives you enough serration so that you can cut a bone with the 
small section of serrations near the handle. 


A SpyderEdge and a combination edge were offered. The back of the blade features the 
characteristic Clipit hump and hole. 


Handle, Clip, and Lock 
The FRN handle has the same characteristics as the Endura/Delica flagship models: Volcano Grip, 
integral clip, lanyard hole, and Mar-McBurnette front lock. In addition, its butt is expanded to afford 
traction when pulling on this long knife. 


Variations 
Black and yellow FRN. As of this writing some of the color/edge combinations have been 
discontinued but may still be in the distribution pipeline. 


C23 — Renegade / C24 - Black Hawk 


The Renegade and Black Hawk are different-length versions of the same knife. It was the first Clipit 
with a clip-point blade, and also the first Clipit designed by Spyderco that doesn’t have a hump in the 
blade. In addition, it is the first Clipit to have a 50/50 choil, a safety/comfort feature that will be 
described below. Despite the sequence of their model numbers, the Black Hawk was introduced first. Sal 
tells of their development as follows: 


The Renegade was one of the earlier American designs for the American factory. 
Originally we felt that the motorcycle market would enjoy having a traditional American 
Bowie style folder, with Spyderco’s features such as the clip, one hand opening, and 
serrations. It was designed during 1991 or 1992, and then it was refined for a year. The 
object was to make a thin knife and still have the traditional USA Bowie-style blade: the 
clip-point Bowie is traditionally American. The Black Hawk was designed to be the 
smaller counterpart or the female version for the lady that’s riding her motorcycle with 
her male partner riding his motorcycle. 

As a thin knife, it was planned to be very elegant. The object was to get rid of the 
hump, which we managed to do very well, although that might be one of the problems 
with the knife. One of the design features of the knife is the low profile, but that brought 
the hole very close to the handle, and part of the handle had to be cut away so that you 
could get to the hole. 


This model was originally envisioned as having a traditional American style that might appeal to 
motorcyclists. In practice it turned out to have a wide general appeal. It also provided a test bed for a 
new blade shape, a new handle shape, and a new way in which blade and handle interact to provide a 
feature that formerly was available only on fixed-blade knives. 
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The Blackhawk (bottom knife) and Renegade (upper three knives) are different-length version of the same knife—the first 
Clipit design with no hump in the blade. 
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Blade 
Visually the most striking aspect of the blade is its fairly long clip, which has a swedge on the back as 
some Bowies do. The lower part of the blade is hollow-ground. The edge (available plain or serrated) 
has a gentle sweep, out to a fairly narrow tip. G-2 stainless is the steel. 
A slightly larger-than-normal ricasso provides sufficient area for the 50/50 choil (described below). 
This blade is also unusual in that it lacks the characteristic Clipit hump; nevertheless there is a hump 
in the handle on either side of the opening hole that (for Clipiteers) compensates for its absence. 


Handle 

When the knife is closed, the first noticeable feature is its tapering ergonomic shape, making it very 
comfortable to use. Next, perhaps, would be the deep cutouts on both sides of the opening hole: one 
provides the relief needed to get the thumb on the hole (remember that the blade has no hump), and 
the other is subtly shaped for comfort while the knife is in use. 

At the pivot end of the handle a somewhat unusual hump is found, whose use isn’t obvious until the 
blade is opened: as if by magic, a choil appears, half of which is formed by the blade and half by the 
handle. This provides a cutout for either the index or middle finger when the knife is used, preventing its 
slipping onto the edge of the blade during a thrust. It also gives the user something to pull on in a 
backward move, compensating for the lack of expansion at the rear of the handle. Happily, the 50/50 
choil has been carried over into some later Clipit models. 

One subtle feature you might not notice at all is that, when the blade is closed, the area of the 
handle that provides half of the 50/50 choil also covers the hard 90-degree angle formed by the back of 
the blade where the locking surface begins (Sal calls this the lock-pocket); this means that, when you put 
your hand in your pocket to remove something, it doesn’t snag on that rather uncomfortable edge. 

A lanyard hole with stainless insert is provided. 


Clip 


A standard metal clip is mounted so as to provide tip-down carry. 


Lock 
The Mar-McBurnette front lock, especially comfortable to use with the tapering handle, is fitted. 
The deep cutouts in the handle provide a notch for the index finger to move the knife from “using” to 
“closing” position. 


Variations 
Early versions of the Black Hawk had checkered 6061-T6 aluminum handles, but G-10 was soon 
adopted, and all Renegades have been of G-10. 


C26 — Snap-It / C30 — Remote Release 


C26 — Snap-It 

Long before the time when many other manufacturers started putting pocket clips on their knives, 
Spyderco had already moved on to a new technical frontier. Despite the applicability of the Clipit 
pocket/belt clip for most of us, there remained a few groups of knife users whose activities were not yet 
well served. Sailboat racers, for example, often wear little more than shorts and a life vest and spend a lot 
of time with all of their clothes soaked, making removal of anything from a pocket—even a Clipit— 
difficult. Climbers, balloonists, equestrians, rescue personnel, pilots, and kayakers can be in similar 
situations. Danger can increase dramatically when the wearer is in a cramped position, or tangled in 
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lines, or even overboard 
underneath a sail floating on 
the surface of the water. 
Needed: an attachment to hold 
the knife above the waist, with 
complete security, ready for 
immediate deployment. 

Under these conditions the 
typical candidates for affixing 
spycereage knife attachments to are life 
vests, harnesses, and so on, 
which are all worn above the 
waist. These usually feature 
rings, eyelets, zippers, or rope, 
for utility purposes or as part of 
their construction. The 
patented Spyderco clip is 
suitable for attaching to one or 
two layers of cloth, but nothing 
thicker, so it was replaced by a 
snap adopted from the sailor’s 
locker: the familiar Wichard- 
type, spring-loaded snap is 
blended into the handle at the 
end of the knife. Introduced in 
1993, the C26 Snap-It was a 
direct descendant of the diving 
The Snap-It attaches above the waist with a Wichard snap instead of a clothing clip. probes of the late 1980s. 

Given that we want to make 
the knife available from an 
attachment above the waist, the natural position of the using hand will be thumb up, probably with the 
palm facing the body. In order to make the hole in the blade fall under the thumb as soon as the snap 1s 
operated, the snap must be attached at the end of the knife where the blade pivots. One minor 
disadvantage of this position is that it inhibits snapping the knife open while gripping the blade, but a sailor 
floating in the water will probably not miss it! 

The C26 was originally designed, by the way, with the snap on the back end, opposite from the 
blade pivot. Experimentation with a prototype quickly showed, however, that rotating the knife 180 
degrees in one hand before opening it was too difficult in an emergency, and the snap was moved to its 
current location. A small choil was added to the blade to allow a more secure grip and to have the 
cutting edge begin beyond the hook part of the snap so it doesn’t snag on what’s being cut. Here, Sal 
tells some of the design story: 


Light Weight 
Zytel arc lalells 


It was a challenge to put the snap shackle up at the top, make it big enough to go 
around a belt loop, and not have the snap shackle be in the way when you cut with it. 
That’s why it has the deep choil so that if you put your finger in the choil and you cut 
with it, whatever you’re cutting will generally not get stuck in the hook. 

This model is probably one of the more difficult designs that I came up with to make 
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The Snap-It design is ideal for outdoor sports enthusiasts, including parachuters, kayakers, rock climbers, and flyfishermen. 


it all fit. I designed this knife with a pencil and paper; I didn’t have the advantage of 
changing drawings with CAD [computer-aided design software], and it took many 
drawings before I got everything lined up. 


Four other design features may not be obvious at first glance: first, a much larger hole (15 mm) in the 
blade to allow opening while wearing gloves; second, an insert of Kraton on both scales, for additional 
grip during opening and use; third, a larger lanyard hole, for threading under adverse conditions; and 
fourth, an overall contour offering little to grab or snag in clothes, rigging, or other tools. 

We’ve mentioned sailors as the chief users of this knife, but canoeists, kayakers, fly fishermen, white- 
water enthusiasts, balloonists, rappellers, parachutists, and some climbers will find it equally useful.’ 
Spyderco sponsored a Colorado Springs Parachute Jump to expose the Snap-It Model, but any sport or 
occupation that favors a knife attached above the waist with high security favors the Snap-It. At only 2.4 
ounces, it will hardly be noticed—until it’s needed. And when you get back on terra firma and get all 
that gear off, the Snap-It doesn’t do a bad job even hanging below the waist." 


Blade 

The wide blade of G-2 steel fully exploits the hole and hump. It has a length of 2 7/8 inches and is 
available in PlainEdge and SpyderEdge, hollow-ground. An extra-long ricasso keeps the snap out of the 
way during sharpening. Other characteristics have been given above. 


12 Parachutists, and others who expect to encounter abrupt changes in velocity, may want to secure the blade closed with a rubber band to avoid the knife’s 
opening through inertia. The band can be wiped away quickly when needed or removed when the need is past. 
13. Note the cautionary advice that appears on page 73. 
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Handle 

Black or red FRN, with Kraton inserts on both sides for enhanced grip, and a lanyard hole. The 
Wichard-style snap is at the pivot end and is positioned so as to interfere minimally with cutting and lies 
underneath the blade as it is opened with the thumb. Although it is covered with FRN, the snap is steel. 
Expansion in front, middle, and back is provided to enhance grip. Other features have been given above. 


Clip 

This model has no pocket clip. The quick-deploying snap provides all securing functions. As the 
knife is carried tip down, the blade has less tendency to open in a high-g maneuver as long as it 1s 
hanging down. 


Lock 
The C26 — Snap-It features a Mar-McBurnette front lock. 


Variations 

This model can be found with handles in either all black or red with black inlay for higher visibility; 
however, red has been discontinued. An orange-handle model with black inserts and a Rescue (hawkbill) 
blade was offered through Ironstone (see p. 33) for a time. 

Later models have AUS-8 steel for increased corrosion resistance. 


C30 — Remote Release 
A knife optimized for carry above the waist as the Snap-It is cries out, of course, for one designed to 
be carried below the waist. Such is the C30 — Remote Release, designed in response to customers’ 
requests and introduced in 1995. Excluding attaching mechanisms, the Remote Release and Snap-It are 
nearly identical to the casual observer. The chief differences are in the means of attachment. Says Sal, 


When I first designed the C26, I designed the shackle at the back end of the knife, 
and it was a G shackle, which the C30 has now. The release wasn’t remote; it was right 
there at the back end of the knife along with the shackle. 

What I realized in playing with some earlier designs is that to release the knife you 
had to have your hand holding the knife backwards, and in order to open the knife with 
one hand you had to rotate the knife in your hand. This could be a dangerous maneuver 
in an emergency situation. If you were trying to do that bouncing around in a boat, 
dropping out of an airplane, or under water, the odds are pretty good that you would 
drop the knife. So I abandoned trying to put the hook at the back end of the knife and 
decided that the hook would go on the other end of the knife. 

As time went on with the C26, I was getting complaints from people saying that the 
hook should be at the other end of the knife. Well, none of these people thought about 
the fact that rotating the knife in your hand eliminates the one-hand opening feature and 
was dangerous as well. I came up with the C30 as a way of being able to release the knife 


with the hook at the back end and still have your hand in a favorable position to open the 
knife with one hand. 


Like the C26, the C30 is designed to be opened without rotating or shifting it in the hand after 
unsnapping it. But whereas the Snap-It is ideal for a thumb-up, palm-next-to-the-body grip, the Remote 
Release is designed for a palm-out, thumb-down grip to disengage it from the belt loop, for example, 
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from which it is carried. As the model name implies, the snap is released by moving a slider near the 
opposite end of the knife. The snap itself is quite different from the Snap-It’s as well, its movable part 
being a long, straight, spring-loaded steel pin that is mounted in the FRN handle of the knife. This pin 
emerges from the handle and is terminated by a knurled slider stud next to the hole in the blade. After 
unsnapping the knife, the thumb moves a very short horizontal distance to the hole, a natural movement 
that requires almost no practice to do well. 

The Remote Release is also well designed for being replaced on whatever it came from, again 
requiring only one hand. 

When you release the spring on the remote-release snap, you will hear a metal-on-metal sound: you 
can use this sound to help ensure that you have securely returned it to its place on your clothing. If the 
sound is muffled, then some material is blocking its complete closure. 

This 2.5-ounce model carries easily on a belt loop and is extremely convenient to deploy because the 
thumb almost instinctively finds the activator for the shackle release immediately after the shackle is 
released. Closing and putting away are just as intuitive. 


Blade 

As with the Snap-It, the Remote Release features a wide, deep-bellied blade of AUS-8 stainless in 
PlainEdge or SpyderEdge, hollow-ground, with 3 inches of length. Its ricasso is normal in length, and 
no choil is provided. The opening hole is 12 mm in diameter. 


Handle 

The fairly intricate handle is of FRN with Kraton insert on one side for traction. Expansion is 
provided in front, middle, and rear. The wide-opening snap-shackle flows out of the back of the handle 
and is activated by a spring-loaded steel rod whose end is actually the shackle lock. In some gripping 
positions the shackle provides what Sal calls a “pinky shelf.” Note that although the shackle is covered 
with FRN, it is steel underneath, as is the nearby lanyard hole. 


Clip 
This model has no pocket clip. The quick-deploying snap shackle provides all securing functions. As 
the knife is carried tip up, it may open in a high-g maneuver (see safety note below). 


Lock 
A Mar-McBurnette front lock assures all the convenience of one-hand deployment even on this 
specialty knife. 


Variations 
A sheepfoot blade like that on the C02 — Mariner is under development for the Remote Release. 


Safety Note on Use by Airborne Personnel 

Because their snaps allow them to be attached to rings and loops, both the Snap-It and Remote 
Release are used by parachutists both military and civilian. Although I’m not a jumper, I’ve been told 
that, before a jump, the Remote Release’s blade, which is carried tip up, should be secured closed with a 
rubber band temporarily, lest it inadvertently open in the high-g conditions of parachute opening, or 
landing. The band can be raked off with the hand rapidly the first time the knife is needed. Similar G- 
forces can be generated if a climber loses his grip and his fall is arrested by his belay line. These 
precautions would not seem applicable to the Snap-It, as it is carried tip down. 
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C36 — Military Model 


This model was designed as a tool that combined fairly heavy-duty cutting ability with light weight. 
The knife’s chief venue was seen as the outdoors, and it provides for gloved use. The impetus to develop 
the Military Model was the result of a shadowy request from somewhere in the federal government. 
Explains Sal, 


This model had an interesting beginning. A guy called and said he was with some 
secret combat dive unit. He wanted some Police Models with a liner lock, G-10 handle, 
and a blackened blade. He would only give us his first name, and whenever he called he 
refused to let us put the call on the speaker phone at our end, so we figured he was a 
spook. I didn’t think the C07 was the right knife for his unit because the police and the 
military have different needs. So I didn’t want him designing the knife. 

As the months went by, we started working on a design that would be right, but we 
lost touch with him. None of our military contacts could locate his mysterious unit. In 
the meanwhile Benchmade came out with their A.F.C.K. Model and I figured our caller 
had bought some of them instead. He never did call back, and I now think this guy 
wasn’t what he claimed to be. But he did get us working on what became the Military. 

I decided it would be an interesting challenge, to create the all-around military cutting 
tool. I approached the design of this knife as though it would be the one my own son would 
use if he entered the military and went under extreme conditions where the toughness and 
performance of your knife could make the difference between living and dying. 

... I don’t think of the Military Model as a fighting knife: to me fighting knives have 
to be much larger. I think of the C36 as a cutting tool that the military person carries to 
use for whatever the applications of a knife may be. If you’re involved in combat with 
somebody, your gun is a whole lot more effective than your knife. So using it as a combat 
weapon wasn’t part of the plan or I would have built a much larger knife. 

At this point I think this model is probably one of my better designs. 


Students of Spyderco designs may see in the C36 a considerably refined Police Model, plus a blade 
of materials, size, and shape appropriate for field and survival use. The comparisons in the table below 
reflect the all-steel Police Model of the time when the Military was developed. 


FEATURE C07 - POLICE MODEL C36 — MILITARY MODEL 
HANDLE: FEEL HEAVY AND SMOOTH LIGHT AND GRIPPY 
HANDLE: SAFETY SOME FORWARD HAND PROTECTION SUBSTANTIAL FORWARD 

AND REAR PROTECTION 
BLADE: EDGE ALMOST STRAIGHT LOTS OF “BELLY” (CURVE) 
BLADE: OPENING HOLE LARGE FOR ITS TIME LARGER, FOR GLOVED USE 
BLADE: THICKNESS ADEQUATE BEEFY 
WEIGHT HEAVY FEEL, 5.5 OZ. ONLY 4 OZ. 
BALANCE HANDLE-HEAVY NEUTRAL BALANCE 
LANYARD HOLE MOST VERSIONS LACKING ON ALL VERSIONS 
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The materials and features of of the C36 — Military 
Model make it ideal for field and survival use. 
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I decided to use CPM 440V because it was the toughest, most high-tech, durable 
steel around. I chose G-10 for the handle because of the same reasons—it was just tough 
and durable and again high-tech and would put up with saltwater or anything else. A 
liner lock was a good solution, especially for those wearing gloves. My plan was that this 
knife could be used by someone who wore gloves all the time, without [his or her] 
having to take the gloves off. The hole was enlarged to 14 mm again for that glove size. 

Though I used the length of the Police Model, I added about 25 percent more width. 
I created a quillon [see definition in Appendix A] between the hump behind the hole and 
the beginning of the choil—I actually created a quillon that’s an inch wide—probably 
about as wide as a quillon you would find on most boot daggers, and yet it’s still a folding 
knife. Then I added expansion at the back like the Civilian so that if it did happen to get 
caught in something, like if you stabbed a metal tank and you wanted to pull out the knife 
and the metal tank was trying to hold the blade, then the knife wouldn’t fall out of your 
hand because the expansion in the back would give you something to grab onto. 


The Military’s overall usefulness and willingness to work quickly earned it the additional role of test 
bed at Spyderco, where its design is used to try out experimental materials and blades. 


Blade 

Other than its large, friendly shape (in profile the blade almost seems to smile like a porpoise), the 
first refinement one notices about the C36’s blade is its flat grind: from the spine down to the beginning 
of the edge bevel, anywhere along the length of the blade, there is one flat surface. Even when made 
from other than CPM 440V steel, this is a strong blade, and at 5/32 inch it’s the thickest ever to come 
from Spyderco. “We used a flat grind for strength,” explains Sal, “and the belly of the blade is moved 
forward so that you can start a cut with the cutting edge.” 

A 14 mm opening hole, minimally chamfered to enhance traction, allows opening by even a gloved 
hand. 

The Military became the first Clipit to offer a blade made from CPM 440V steel and is the first 
production knife in the world to feature particle-metallurgy steel. CPM 440V is described in the 
“Technological Frontiers” section under “Some Useful Types of Knife Steel,” so we will only highlight 
its importance here: 


FEATURE ADVANTAGE 
HIGH CHROMIUM (17%) CORROSION RESISTANCE 
VERY HIGH VANADIUM (5.5%) WEAR RESISTANCE, HARDNESS AND, INDIRECTLY, CORROSION 
RESISTANCE 
VERY HIGH CARBON (2.15%) HARDNESS 
WHEN MOLTEN, ATOMIZED INTO PREVENTS SEGREGATION OF ALLOYING ELEMENTS 
PARTICLES INSTEAD OF BEING FINER CARBIDE STRUCTURE, LEADING TO ENHANCED 
POURED INTO INGOTS WEAR RESISTANCE AND TOUGHNESS 
COLD-ROLLED INTO SHEETS MAINTAINS MOLECULAR STRUCTURE 
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Both plain and SpyderEdge versions are available. Black-Ti titanium 
carbonitride coating was offered initially but discontinued. Spyderco 
regularly tests other coatings with the promise of protection from wear and 
corrosion. 


Handle 
G-10, with its friendly feel and ideal weight/size ratio, was an obvious 
choice for the handle material on this fairly large knife. The handle itself is 
designed to resist the tendency of the hand to slide off in either a forward or 
backward direction. In the rear the handle is expanded (but not thickened); 


in the front a number of devices provide traction: (> 
¢ the 50/50 choil which, on the blade side, includes deep lugs or notches / - 


ground into the blade Yj 
¢ the hump, which also includes deep lugs ground into the blade Uf Yy 
¢ the exposed area of the liner lock, which features tiny teeth for about an 4 . 
inch 


The back-spacer of the handle was reduced in length to allow for easy 
cleaning and drying of the blade slot. A lanyard hole with stepped metal 
sleeve is provided at the rear of the handle. Sal says, 


We went through numerous wooden and plastic prototypes before I was satisfied 
with a shape that worked well. The spacer in the back was made as small as was possible 
so that you could rinse the knife out. Part of the requirement was that you could easily 
rinse out saltwater or anything else that happened to get caught in the knife, and using a 
very small back spacer was a way to do that. The other end that keeps the knife rigid is 
the lanyard hole, and rather than just using a tube like most companies, we have a 
stepped lanyard hole. It helps keep the back end of the knife rigid by preventing the 
scales from being squeezed toward one another. 


That “stepped lanyard hole” is a good example of the little things that make a big difference in 
Spyderco knives. Much more complex and expensive than straight steel tubing, it will probably be 
noticed by few customers as it does its job, yet this Military Model’s anticipated use called for extra 
rigidity, so Spyderco included it. 


Clip 
The very effective standard Clipit clothing clip is used. The large attaching screws go through the G 
10 handle and anchor into the steel liner. On the current model no provision is made for changing the 
position of the clip, which provides tip-down carry for right-handers. 


Lock 
A Walker Linerlock is used. The liner adds no extra width to the knife, since it is recessed into the 
handle. Machining the handle to provide a cavity for the liner lock is expensive but further strengthens 
the knife. Sal explains, 
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I nested the lock into the handle so that we could make the knife thinner. I believe 
that a folding knife, carried close to the body, or in a pocket, in some way clipped to you, 
should be as thin as is possible and still maintain control. Otherwise they become bulky 
on your body and hard to get out of your pocket. 


Vartations 

For traditionalists, or those who wanted the Military at a slightly lower price, the C36 was available 
for a while with a blade of ATS-34 stainless steel. Coated blades were initially available but were 
discontinued on this and all other models because all coatings tested have proved unsatisfactory. 
Spyderco continues to search. (See Part III, p. 233 for further discussion.) 

In early 1998 Spyderco reissued the C36 with a huge number of subtle improvements. These knives 
are immediately distinguishable by their clip, which was strengthened by adding another mounting 
screw. In order to do this the top of the clip had to be enlarged and now forms a triangle around the 
pivot pin. All screws tap into the steel liner as before. The new clip has a slight curve that reflects the 
curve of the back of the handle. 

The screws holding the scales together, which formerly tapped into the scale material, now go 
through the opposite scale and tap into thimbles, increasing strength through metal-to-metal contact. 
Both sides now have Torx heads (see Appendix B). 

The original choil lugs were dropped in favor of a smooth surface (the lugs on the opposite side of 
the blade near the hole are unchanged). 

The liner lock, while quite effective when properly designed and built, is subject to wear in the 
mating surfaces. Any factor that opens up the tolerances between lock and ramp—even flexion in the 
handle material—reduces its effectiveness. The design itself must be robust enough to provide 
protection despite wear—yet it should also inherently limit the cumulative effects of wear. Improvements 
in this subtle area of design distinguish the imitators from the innovators. 

To strengthen the liner lock, the Spyderco design team made two improvements to the locking 
mechanism, both of which would escape notice unless the knife were disassembled. The stop pin was 
lengthened to nest into the scale on either side and is screwed in from both sides, making it more 
difficult for the pin to shift when the blade is moved into the locked position. To account for inevitable 
wear a new, patented eccentric pivot pin was designed that allows Spyderco to adjust out any slack that 
develops between the lock and its mating ramp on the blade—without disturbing the angle between 
opened blade and handle. The pivot pin has been upgraded from hex-key to Torx head. (See Part III, 
p. 241 for further details. ) 

To further prevent wear from eventually allowing the lock to “walk” across its mating ramp on the 
tang, the latter was radiused concave, with an offset arc, so that the lock could no longer follow it in its 
own arc of motion. This new concave tang ramp is easily distinguished from the original flat ramp by 
holding two representative samples at eye level and looking at the ramps edge-on. 

It matters little whether wear occurs on the liner or the ramp, so in order to reduce wear on the liner 
component of the mechanism a new, harder material was introduced. 

These modifications improved this good knife into a great knife, a robust design that can not only 
compensate for wear but limit its effects. Many of these improvements will also, in the Spyderco tradition, 
be incorporated into other liner-lock models. For one example, see the C55 — Bob Terzuola Starmate. 

In 1999 the ATS-34 version of the Military was phased out. 

As it is used to test new materials, the Military Model may exhibit many variations such as laminated 
blades and even more exotic blade and handle material. 
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The first two-bladed Clipit, the Dyad Jr. features two full-function blades in a small package yet delivers the performance of a 


single larger blade. 
C39 — Dyad Jr. 


Spyderco would not design a two-bladed knife merely to get a piece of a market that it had simply 
heretofore overlooked. Instead it sought to deliver, in a small package, two full-function blades whose 
total performance would be greater than that of a single larger blade, even a 50/50 pattern—practicing 
the principle of doing more with less. Using two blades means that each blade can be optimized for its 
own function, an advantage absent in a single-blade design. 

A desirable side effect of this development would be the acquisition of new knowledge about how to 
fit and arrange two blades in the handle. Would they interfere with one another, and could this be 
overcome or, even better, avoided? What kind of locking mechanism would work best? 

Not only is this a small knife; it weighs only 1.6 ounces. 


Blades 

The blades of the Dyad Jr., made of ATS-55 steel, open from opposite ends of its handle. When 
closed they nestle in their respective slots so that from the side only the humps with their holes protrude, 
calling to mind the eyes of a hiding frog. Because of its unusual configuration, this knife’s opening 
radius'* is shorter than normal for a Clipit. 

The SpyderEdge blade, which has been flattened and narrowed a bit near the tip, resembles an 
alligator in profile, albeit a friendly one. The modified sheepfoot shape makes this blade easy to choke up 
on for close work. 

The PlainEdge blade is a modified drop-point style as seen on several other models. There are, by 
the way, no edge options on this knife: the design gives you one of each. 


14 Opening radius is the distance between the respective centers of the pivot pin and the opening hole. I discuss this topic under the description of the C40 — Jor 
Khalsa collaboration, which begins on page 145. The normal Clipit opening radius is 1.1 inches. 
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Since this is the first two-blade Clipit, this is a good point to advise against using it with both blades 
open, for what should be obvious safety reasons. 


Handle 
On the Dyad Jr., scales of black Micarta are attached to steel liners. 


Clip 
The typical Spyderco clip is used on the Dyad Jr., and it is darkened to a flat black color. 


Lock 
Both Dyad Jr. blades are furnished with Mar-McBurnette front locks. 


Vartations 
The original name of the Dyad Jr. was the Mini Dyad. 


C54 -— Calypso / C52 — Calypso Jr. 


In the case of this pair of Clipits, the smaller “Jr.” model preceded its larger sibling into the 
marketplace by about six months and was assigned the lower model number, so we will discuss it first. 


C52 — Calypso Jr. 

Introduced in mid-1997, this businesslike model continues the trend toward knives with smallish 
edge lengths and handles affording a full-size grip. It started life as experimental models CX03 and 
CX04, which differed chiefly in handle material. Historically, it was designed to replace the old C05 — 
Standard Model. 


Blade 

The C52’s blade of AUS-8 steel is 2 7/8 inches long. Its edge is only slightly curved. In the steel- 
handle version it is hollow-ground, but it’s flat-ground in the Micarta version. The convenient 50/50 
choil and thumb-rest area behind the hole allow you to choke up on your grip for delicate work. Most of 
the top of the blade is swedged to reduce bulk and enhance appearance. 

I’ve worn this model extensively in business attire: it’s comfortable and unobtrusive (especially the 
black Micarta version). 


Handle 

The C52 offers either steel or black Micarta handles. The latter is dull-polished and attractively set 
off by the steel pivot and three polished steel pins; it’s also considerably lighter than the steel. 

One impression that this knife makes fairly quickly is that its handle could hold a bit longer blade— 
but it’s quite comfortable in the hand, with enough expansion to keep the knife from slipping. A steel- 
lined lanyard hole is provided. 


Clip 
A standard steel three-screw clip—plain on the steel handle and black on the Micarta—is provided 
on the C52. Both versions carry the knife tip down. 


Lock 
The C52 has a Mar-McBurnette front lock. 
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Variations 
The C52 has either a steel or Micarta handle and comes in plain or SpyderEdge. A carbon-fiber 
handle is also planned. 


C54 — Calypso 
Probably nowhere in the entire Clipit range do two companion models so resemble one another yet 
have dissimilar personalities. I described the Calypso Jr. above as businesslike, by which I meant that its 
medium-length blade and dark, smooth handle imply self-effacing efficiency in everyday tasks. On the 
other hand, the Calypso comes across as a kind of sleek successor to the Police Model, with a high ratio 
of cutting power per unit of weight. 


Blade 

A logical enlargement of the Calypso Jr.’s flat-ground SpyderEdge blade, the C54’s blade is 3 5/8 
inches in length. The steel, however, is VG-10, which Spyderco has used previously only in the fixed- 
blade Moran collaboration. This high-carbon steel contains not only vanadium but a substantial amount 
of cobalt. 


Handle 
The Calypso’s handle is sleek black Micarta, as on the Calypso Jr. 


The unobtrusive design of the Calypso Jr. lends itself well to business attire. It is available with either a steel or black Micarta 


handle with plain or SpyderEdge. Note the clip mounting at the very end of the handle. 
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Clip 

The clip on this model is the same as that on the Calypso Jr., which means it’s anchored at the very 
end of the handle, allowing this long knife to sit deep in the pocket. Its black finish further contributes 
to an unobtrusive low profile. The carry position is tip down. 


Lock 
The C54 — Calypso has a Mar-McBurnette front lock. 


Variations 
An FRN handle with directional texturing is also planned for this model. 


CUSTOM COLLABORATIONS 


Spyderco’s first design partner, Bob Terzuola, described the setting for Spyderco’s design- 
manufacturing partnerships in this way: 


We [custom knife makers] were ahead of the knife companies in both design and 
techniques. This marriage between the two was inevitable—and Spyderco was ready: it 
was creative, [and] its no-nonsense designs were functional with an accent on 
performance. Sal Glesser had vision and was already forward-looking in techniques and 
materials. Spyderco opened up this market and left the other companies in the dust. 


One of Sal’s hobbies is collecting custom-made folding knives with serrated-edge blades. When he 
orders such a knife from a maker, he gives him complete freedom in the design, except that the knife 
must have a clothing clip, serrated edge, and a Spyderco round hole at least 0.7 inch in diameter. Some 


of these private deals have led to collaboration on a model in Spyderco’s line. 


This section is organized by custom maker, in the order in which the makers originally collaborated 
with Spyderco (as shown in the chart below). 


CUSTOM MAKER 


BoB TERZUOLA 
WAYNE GODDARD 


MODEL(s) 


C15, C19, C55 
C16, C18, C20 


PAGE # 


115, 120, 122 
123,125,125 


MICHAEL WALKER C22;'C37 125, 127 
FRANK CENTOFANTE C25, C50 128, 131 

JESS HORN C27, C34, C38 131, 134, 134 
BILL MORAN FBO] 135 

HOWARD VIELE C42 141 

TIM WEGNER C48, C49 143, 145 

JOT SINGH KHALSA C40 145 

BoB LUM C46 149 

EDUARD BRADICHANSKY C59 149 

D’ ALTON HOLDER C57 150 
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Bob Terzuola had been a custom knifemaker for about 10 years and had served twice as director of the 
Knifemakers’ Guild, which had been founded in the early 1970s by a handful of the great makers. A 
native of Brooklyn, New York, Bob had become interested in knives while living in Central America 
during the 1970s, when a neighbor of his began importing quantities of component parts of daggers 
made for the various services of the Third Reich. The neighbor had discovered tons of these parts in 
storage in Solingen, the cutlery center of Germany, and was having them assembled by local Guatemalan 
workers and selling them through small advertisements in the back of hunting, shooting, and outdoor 
magazines. He approached Bob for help with some machining operations on the daggers. Their 
relationship continued as they worked on other knives together. 

Although at this time Bob had never seriously tried knifemaking, he had read a stack of the old 
American Blade magazines his enterprising neighbor had given him, and he was familiar with heat 
treatment. He fell in love with the lore and making of knives and began making some for his own use. 
Before long he was making knives on request. His first combat knife, the Model 18, was a direct 
descendant of the special design that locally stationed U.S. Explosive Ordnance Disposal troops asked 
him to make. Later he moved to New Mexico, where he currently resides. 

Bob Terzuola’s knives have continued to reflect a military flavor. Folders are a speciality with him. 
His search for greater strength, lighter weight, and increased versatility has led to such refinements as 
titanium handles, serrated edges, pocket clips, and removable blades. He originated the use of a small 
disk mounted perpendicularly on the back of the blade to afford one-handed opening. 

His acquaintance with Sal Glesser dates from the early 1980s at the New York Knife Show, when 
the Spyderco booth was located across the aisle from the Terzuola booth. Bob appreciated the unusual 
and practical triangular sharpeners being sold, as well as Sal’s consummate salesmanship, and went 
over to say so. The booth was covered with knives and hand tools of every description, which Sal used 
to demonstrate the versatility of the sharpeners. Sal picturesquely describes the later encounter that led 
to the C15: 


I was talking to Bob Terzuola one day at the Guild Show, probably in 1988, and we 
were talking about the fact that my knives were ugly. I told him that they were very 
functional and if he thought he could make a pretty one, he should go ahead—and if he 
did Pd build it. That’s how the collaboration concept started. 


The C15 was introduced in 1990. 
C15 - Bob Terzuola / C19 — Bob Terzuola Jr. 


In order to serve a broad user base, Bob designed the C15 for utility rather than combat use. His 
objective was an extra strong, functional knife with plenty of versatile cutting power. 

The C15 blade has 3.5 inches of cutting edge, and the knife is 7.75 inches long when open. Closed, 
it is 4.35 inches long and weighs 3.3 ounces. 


Blade 
To guard against breakage the blade is a modified drop-point that does not come to a sharp point at 
the tip (the angle is about 70 degrees, not far from the sheepfoot shape of the Mariner/Rescue Models). 
The back of the blade carries the Clipit opening hole in a hump and maintains its thickness (almost 1/8 
inch) to within half an inch of the point. In profile this blade looks a bit like that of a watchful long- 
beaked bird. Bob’s trademark logotype appears on the blade. 
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The modified drop-point blade of the C15 features Bob Terzuola’s trademark logotype, depicting the Mayan god of flint tools 


and edged weapons. 
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To maximize utility, Bob chose an edge that is plain on its outer half for the delicate work for which 
it is better suited, such as slicing food and cutting items out of newspapers. The edge rises gracefully as it 
approaches the tip, making it useful for skinning and other operations where one might need to push the 
edge; six deeply cut thumb notches aid in slip-free pushing or pressing. Serrations were placed on its 
inner half so that the user could put a lot of force on them if needed. In some cases, when cutting with 
tomatoes, the serrations begin the cut, and the plain edge finishes it. In many tasks I’ve found that the 
serrations finish what the plain edge began. 

The blade is made of Hitachi ATS-34 steel for toughness, corrosion resistance, and resistance to 
abrasion. Although other steels may be superior in one of these properties, for Bob’s purposes none 
offers as favorable a combination of them as ATS-34. (See the later section on knife steels for further 
information on this steel.) 

The blade pivots on high-lubricity nylon washers for smoothness of action. Even though the pivot 
itself has a hex fitting, the user should not adjust or disassemble the knife himself. This should only be 
done by Spyderco. 


Handle 

For strength with light weight, tempered 6061-T6 aluminum was chosen for the scales, bead-blasted 
for grip retention, and matte black for low profile. The blade pivot is a high-tensile hex screw. 

For safety and comfort in use, the handle is formed into a choil shape just behind the beginning of 
the edge of the blade, a type of expansion that enhances both comfort and safety. The knife can be used 
in the fencing grip (thumb behind hump, second bone of index finger on choil, back of blade is an 
extension of the line of the thumb) or the chopping grip (thumb and ball of index finger on either side 
of hole, third joint of middle finger on choil). 

The area forming the handle’s portion of the choil also acts as a cover for the sharp edge of the tang, protect- 
ing the hand from scratches when reaching into the pocket past the clipped knife. A lanyard hole is provided. 


Clip 
The standard Spyderco stainless-steel clip, secured with three removable screws, is used. The C15 was 
the first Spyderco model to give the user the choice of two mounting positions for the clip: near the pivot 
pin, affording the standard tip-down blade position of the steel Clipits, or near the tip of the blade, in the 
style of the lightweight Clipits. Your choice depends upon how you wish to withdraw the knife for use. 


Lock 

The C15 was the first Clipit to feature a liner lock, and it may have been the first liner lock to appear 
on any production knife. The liner lock concept isn’t new, but the traditional liner locks have been 
simple blade stops rather than locks, with names such as scale lock, center scale lock, and self lock.'* Bob 
Terzuola credits fellow maker Michael Walker with having modernized the concept into a true lock by 
means of a ball-bearing detent that effectively keeps the closed blade secured.'* The detent also provides 
additional safety when closing the blade, by providing a “bump” in the arc of the blade that allows the 
thumb to move safely out of the way and then push on the back of the blade to close it the rest of the 
way. Bob uses the liner lock exclusively himself because he considers it the strongest of all locks. It has 
appeared on later Clipits as well and we’ll be seeing more of it, so it’s important that we take the time 
here to understand it. 


15 In this book I use the term “liner lock” as a generic term, and “Linerlock” to refer to Walker’s ball-detent version of the liner lock. 

16 Although Walker has never patented his design, Spyderco has, from its first production of the C15 model, recognized his work by the payment of royalties on 
each Linerlock model. This is a telling example of what Spyderco means in its motto, “Integrity is being good even when no one is watching.” For many 
years, the company paid Walker royalties privately, seeking no publicity or rewards for its honesty; the fact was only brought to light when Walker sued 
another, large manufacturer who was using his design and paying no royalties. 
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First, what is a liner? In a pocketknife, a liner is an inner, usually metal, structural member to which 
scales are attached. Liners probably were called liners after makers began adding decorative covers of 
wood, bone, and so on; before that they functioned as scales. Many modern scale materials are strong 
enough themselves not to have to be attached to anything for additional strength. In addition, in at least 
one current folding knife, Chris Reeve’s Sebenza, the locking liner functions as a scale as well (integral 
lock). So the distinction between liner and scale can be subtle at times. 


How It Operates 

Front and back locks operate by engaging a lug at the end of the rocker arm into a notch in the tang of 
the blade; the locking, the lug, and the notch are localized to the back of the handle where the blade pivots. 
The liner lock lives and functions within the cavity in the front of the handle into which the blade is folded. 

Not only do the two mechanisms use different parts of the knife, their means of locking the blade 
are even more different. With the lockback, when you put closing pressure on the blade, you are putting 
tension (stretching movement) on the rocker arm, which is held by its own pivot pin in the handle. 
When you put closing pressure on the liner lock, you are putting the liner into compression (a 
shortening movement). 

The tang of the blade for a liner-lock knife has no notch for a lug; instead, a ramp is ground into the 
tang. This ramp will mate with the locking end of the liner. Unlike a lockback, which uses the lock itself 
to stop the blade on both opening and closing, the liner-lock knife uses a stop pin or back-spacer for 
these alignments. 

Now that we have outlined the differences between the two types of lock, let’s delve into how the 
liner lock actually locks (and unlocks) the blade. The liner, which normally has the same external shape 
as the scale, is made of steel, titanium, brass, etc., and is cut longitudinally, leaving one stationary piece, 
which still functions as a liner, and one movable piece, which is curved outward and given a bias toward 
moving into the path of the tang whenever the tang moves out of its way. These two pieces remain 
joined at the back end. 

When the knife is open the end of this modified liner, which is squared off at its end, mates with the 
ramp in the tang, blocking the blade from turning. In order to close the knife, one presses the liner 
sideways with the thumb, overcoming its springiness, and unblocking the tang to allow the blade to 
rotate freely. The springy part of the liner is now held in the same plane as the rest of the liner by the 
side of the tang. When the knife is opened again, once the ramp of the tang has cleared the spring, the 
spring swings out sideways again to lock the blade. 

Since the spring exerts only a sideways pressure on the tang of the moving blade, it can aid in 
dampening oscillation of the blade when unlocked, but it cannot act as a return spring or keep the blade 
closed. In the Michael Walker Linerlock used by Spyderco, a tiny 1/16-inch ball bearing is press-fit into 
a hole near the locking end of the spring, which mates into a detent (depression) on the side of the tang 
when the blade is fully closed. This holds the blade from freely opening until a deliberate outward force 
on the blade overcomes the holding action of the ball bearing and detent. During manufacturing the 
tolerances connected with the ball bearing must be held within about .001 to .002 inch or the 
mechanism won’t work properly. 

This ball bearing serves an additional function. Just after the blade leaves the locked position, the 
ramp of the tang contacts the ball bearing in a shearing motion, as though it were trying to shave it off 
the Linerlock. Since at this point the blade is being pushed by the index finger, this provides tactile 
feedback that the blade is about to enter the arc of movement in which it is damped by the liner. Now 
the thumb may release pressure on the liner and come round to the back of the blade, pressing it closed 
as in the closing sequence for the front-lock knives. 
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Attributes of the Liner Lock 

Essentially simple in concept, this mechanism is highly dependent on the designer’s understanding of 
its crucial geometry: the arcs or angles on lock and ramp must be correct; the modified liner must be 
curved properly, not crudely bent into an angle at one point; the area of contact between liner and ramp 
must be large and provide high mechanical advantage blocking closure. Once this geometry is correct, 
any number of knives can be built around it—and the design will be very forgiving of wear. Bob 
Terzuola estimates that his own liner-ock models will resist about four times the pressure that a front- or 
back-lock would require to defeat it (allow the blade to close). As I’ve said before about other locks, 
however, the relative strength of design or materials is not an invitation to abuse any locking mechanism. 

The liner lock is based on nature’s strongest shape, the triangle'’-—whose points are (1) the pivot of 
the blade, (2) the stop pin, and (3) the mating ramp on the modified liner itself. When locked, the blade 
is wedged in the open position by these three fixed objects. Of course, since all three are stress points, 
they should be monitored for wear, dirt, and damage. 

Another advantage of the liner lock is ease of opening: since there is no locking lug bearing down 
radially on the edge of the tang, the blade is inherently more free to pivot. Whether you open it using 
only the thumb, or by the alternative thumb-and-forefinger technique, a liner-lock knife seems to 
“snick” open effortlessly, ready to use. We will note a few more facts about liner locks below in the 
section on the C22 — Michael Walker knife. 


Variations 

The C15 Model has been developed over four generations. The first 1,000 knives had Spyderco and 
Terzuola insignia’* chemically etched on either side of the blade; thereafter the blades were engraved. 
Generation number two added the finger cutout on the scales. Although all C15 production has been in 
the United States, it wasn’t until generation three that the scales were stamped “USA Made.” 

In generation four, the C15 became the first Clipit to wear a handle made of G-10. One of the great 
advantages of this glass-epoxy material is its textured surface as supplied by Spyderco: the texturing 
covers the entire gripping surface of the scale, greatly enhancing grip during the critical deployment 
phases of accessing and drawing the knife. 

Also in this fourth generation model, the origin of the knife was indicated by engraving “Golden, 
Colorado, USA” under the Spyderco logotype on the blade. 

Collectors’ information: the first 3,500 of these knives carried individual serial numbers. 

The C19 — Bob Terzuola Jr. was designed in-house by Sal Glesser and Vince Ford as a smaller 
version of the C15, thus providing a two-size format for this knife as in the Endura/Delica combination. 
It has approximately 0.8 inch less cutting edge, weighs 2.4 ounces, and appeared in 1994. 


First Domestic Production by Spyderco 

Besides the use of ATS-34 steel for the blade, Bob Terzuola had also asked that his design be 
manufactured in the United States. All previous Clipits had been made by suppliers in Japan’s cutlery 
center, Seki City. 

After an unsatisfying attempt to have the C15 made by an American supplier, Spyderco decided to 
establish its own plant in Golden. Since it had never made a Linerlock before, Bob helped with this 
learning experience. 

In the traditional view, Spyderco’s manufacturing seems to have begun on rather poor footing: its 
senior personnel had only a year experience in knife making, and even that had consisted of learning on 


17 This concept of triangular strength will arise again when we discuss sharpeners. 
18 Bob says this is the “dragon-head glyph of Etz’Nab (Maya god of flint tools and edged weapons). He also claims an honorary Mayan name, Chapol Kumatz 
(Serpent Hunter), earned while in Guatemala. 
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their own, not serving an apprenticeship and learning how to do things “properly” in a traditional knife 
factory. Yet these “disadvantages” have proven to be their chief success factor in moving, within only a 
couple of years, to very high-quality production of knives. Being new to the business and having no 
traditional models to follow, Spyderco’s manufacturing operations managers did things somewhat 
unconventionally. In addition, they incorporated valuable insights about manufacturing gained through 
Spyderco’s Japanese connection. The combination of these two factors allowed them to achieve success 
relatively quickly in spite of the odds. 

One of the most traditional of all traditions in business is the concept of end-of-line inspection of 
finished goods, resulting in acceptance, rework, or scrapping of the finished product. Up to this final stage 
each piece is passed without appraisal from one operation to the next. This is a very expensive way to 
achieve quality—and the result is that the manufacturer passes the costs along to the consumer. Thanks to 
the work of W. Edwards Deming and others during the period 1925-1950, alternatives to this wasteful 
practice were developed. Some were put into practice in factories during the wartime production effort but 
fell out of use when the war ended. Deming took these ideas to Japan in 1950, where they spread rapidly. 

Japan, a small, populous country with almost no natural resources, found that Deming’s ideas 
accorded well with their traditional dislike of waste. Unlike larger, older cultures such as the Chinese, the 
Japanese welcomed innovation and were not too proud to learn from outsiders. After Deming taught 
them how to reduce economic loss throughout the production process, top management soon made this a 
national passion under names such as “company-wide quality control.” And today, consumers in the 
West reap the benefits of that passion in the form of high-quality Japanese automobiles, scientific and 
medical equipment, industrial robots and automation, optics, radio, TV, recorders, and so on. 
Unhappily, despite a brief hopeful period from about 1980-1985, U.S. industry—with some 
exceptions—has not demonstrated the ability to learn well from outsiders, or even from its own experts 
such as Deming. In some cases inspection has been moved upstream, but seldom is the rework cycle 
broken, or even recognized. Spyderco is among the exceptions. 

As its manufacturing manager puts it, “We don’t view ourselves as making pocketknives, with all the 
hand-fitting that implies, but rather as manufacturing precision tools. We aim at getting dimensions and 
materials right, and reducing error factors, so the knives fit properly the first time.” The “T word” 
(tradition) means little here, and the “P word” (problem) is downnght unpopular, he explains: “We don’t 
have problems here; we have solutions—we just don’t know some of them yet. If it turns out we can’t 
really solve it, we can always throw it away and start from scratch. In either case, nothing remains a 
problem here very long.” One of the prerequisites to being able to learn is admitting that you don’t know 
the answer now. As Spyderco has discovered, this attitude comes a lot easier when you are dealing with a 
relatively new line of work, new materials, new products, and so on, and are not held captive by tradition. 

Unfortunately, suppliers do not necessarily share Spyderco’s views on problems, improvement, or 
quality. Thus, one of the ways Spyderco has found to reduce error factors and variability is to bring 
critical jobs in house. On the other hand, high-quality suppliers are treated as friends and relied upon for 
good advice; they are even recommended to competitors, a fact which still amazes some. 

Without the essential Spyderco style of interaction with people—be they customers, suppliers, or 
employees—its manufacturing arm, even with the above advantages, would be little different from any 
other company. It is in the foundations that the future of the organization can be found. As a result, the 
employees seem excited to come to work; they feel good making something good that will last. As one 
put it, “Ten, fifteen, twenty years down the line, someone is going to pull out a [model that came from 
here] and I’m going to look at it and say, ‘I probably made that knife.’” Compare this to the job 
satisfaction of sitting on a line somewhere, making component parts the user will never see, and not being 
certain whether it’s your job to make a quality product—or the job of the end-of-line inspector. 
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C55 — Bob Terzuola Starmate Clipit 


Immediately recognizable as a Terzuola design, the Starmate collaboration is similar to Bob’s own 
hand productions, such as the Century Starfighter and ATCF. As with the other Spyderco collaborations, 
this affords a wide audience the opportunity to have and use a highly regarded knifemaker’s custom 
design—and even some of the look and feel—at less cost and without a long waiting period. And since the 
knife originally costs less, its owner is more likely to actually use it than he might be with a one-off (a 
single artifact that either can’t or won’t be reproduced) for which he paid a premium. 

All of Bob’s designs are aimed primarily at practical, regular use in a wide variety of tasks. Bob is one 
maker who explicitly reminds the owner to use his knife, saying that if your knife isn’t getting dull you’re 
not using it enough. 

Spyderco’s goal here is to put the distinctive Terzuola design in the user’s hands at a fraction of the 
cost—and none of the wait—involved in getting one from the maker himself. And for those who might 
be torn between the Starmate and the C36 — Military, you will find that virtually every advantage of the 
Military has been built into the Starmate. 


Blade 

The modified clip-point blade is 3 3/4 inch long. It is saber hollow-ground and comes in plain and 
combination edges. An extra-large opening hole fits nicely in a slightly sculptured hump. These channels 
only occur in the portion of the blade that fits into the handle, so they are apparent only when the 
thumb is actually pressing down. 

If you hold the knife in the open position and sight down the top of the blade, you immediately spot 
a Terzuola characteristic: thickness carried out toward the tip. Were it not for the swedges that begin 
about halfway down the blade, the Starmate’s blade would, at least from the top, closely resemble that of 
the C15. 

Another of this blade’s great features is its composition: CPM 440V steel, which was introduced in 
the C36 — Military Model. Superior edge retention is just one of this exotic steel’s traits. CPM 440V is 
discussed at length in the “Blade Materials” section in Part III (beginning on p. 218). 

Bob’s dragonlike logo is engraved on the blade alongside his and Spyderco’s names. 


Handle 
A G-10 handle is used—the same material Bob puts on many of his own knives. As on the revised 
Military Model, the scales are assembled using Torx-head devices, screwed from both sides. A circular 
metal medallion is inset on one scale, bearing the names Spyderco and Terzuola, and in the middle is 
Bob’s Mayan logo. A lanyard hole is drilled through the rear of the handle. 


Clip 
The Starmate uses a three-screw clip similar to the one that was first used on the updated version of 
the Military Model. All screws are tapped into the steel liner. Since the clip highlights the pivot pin, I 
should mention that this is the same eccentric pivot pin that first saw service on the improved Military. It 
provides adjustment to remove any slack that has developed between the lock and the blade, while 
maintaining the original blade-to-handle angle. This adjustment is best left to Spyderco. 


Lock 
A Walker Linerlock is used. The lock itself is bead blasted and offers one small departure from the 
Military in that it’s not serrated for the thumb. 
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Every time a liner lock is opened or closed, a minute amount of wear occurs between the end of the 
lock and the ramp on the tang of the blade. Yet these two surfaces must actually touch; any gap would 
allow the lock to be moved inadvertently. Some makers provide no compensatory adjustment for this 
wear, thus limiting the useful life of their product. Spyderco has devoted much energy to solving this 
problem. Perhaps the most obvious step is to make the lock mechanism correctly in the first place, which 
is not an easy task! Next, the eccentric pivot pin I described above provides compensation when wear 
inevitably occurs. To slow the rate of wear and keep the user safe from its effects, Spyderco provides a 
radiused ramp, which gives the lock a place to stop even in the presence of wear. 

See Part III (p. 239) for further information on locks. 


C16 — Wayne Goddard and Wayne Goddard Lightweight 
C18 — Wayne Goddard Jr. 
C20 - Baby Wayne Goddard 


In 1963 a tool and die maker named Wayne Goddard, driven by a desire to have a heavier, 
stronger knife that would hold an edge better than the factory knives available to him, decided to 
make his own. When his neighbor saw the knife, he wanted one as well; before long, orders started to 
mount. Wayne’s designs range widely, from low-priced, all-steel, stock-removal utility models to high- 
end damascus collectors’ pieces, with hunting and camping knives representing the middle of his line. 

Although he considers a knife chiefly a tool and approaches it as a craftsman and toolmaker, Wayne 
also has an artistic side to which he has given free rein over the years. This dual nature has led him on a 
search for strength and performance, as well as to some designs that he himself considers outlandish. 
Thirty plus years and about 5,000 knives later, Wayne today is a Master Smith in the American Bladesmith 
Society, writes a monthly column for Blade magazine, and is a historian of the folding knife. Although he 
now turns down orders that he doesn’t consider interesting and has a three-year backlog of orders he has 
accepted, Wayne Goddard still feels he is driven to make knives. The drive is part technical, part unfolding 
of the artist. 

Another reason Wayne became a knifemaker is the collector’s instinct—his profession affords him the 
opportunity to own, if only for a while, a huge number of knives that he feels pretty strongly about. Had 
he originally been able to find and afford a knife to his specifications, he wonders now if he ever would 
have started making them himself. 


Versatility 

Wayne forges knives, both plain and damascus. His damascus includes the familiar pattern-welded 
blade (see Wayne’s own description, quoted later in the section “Fabrication Techniques”), the San Mai 
style made famous by the Samurai blades, and two unusual types: wire damascus, created by forge 
welding strands or bundles of wire rope, and mosaic/composite bar, Wayne’s newest and most 
experimental venture in damascus. His steels include both high-carbon tool stock and stainless types 
such as ATS-34. 

In addition to forging, Wayne occasionally uses stock removal. The variety of his knives ranges from 
camp and utility styles to hunters, skinners, Bowies, daggers, folders, and neck and belt-buckle knives. 
Fancy materials are available for handles and inlay. All work, including making of sheaths, is done by 
Wayne. Although he does employ some power assistance with forging, the other steps are done by hand. 


How Disagreement Led to an Agreement 
The idea of a collaboration in this case was Wayne’s. He approached Spyderco in 1988. 
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As is the case with many other 
makers, Wayne and Sal met and WAYNE GODDA RD 
became friends through their 
involvement in a knife show. Not : 
surprisingly, it was Sal’s sharpening OV. R 30) YF ARS OF 
demonstration that first brought 
them into conversation. Wayne, who AN f- MAKI EXPRRIENCE 
in his former work became an expert ~~ = . TA 
sharpener of cutting tools, contended \ Sa > 


that the white Tri-Angle stone is too : q aN : 

fine to be of any use. Sal argued that ij}. SS . DA G2 stainless 
the fine India”? stones that Wayne ~~ » — mae Dee! 

prefers, which must be used with oil, ff — "9 = : | ° 3.7502. 

are too coarse for a fine edge. (The - \* Micarta handle 


discussion of stones and abrasive : | = Easy access 
materials is taken up in Part II.) ' 

The C16 was introduced in 
1991 and led to a family of similar 
models. 

Wayne approached his Spyderco 
collaboration with the aim of 
designing a folder that would work 
well for a wide range of jobs, from 
utility to defense. 


Handle 

As Wayne relates the 
background of the handle, its design 
is a direct descendant of a design 
known as “Odin’s Claw,” which was 
submitted to him by a customer many years ago (Wayne was one of the first custom makers to make 
folders to customers’ specifications). It features expansion in the front to prevent the hand from 
slipping onto the edge. Expansion of the handle toward the rear makes it easier to retain your grip 
while pulling on the knife. 

Although the clip is not movable, the handle itself is designed for opening/closing by either hand. The 
handle material is a Japanese version of Micarta (first used by Spyderco), which after a bit of use turns from 
its original dark green (in this case) to black, the color specified by Wayne. A lanyard hole is provided. 

Total weight of the knife is 3.75 ounces. 


Wayne Goddard designed a modified drop-point blade of 3 5/8 inches in 
length. Not a great fan of blades with humps, he incorporated the familiar 


hole with only a slight rise in the back of the blade. 


Blade 
Wayne designed a modified drop-point blade of 3 5/8 inches in length, hollow-ground. Not a great 
fan of blades with humps, he incorporated the familiar hole with only a slight rise in the back of the 
blade. The diameter of the hole, and the hole-pivot radius, are Spyderco standard. G-2 steel was 
selected, and both serrated and 50/50 plain/serrated edges are available. 
Wayne’s signature is etched onto the blade. 


19 India stones are trademarked products of Norton Abrasives, whose catalogue specifies 320 grit for the fine grade. 
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Clip 
The familiar steel Spyderco clip is mounted to carry the knife tip down. 


Lock 
The standard Spyderco version of the Mar-McBurnette front lock was an easy choice for Wayne, 
since he is not fond of liner locks. 


Variations 

The popularity of the C16 led to what is now a familiar phenomenon, a two-size format, with the 
C18 —- Wayne Goddard Jr. appearing in 1992; and on to the first three-stage format with the 
introduction of the C20 — Baby Wayne Goddard in 1993. 

The mid-sized Goddard Jr. is a scaled-down version closely resembling the C16, but with a length of 
2 7/8 inches and a weight of 2.7 ounces. It too is available with serrated or 50/50 edge. 

Wayne’s wife, Phyllis, had a limited edition of 500 plain-edge Wayne Goddard Jr. knives made for 
her on special order. These are available only from her. You may contact her via e-mail to 
wyneg@continet.com. 

The Baby Wayne Goddard is a further-scaled-down version, 2 inches in length (50/50 edge only) 
and weighing only 0.7 ounce. Like the LadyBug, this knife is intended for pocket or chain carry and has 
no clothing clip. 

In 1997 the C16PSBK — Wayne Goddard Lightweight was introduced, sporting several interesting 
new features while maintaining the same blade/handle profile. Its 60/40 blade is of ATS-55, a relatively 
new high-carbon stainless containing cobalt that was developed exclusively for knife blades. This model 
is the first of any production knife to feature ATS-55. 

The Lightweight’s handle is of FRN, with a deeper, sharper Volcano Grip pattern for enhanced 
safety and comfort. Also new on this model is Spyderco’s ambidextrous clothing clip, which can be 
quickly moved to either handle scale with just a coin. The screw (more accurately a thimble) that holds 
the clip has a hollow center, which functions as a lanyard hole. Instead of trying to estimate how many 
left-handed models will be needed (a task never done well), Spyderco has chosen to provide a user- 
configurable ambidextrous model. The happy result benefits both left- and right-handers. 

Unlike the Micarta-handled C16, the Wayne Goddard Lightweight is carried tip up. This rather 
large knife weighs only 3.2 ounces. 


C22 — Michael Walker 
C37 — Michael Walker Lightweight 


The inventor of more than 20 locking devices for pocketknives, Michael Walker views knifemaking as 
the producing of tools of such design and materials that they will still be usable a century—or even two 
centuries—hence. Consequently, today his knives offer unusual originality in terms of features, materials, 
and presentation, reflecting the artistry and aesthetic balance that Michael gained in his previous 
profession as a jeweler. 

Because of their uniqueness, Michael’s knives today are chiefly bought by collectors, but this was not 
always so: when he began in 1980 he also made utility knives, but always with the same philosophy in 
mind. When he designed the Linerlock in 1980, he was producing knives with blades of stellite and 
handles of titanium and black Micarta, aiming at the lightest, strongest, and most durable knife. He 
added the ball detent to the liner lock in the period 1983-1984. Spyderco has paid royalties to Walker 
for use of his design from its first use of the Linerlock in the C15 — Bob Terzuola collaboration. 
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A Three-Way Collaboration 

perception (Nt HIGHER TECH AND I'D BEA LIGHT SABE 
idea of Hans Peter Klotzli, the 
fifth-generation scion of a Swiss ~~ ne 
cutlery firm founded in 1846, W \\V ( | A ] 
whose company actually made | [ H A E L A L K E R 
the C22. Its carbon fiber 
handles and use of titanium By SPYDERCO™ 
make it unique thus far in 
Spyderco’s line. Kl6tzli 
approached Michael Walker for 
the design and then asked 
Spyderco to market the knife. 

The firm of Messer Kl6tzli 
(meaning “Kl6tzli Knife 
Company” in German) is located 
in the town of Burgdorf, about 
15 miles northeast of the Swiss 
capital city of Bern. It makes 
about 15,000 knives per year. 

Switzerland, which in 199] 
celebrated its 700th year of 
existence, is a confederation of 
independent cantons, not a 
federal monolith such as the 
United States has become. 

There are four national 

languages: German, French, The C22’s carbon fiber handles and use of titanium make it unique in Spyderco’s line. 
Italian and Romansch (a 

derivative of Latin). As long- 

time political neutrals in European politics, the Swiss take their self-defense quite seriously and, per 
capita, are probably the most heavily armed nation in the world. Not surprisingly they also enjoy one of 
the lowest crime rates. It’s been said that Switzerland doesn’t have an army; it zs an army: all Swiss men 
are automatically members of the military and train regularly during their military-service years (roughly 
18-55). Membership includes maintaining 2” the home a fully automatic weapon, with ammunition, and 
qualifying with it periodically at local ranges that dot the landscape in Switzerland, even in large cities. 
The familiar Swiss Army Knife was developed for the Swiss army and is still an issue item. 

In 1891 one of H. P. Kl6tzli’s ancestors, along with Carl Elsener (founder of Victorinox, the largest 
maker of Swiss Army Knives), founded the Swiss Cutler Association, a group still active today. 

Michael Walker saw this collaboration as an opportunity to design a state-of-the-art folder that could 
be made in production. He approached the design from the inside out, using computer-aided design to 
ensure that the final outcome was accurate. Every piece of the knife, down to the small titanium screws 
that hold the scales together, is custom; nothing is off the shelf. 

In both appearance and feel, the C22 is different. it’s the most colorful Clipit, and it held the record 
for the lightest Clipit (1.5 ounces) until the C35 ~ “Q” knife joined Spyderco’s product line in 1996, 
weighing in at 1.1 ounces. 
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In time Sal bought Walker’s and Kl6étzli’s shares of the ownership of both titanium and FRN C22 
patterns. 


Blade 
The C22 blade is available in PlainEdge or SpyderEdge and is made from ATS-3¢4 steel. It is a short 
(2.5-inch length) spear-point design (note the symmetry), with a deep hollow grind. The characteristic 
Clipit hole causes only a small hump on the blade, and the radius is rather short. 


Handle 

The handle is made of carbon fiber, a material so light and yet so strong that it is used in the bodies 
of the Sauber Formula One racing cars; in fact, the same Swiss company supplies it to both Sauber and 
Spyderco. It is manufactured by first stretching carbon into very thin fibers, then weaving the fibers into 
a patterned mesh, which is then impregnated with resin. 

In the finished product the pattern is deep and three-dimensional, and, although it’s shiny, it is not 
slippery in the hand. The scales are joined together by four screws, all made of titanium; the fourth, a 
dome screw, is the blade pivot. The size of the dome screws, although visually interesting, was actually 
determined by the need to maximize bearing surface on the carbon fiber scales. As we will see, this screw 
serves two other functions. 


Clip 

The C22’s clip is not the familiar Spyderco design. Because screws will not hold in carbon fiber, 
Michael designed a special clip that was anchored by the dome screw comprising the blade pivot. With 
only a single screw anchoring it, however, the clip would tend to rotate, so to prevent this Michael gave 
it a square hole instead of a round one and squared off the dome screw at that end. The tension of this 
screw should not be adjusted by the user, nor should the screw be used to take the knife apart. 

The clip itself is made of titanium. Michael feels titanium is much less likely to lose its “set” if you 
snag the clip on some object while the knife is still clipped to you. 

Titanium is an interesting metal. Discovered in 1791, it is described as silvery white and lustrous, 
very light in weight, and having high tensile strength; its chemistry shows similarities with zirconium and 
silicon. Titanium and its alloys are used in jet engines, armor plate for tanks, and in the pressurized 
cabins of spacecraft. Because it is almost incapable of corrosion, it has also been used for the hulls of 
submarines. 


Lock 
The lock on the C22 is, of course, Michael Walker’s Linerlock. This mechanism, whose operation we 
described in some detail above under the C15 knife of Bob Terzuola, has the additional advantage of 
being self-adjusting: if designed and made properly, the modified liner comes to a stop just after it makes 
full contact with the ramp on the blade tang; over years of wear between these two parts, the lock may 
gradually move farther across the locking surface but will still lock the blade properly, without play. 


Vartations 
An FRN-handle version of the Walker knife appeared in 1996, carrying model number C37. It is 
made in Japan. Michael describes the rounded black handle, which contains a checkered pattern, as 
being close to his original drawing for the knife; it has an integrally molded clothing clip. The 2.5-inch 
AUS-8 blade is available in plain or 50/50 edge. It is shaped slightly different from and is more angular 
than the Klotzli knife: it has a swedge along part of the back, as well as a larger opening hole. 
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Expansion, to prevent the hand from slipping as the knife is pushed forward, has been added to the 
C37 by (1) providing a thumb rest by widening the blade just behind the opening hole, making the area 
above the hump more pronounced as well as more angular in contour; and (2) machining a series of 
small lugs (perpendicular grooves) on the opposite side of the blade, providing a rest for the index 
finger. Linerlock and rivets are of stainless steel. A lanyard hole is provided in the handle. 

At 1.6 ounces, the C37 weighs a tenth of an ounce more than the C22. It earned the Blade 
magazine “1996 Imported Knife of the Year” Award?®. 

The original carbon fiber Michael Walker model was discontinued and, though a tiny quantity of 
them may still remain somewhere in the retail pipeline, the C22 model designation was assigned in 1999 
to the Lightweight Model. 


C25 — Frank Centofante Clipit 
C50 - Frank Centofante IT 


Frank Centofante is one of the best-known makers in the knife world. Long a board member and 
officer of the Knifemakers Guild, and one of its earliest members, Frank is quick to point out its benefits: 
“New guys sometimes ask ‘What does the Guild do for me?’ I tell them, ‘Learning! There’s no other 
industry in the world that provides hundreds of years of knowledge in one room, ready to answer 
questions and help.’” (Spyderco collaborator Wayne Goddard, for example, received the Guild’s Red 
Watson award for his help to other knifemakers.) Frank counts among his favorite makers Michael 
Walker, Ron Lake, Mel Pardue, and Gil Hibben. 

Frank Centofante grew up in Providence, Rhode Island, the son of a 55-year veteran cutler at the 
then-successful Imperial Knife Company. In 1971, with his father’s help, Frank first set up a shop to 
make knives himself. Later he moved that shop to Tampa, Florida, and then to Madisonville, Tennessee, 
where he now lives. His wife Sue and son Tony are also part of his business. 

Centofante modestly describes himself as a maker of folders offering fine workmanship at reasonable 
prices. He estimates that today about half of his knives become working knives, with the other half going 
into collections. 

One of the best-known “signatures” of his knives is the shape of their blades, which Frank tells me is 
an “extreme drop point.” They are produced by stock removal, currently of ATS-34 steel. Handle 
materials include stag, wood, Micarta, titanium, mastodon ivory, pearl, and abalone. All beautifully 
complement the flowing, polished lines of the knives. 


Spyderco Collaboration 

In 1992 Sal approached Frank to design a Clipit, and over the next year an agreement was reached. 
“I had known Sal for years,” volunteered Frank, “and I knew I could trust him with just a handshake. 
Sal is accessible, down to earth, and trustworthy. One of the great things about the knife business is the 
number of such friendships that are possible.” 

The Centofante collaboration is a knife with two personalities: that of a refined “gentleman’s knife” 
and that of an aggressive high-performance matter separator. One of the full-page magazine 
advertisements that feature the model shows it being used to cut steak at a fine restaurant—going 
through the steak, the china plate, and the tabletop! 

The C25 is equally at home in the bush or in a gentlemen’s club. Weighing in at 2.5 ounces, it has a 
blade length of 2 7/8 inches and an overall length of almost 7 inches. This model is manufactured by 
Spyderco in Golden, Colorado. 
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So hie in Plain 
n"e 6061-1 6A 


The Centofante collaboration has dual personalities: that of a refined “gentleman’s 
knife” and that of an aggressive high-performance matter separator. 
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Blade 
The principal work Frank did on 
this knife was designing the blade, 
although Spyderco honored his style 
in the handle. As a result, it can be 
spotted as a Centofante design from 


WZ 
—- Frank Centofante 


By Spyderco 

The curve of the back of the 
ATS-34 blade complements that of i 2 a 
the handle in one long, graceful 
arc. The edge, which at first glance 
looks straight, has a mild, useful 
curve. Back and edge meet at 
about a 25-degree included angle, 
forming “an extreme drop point.” 
What choil this blade has is tiny 
and almost completely covered by 
the handle. 

Not a fan of the typical Clipit 
hump, Frank widened the blade to 
avoid one. 

On either side of the blade is a 
washer that Frank says was originally 
designed by Ron Lake. Thicker than 
those on other Clipits, these SEE YOUR C 
washers impart a slickness to the USA MADE SPYDERC 


opening procedure that makes the 
user look for an excuse to close the One of the signatures of Frank Centofante’s designs is the shape of the blade, 


bi 2 a+/ a on a) pil r, 
he Geniiemans GLIFI| 


knife and open it again to which he describes as an “extreme drop point.” 
experience the smoothness. 
The blade pivot is a two-piece 
assembly that screws together. To give greater purchase on the aluminum scales, the heads on both sides 
are oversized. 


Handle 

The C25 handle has a number of interesting features of its own. First, it is made of 6061-T6 
aluminum, vapor blasted for texture, then anodized to create a porous oxide coating, imparting a matte 
finish and a very secure grip. Also very unusual on a Clipit, the spacer between the two scales is scalloped 
along its entire length, lending the knife a custom appearance. 

On the nonclip side of the handle, the scale is inlaid with checkered Santoprene, a thermoplastic rubber, 
to enhance gnp. Frank says this type of inlay, or interframe, was refined and popularized by Ron Lake. 

The handle is cut out on both sides to accommodate the nonhumped opening hole on the blade. A 
lanyard hole is provided. 


Clip 
A standard stainless steel clip is furnished, bead blasted to match the anodized aluminum. (Other 
than the blade itself, there is little on this knife that is reflective or slippery. Even the attaching screws are 
bead blasted.) 
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Lock 
The C25 has a Michael Walker Linerlock of stainless steel. The stop pin for the blade is a blind 
fitting, meaning it does not come through to the surface of the scales, giving a smoother finish to 
the knife. 


Variations 

SpyderEdge, PlainEdge, and combination edges have all been made. 

Combinations of dyed anodized aluminum scales and colored Santoprene interframe inserts have 
been offered: gray scales with black or green insert and blue scales with darker blue insert. In 1997 the 
handle material was changed to G-10, and the original aluminum handle model has now been 
discontinued. 

In late 1997 the C50 — Frank Centofante II Clipit was introduced. Unmistakably a Centofante 
design, it reflects improvements in blade steel and handle material, and its larger size moves it from 
being a gent’s knife into the general-use category. It features CPM 440V steel (the first batches were of 
ATS-34) and G-10 handle material. How much larger? The blade is 3 5/8 inches with a 9 mm opening 
hole, cutting length is 3.5 inches, and weight is a very light 2.9 ounces (an increase of less than half an 
ounce). 

Both of the G-10 variations (C25 and C50) include a sliding bar built into the handle, which blocks 
movement of the blade out of the open position. It’s called a SecurLok, and it operates independently of 
the Linerlock. Both the clip (a two-screw design like that of the original Military Model) and the 
Linerlock are bead-blasted, enhancing grip and reducing reflection. Instead of Frank’s name being 
engraved on the blade, both it and the Spyderco name, along with the bug logo, appear on a circular 
gold-on-black emblem embedded into the handle. The choils on these blades are even more minuscule 
than the original model’s, carrying the cutting edge back almost to the handle. 


C27 -— Jess Horn Clipit / C34 — Jess Horn II / C38 — Jess Horn Lightweight 


Mr. Jess Horn comes from the timber region that extends on either side of the California-Oregon 
border. As a young man he gained experience as a small-engine mechanic, eventually specializing in 
welding chain-saw bars (the bar is the solid metal part whose edge the chain rides around) used in 
logging the big redwoods all over that region. Later he took a job with the California State Department 
of Transportation (CALTRANS), and worked on chain saws part time. 

Since chain-saw bars must also be heat-treated to toughen the steel for heavy work, Jess began 
experimenting with doing this work on his own. His first attempt at heat-treating a three-foot bar in a 
homemade furnace was a disaster, because the bar warped. Instead of giving up, he used the knowledge 
from each experiment to guide him in the next. In 1968, a coworker at CALTRANS asked him to heat- 
treat a Bowie knife, and this was the spark that ignited his desire to make knives himself. He has 
continued to do his own heat treatment of blades. 

In Jess’ own words, “I did some research” and began making a few sheath knives. My early knives 
were made from O-1 tool steel. Makers such as Randall and Loveless influenced my early designs. 

“Not long after I began making sheath knives in 1970, I also started producing folders. One of the 
reasons I began making folders was that there were so few custom makers producing them. My first 
folding knives were replicas of the popular Remington Bullet Series. Next came the Horn Series, which 


20 =‘ This included help from knifemaker Frank Centofante and his father, to set up a massive grinding wheel, 20 inches in diameter running on a 2.5-inch-thick 
shaft, after the style that the elder Centofante had used at Imperial Knife Company. Jess came to prefer flat grinding over hollow grinding but has kept the 
big grinding wheel as a memento. 
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at the time included the 
Little, Middle, and Big 
Horn Models. At this time I 
switched from O-1 tool steel 
to 154CM stainless steel, 
which I currently use along 
with ATS-34 stainless steel. 
“T joined the Knife- 
makers Guild in 1973. The 
exposure and new ideas I get 
from the annual Guild Show 
have been invaluable to me.” 
Jess sees himself as 
planted firmly in the best 
tradition of knives with 
simple, clean lines and no 
fancy mechanisms (which are 
difficult to keep operating )}— 
in other words, nothing 
unusual. This is quite modest 
on his part, as in handling a 
Horn knife one is struck with 
its unusually high degree of 
fit and finish. The early 
knives were influenced by a 
working relationship 


between Jess and Bob 
Loveless either side of the blade for opening. The handle features the jigged bone. 


Instead of a hole in the blade, the C27 features a trapezoidal indentation milled into 


Jess prefers for his 
personal carry one of his own Baby Horn Models: a gentleman’s knife that can be carried on almost any 
occasion, a lockback with 2- to 2.5-inch blade. 

Because of the extraordinary quality and finish of his traditional-style knives and the fact that they are 
not positioned as tactical or military tools, Jess estimates that about 90 percent of them go into collections. 


The Glesser—Horn Connection 

About 1974 Jess and Sal Glesser, who lived nearby in Redding, California, met and discussed knives. 
In the next few years they continued to associate at knife shows. Since at this point Spyderco did not 
produce knives and sold only sharpeners, Sal was considering a display of knives made by members of the 
Knifemakers Guild as a way of promoting their work. He asked Jess to make him a knife for this purpose. 

As their relationship progressed during the 1980s, the idea of a collaboration arose. Jess kidded Sal 
about the “ugly hole” in the Clipit blades, and Sal challenged him to design one without a hole. This led 
to the design of the Spyderco C27 collaboration. 

There were a number of things about the standard Clipit that Jess wanted to modify; one was the 
hole (although Jess doesn’t mention the hump, presumably that was included as well). He also wanted 
to give this model some of the lines associated with his own knives and adapted the clip, blade, and the 
handle accordingly. The result was perhaps the most unusual of all the Clipits thus far. 
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A Short Profile of Spyderco 


fter 20 years in business, 
Spyderco remains focused on 
uahty cudlery and sharpeners 


while taking a position at the forefront 
of development in the industry. 

Nineteen-cighty-one 
marked the first look at 
Spyderco's innovative 
approach to the design and 
marketing of Clipits Today, 
there ure verv few knife 
compantes in the world that 
are not offering some feature 
invented of introduced by 
Spyderco The orginal 
Worker Clipit was presented 
as a left. or mght-handed 
production folder offenng one- 
hand engagement via the 
Spyderco round hole The 
circle, now seen tin every 
Spyderco-originated blade 
design, has become an unmis- 
takable trademark of 
Spyderco standards The 
Worker was also the first folder to incor- 
porate a pocket or clothing clip, hence 
the name Clipit 

The revolution continued in 19X82 
with a second knife called the Mariner 


Never before had a tempered serrated 
edge been offered on a production fold- 
ing knife. Over the vears, numerous 
Spyderco designs —including the Police 


and Rescue models, the LadyBug. 
t:ndura and the Delca— have catered to 
broad and niche markets 

The tool used to sharpen these 
PlainEdge or SpyderEdge (serrated) 


blades 1s Spyderco’s oriyinal Pri-Angle 
Sharpmaker, which features unique 
triangular ceramic stones in a "UV" 
configuration 

The company's resourceful 
designs are enhanced by a vari- 
ety of performance materials 
The production use of 
Spauldite® G-10, Carbon 
Fiber, ATS-34 and. most 
recently, the “super steel” 
CPM 440V by Crucible® (used 
ina new Clipit dubbed the 
Military Model) are all 
Spyderco firsts 

Additional models this year 
include three in a group of 
custom collaborations —the 
Jess Horn Tl, the Michael 
Walker Lightweight and the 
Bill Moran Featherweight 
(Spyderco’s§ first fixed 
blade )—and the Q. winner of 
The Blade Magazine 1995 
Overall Knife -Of-Dhe- Year 
Award® In all. Spyderco has received 
eight consecutive Blade Magazine 
Knife -Of- The- Awards, and ts proud to 
participate as co-sponsor of this vear's 
Blade Show Awards Dinner 

Advertorial 


The Jess Horn II, targeted more to the average user, incorporates the familiar hole and hump and sports a handle of black Micarta. 


Each C27 is supplied in a padded zipper pouch to protect its finish. It was introduced in 1994 and 
weighs 2.4 ounces. A high degree of brush-finish polishing is visible throughout. 


Blade 


The spear-point blade of ATS-34 steel has a length of 2 5/8 inches, giving the knife an overall length 
of 6 inches. Jess Horn’s signature is etched into the blade, and the block letters “HORN ATS” are 
stamped on the ricasso just below Spyderco’s name. The blade is flat-ground to reflect Jess’ own work. 

Most unusual for a Clipit, this blade features a trapezoidal indentation milled into either side of the 
blade for opening, satisfying Jess’ aversion to the “ugly hole.” This operation, which leaves a web whose 
thinnest cross section is only a few thousandths of an inch thick, is expensive and contributes to the high 


cost of this model. Jess has put such indentations on a few of his knives. 


Both PlainEdge and SpyderEdge blades are available. Note that the serrations differ from those of 
other Clipits in having an even scallop serration instead of a repeated group. 


Handle 


Another Clipit characteristic that Jess wanted to change in his knife was the flat steel handle. Not 
surprisingly, he opted for jigged-bone scales (another feature that accounts for part of this model’s cost) 


and stainless bolsters. 
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The bone used on the scales is the thick chin bone of a cow. After the bone is cured and cut, it is 
dyed to impart its desirable color. Due to variation in dye lots, and in the inherent porosity of each piece 
of bone, differences in the final handle color are inevitable over time. In order to begin with the best 
possible material, Jess arranged with Dave Culpepper, a well-known supplier of bone and mother of 
pearl, to provide the handles for the C27. 

Jigging is an operation performed on bone to give it its characteristic series of attractive indentations, 
which also enhance grip. The jigging on these handles is done by hand using a ball-end bit in a rotary 
tool. One of the conceptual models for the pattern of jigging is the surface of the peach seed. The 
reason the jigging does not extend to the edges of the finished handle is that they are rounded off in 
shaping and polishing. 

A chamfered, stainless-lined lanyard hole is provided. 


Clip 
Jess designed a custom clip to go with his custom knife. Preferring to avoid the stamped look of the 
standard clip, he created a long, sculpted clip of thicker cast stainless steel, with a swooping arch to 
provide tension. This clip, which carries the C27 tip down, is attached with three stainless hex-head 
screws at the very end of the bolster, giving this model the lowest pocket profile of any Clipit. 


Lock 
About the only “standard” Clipit feature on the C27 is the Mar-McBurnette front lock. 


Variations 
C34 —- Jess Horn II 

Although the C27 sells well, its necessarily high price limits it to a fairly narrow market. Jess still 
wanted to make a knife of his design available to the average user (and perhaps wanted more of them in 
actual use!). Instead of de-tuning the C27 and giving it less-customized features, he designed a new 
model, which Spyderco introduced in 1996 as the C34 — Jess Horn II. 

The C34 is immediately recognizable as a Clipit. In order to reduce production costs, Jess relented 
and gave the AUS-8 blade not only a hole, but a hump as well—and even a hollow grind. It is 3 3/16 
inches in length and somewhat resembles the Police Model’s blade, although with a proportionately 
longer swedge. The name “Horn” is stamped on the ricasso under Spyderco’s name. PlainEdge and 
SpyderEdge styles are available. 

Instead of bone, Jess specified scales formed of black linen Micarta, with some expansion front and 
rear, attached with stainless pins. The handle is long enough and thick enough for large hands. A standard 
Clipit clothing clip is used (carrying the C34 tip down only), and the front lock is retained. This attractive 
and useful knife, 7.25 inches in overall length, weighs an amazing 2 ounces, yet in use its “feel” is that of 
a larger knife. With this model Jess clearly broke the barrier to widespread ownership of his designs. 

A flat-ground version of the C34 was sold to Arkansas knife dealer A. G. Russell on an exclusive basis 
for sale in his catalogue. Other variations have been sold to Russell exclusively as well. 


C38 - Jess Horn Lightweight 
Also in 1996, Spyderco introduced a lower-cost version of the Jess Horn II Model, with the same 
blade and lock but an FRN handle. Instead of the usual Volcano Grip, however, the handle features the 
name JESS HORN molded into the grip in a repeating-—line pattern, achieving unique identity. Additional 
anti-slip traction is provided by a slightly rougher FRN surface all over the knife, also a first in this model. 
The Horn Lightweight is also unusual in having a black stainless-steel clip instead of a molded FRN 
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clip, the first metal clip featured on an FRN Clipit. As with the Horn II, the clip carries the blade tip up 
and is not reconfigurable. The Spyderco “bug” logotype appears on the clip in gold color. The knife 
weighs 1.8 ounces. 


FBO1 —- Bill Moran Featherweight 


Introduced at the end of 1995, this is Spyderco’s first fixed-blade knife, appropriately the first in a new 
model-number series: FBO1. The blades are etched with Bull’s signature and numbered on the choil. The 
knife is a tribute to a great knifemaker, whom the aphorism “a scholar and a gentleman” eminently fits. 

William F. Moran Jr. has lived his entire life in a fairly small area of Maryland, first on a 155-acre 
dairy farm near Lime Kiln, and then in the village of Braddock Heights; both of these lie about 40 miles 
north-northwest of Washington, D.C. Moran’s father maintained a small blacksmith shop to repair 
machinery. It was here that Bill, at about age 10, made his first knife from a saw blade. From the first he 
showed a preference for large blades. 

In the next few years he interviewed a number of blacksmiths to find out how to heat-treat his 
blades, but none knew much about the subject, so he undertook to learn on his own. Later he built his 
own shop on the farm and was spending about half his ttme making knives. Bill observes that both the 
information and the tools available to the knifemaker in that period (up to the late 1950s) were quite 
poor compared to today. 

Upon inheriting the farm after his father’s death, Bill decided he enjoyed making knives more than 
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Legendary knife designer Bill Moran at the forge he designed and built himself. 
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United States Patent i (11) Patent Number: Des. 381,060 
Moran (45) Date of Patent: *«*Jul. 15, 1997 
(54] KNIFE OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
(75] Inventor: William F. Moran. Braddock Heights. Knives Ilustrated. Summer 1989. p. 65. Joe-Pro Palm 
Md. Skinner. 

Camp Knives by Michael Smte. Knives Mlustrated/Apr. 
[73] Assignee: Spyderco, Inc.. Golden. Colo. 1995 p. 28. 

Attorney, Agent, or Firm—Sheridan Ross P.C. 
[21] Appl. No.: 55,104 [57] CLAIM 
[22] Filed: May 29, 1996 The ornamental design for a knife. as shown and described. 
(S21) LOC} (6) Ce nn nsssnseseccnseressneee 22-02 DESCRIPTION 
($2) US.CL .. sstigeniianchialage iiitatiiitiaines! aaa 


FIG. 1 is a front elevational view of a knife showing my new 


{58] Field of Search ~.........................D22/118; 3043. 
2. c . 147, 148. 149, 165. 142. design: 
SW/342. 345, 346 48 Lacagese eas FIG. 2 is a top plan view of the knife illustrated in FIG. 1; 
‘ FIG. 3 is a rear elevational view of the knife illustrated in 
[56] References Cited FIG. 1; ‘ er 
FIG. 4 is a bottom plan view of the knife illutrated in FIG. 
U.S. PATENT DOCUMENTS a 
D. 230.696 3/1974 Evrell et al. ..................... D22/118 X FIG. § is a right side view of the knife illustrated in FIG. 1; 
Di SE.000 MAGEE i embeR caciacticnanncacanes D7/649 sand ao by : 
D. 341.182 LI/1993 Dube cccccccccccccccceccsessseesseseesee... D7/649 FIG. 6 is a left side view of the knife illustrated in FIG. 1. 
D. 372.292 7/1996 Thompson ....cccsccsessecssesneeeee D22/118 
$365,666 11/1994 Gonzalez 222.2....eccccccccceeeeeeeee D227/118 1 Claim, 1 Drawing Sheet 


The design patent for the Bill Moran Featherweight—Spyderco’s only fixed-blade knife. 
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U.S. Patent Jul. 15, 1997 Des. 381,060 


Moran Double Kataba or Single Secondary Bevel 
Shoulderless Edge Bevel 


The tapered edge bevel of Moran designs is what sets it apart from most other knives. 


farming. With the proceeds from the sale of the farm he bought his current home in Braddock Heights 
and his workshop building, about three miles to the west on the road to Middletown. 

Bill Moran has always worked alone and makes all the fittings for each of his knives. Most of the 
hand tools he uses for fine work are also his handiwork; these are works of art by themselves. All Moran 
blades are forged. A glance at his work reveals that he has learned well from the past which shapes, 
angles, and curves work and which do not. 

In Bill’s early years there were no art blades and no damascus steel being made in the United States. 
Back then customers wanted hunting knives, bowies, and utility knives, and Moran made them. He 
began to visit museums and libraries to learn more about the history and construction of blades, 
becoming fascinated at the same time with economics and history. 

In his study of the Renaissance he discovered that rulers were given to commissioning complex 
designs of knives and swords as works of art. When he was able to handle one of these pieces, he was 
surprised to find it had the balance of a fighting weapon. He decided to try making one of these himself, 
following the general shapes and appearances of the period but imparting the full capability of a weapon. 

His research also sparked another interest: the pattern-welded damascus blade. These blades, 
invested by folklore with fabulous qualities, would show up in various historical periods, but the 
techniques for making them seemed to have died out. Then Bill found that a man named Paul Mueller 
had rediscovered them in order to fashion, with a team of smiths, damascus daggers for high-ranking 
officials of the Third Reich.”! Bill attempted to reach Mueller several times, to no avail, and as far as any 
new useful information went, the trail went dead again. He resolved to discover the secrets of this blade 
on his own. His efforts may have saved these techniques from dying out completely and assured a future 
for forged blades in general. 

After countless experiments, using up tons of coal in the forge, Moran created a blade that had some 
of the legendary characteristics he was seeking. His success, which greatly enhanced the appeal of the art 


21 Some details of Mueller’s work for the Third Reich are given in an article in Blade, November 1995, pp. 53-54. See also the discussion of this under the C15 
— Terzuola knife beginning on page 115. 
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blade, was revealed to the knifemaking community at the 1973 meeting of the Knifemakers Guild, which 
Bill had helped to found. A few years later Bill was a founding member of the American Bladesmith 
Society, devoted exclusively to the forged blade, which provides a path of learning for entrants, as well as 
a certification system for proficiency levels. 

It is typical of Bill that, having created a significant entrepreneurial advantage for himself—one which 
he could probably have maintained for a few years—he almost immediately set about giving his 
knowledge away to others. These efforts culminated in the establishment of a permanent home for 
instruction in bladesmithing at the University of Texarkana in the early 1980s. Bill teaches there each 
summer and is proud to work along with former students as instructors now. Given both the number of 
books and videos on bladesmithing created since 1972 and the facilities for worldwide dissemination 
now available, it would require some major catastrophes for that knowledge to die out now. (See the 
“Fabrication Techniques” section of Part III [p. 235] for further discussion of the Wootz damascus and 
the contributions to the knife world by another master smith, Al Pendray. ) 


Design Objectives 

Although the typical Moran knife these days is large and has an ornate sheath, Bill’s goal for the 
Spyderco collaboration was a knife that is simple and useful for everyday tasks. He selected an overall 
shape and size that he had used a few years before in making a small number of knives to commemorate 
his 50th year as a knifemaker. It is short, light, and easy to carry. 

Another goal for this knife was that it be readily affordable, putting it into the hands of people who 
would not have access to the fairly small output of Moran’s personally-made knives. Spyderco has gone 
to some pains to give this knife the fine balance of Bill’s prototype. 


Blade 

Although Bill immediately liked the Clipit I showed him in 1988, he retains a preference for the 
fixed blade for its simplicity and one-handed use. The FBO1’s upsweprt, or trailing, point and full belly- 
curve make it usable for skinning, or in fact any task requiring that the edge be pushed into the object; it 
would also be ideal, especially for its length, if a slashing stroke were required. A blade length of 4 inches 
puts it in a category of usefulness that is almost universally agreed upon. 

Following Bill’s design, the blade has a plain edge, a full ricasso, and moderate choil. It is highly 
polished, the only Spyderco blade thus far to be so finished. The back has a very slight swedge along the 
outer two-thirds of its length. Bill’s signature is etched parallel to the back, near the ricasso. 

A close inspection is not required to notice that the edge bevel on this knife is different from most 
others: instead of being ground at a single angle, this edge tapers, creating an increasingly thinner cross 
section as one nears the edge. This taper, somewhat resembling that of an apple seed, or the bow of a 
canoe, is a hallmark of Moran knives. To learn why Bill sharpens a knife this way, simply use one, and 
marvel at the ease with which it cuts. To touch the edge on Moran’s knives is to risk a cut; I know from 
experience! With an edge this tapered, the blade’s composition and heat treatment must be such that the 
blade is tough enough to support the edge without breaking. For this production blade, VG-10 steel 
was chosen with that requirement in mind. In addition to its other high performance alloying elements, 
VG-10 also contains almost 1.5 percent cobalt, allowing it to be hardened to the Rc 60-62 level 
(explained in Part III in the section on blade materials (beginning on p. 218). 


Handle 
The handle is designed for comfort and utility in a variety of positions. It is slightly pear-shaped, with 
a definite bulge toward the end, providing a grip for the bottom three fingers whether the knife is 
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The sheath design of the FBO1, which allows the knife to be worn on the belt rather than dangling from it, reflects Bill Moran’s 
belief that a knife should be available from all positions without requiring the use of two hands. 


grasped in the saber grip, the hammer grip, or even a paring grip with the edge facing the thumb. Wide 
bevels are molded in to make it easy to choke up on the grip in conjunction with a choil on the blade. 
There is almost no grip that is uncomfortable or unsafe with this handle. This knife feels so “right” in 
the hand that you’ll keep picking it up and looking for an excuse to use it. 

Bill’s original design model had a handle of curly maple, inlaid with pure silver in one of Bill’s 
“signature” patterns. In order to achieve the goal of affordability, however, Bill chose lightweight FRN. 
To enhance grip, Spyderco inserts panels of Kraton along the sides, and also where the thumb would be 
placed for maximum downward pressure on the edge. 


Sheath 

The sheath of the FBO] reflects a belief that a knife must be available for use from a variety of 
positions, without the use of two hands; otherwise, it isn’t a one-hand knife. Since a small multipurpose 
knife may be carried many hours daily (as opposed to a specialized knife, which is worn for one activity 
only), Bill specified a cross-draw sheath, which is much more comfortable during such activities as 
sitting and driving. 

The sheath is made and finished traditionally, in fine leather of luxurious odor. Seams are stitched 
and splined, with no rivets to corrode or become unsightly from contact with tanning residues. The 
design allows the knife to be carried on the belt rather than dangling from it. Bevels on the front of the 
handle make inserting the knife easy. 

The leather sheath, which turned out to be heavier than the knife itself, was later discontinued in 
favor of a Kydex version. For those who have a special application or simply want a more high-tech 
sheath for their older Moran Featherweights, Blade-Tech Industries offers a Kydex version to fit. (Blade- 
Tech’s owner, Tim Wegner, is himself a Spyderco collaborator on the C48/C49 Clipit design. ) 
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C42 — Howard Viele Clipit 


Introduced in late 1996, the Viele collaboration was an instant success. It’s arguably the raciest 
looking Clipit ever, and it captures much of the style of Howard’s own custom knives. 

At the time of this model, Howard, who lives in northern New Jersey and worked for years in the 
sheet-metal industry, had been a knifemaker for 23 years, and a full-time maker for the last two of those. 
As is often the case, his entry into knife making was indirect: he was instructing in martial arts and 
needed a sturdy version of a Japanese sickle for training. Unable to interest custom makers in producing 
the blades for him, he decided to make his own. The rest is history—well, almost: he says he never did 
make the sickle blades, but started making folding knives instead. 


The Viele Approach 

Howard Viele, a modest and unpretentious gentleman, aims at knife designs that stand out and are 
immediately identifiable. The purposefulness of the martial arts influence is evident everywhere in his 
knives; the three-legged emblem, which he says symbolizes Tome, the Japanese god of war, bears 
witness, as do his spear—point and chisel-point blade styles. Another Viele signature is his use of three 
small holes in line on the blade. 

Howard not only designs but makes everything in his knives except the screws. His blades are ATS- 
34 steel, but he prefers the heat-treatability of 440C. All of his folders feature liner locks. Although edge 
serrations aren’t his style, he does use opening holes (under license from Spyderco), which are oval in 
shape and without a hump in the blade. His folders come with spring-type pocket clips. Exotic materials 
like titanium and carbon fiber are definitely part of the Viele style, as is a bead-blasted finish to reduce 
reflection. On folders Howard supplies a special tool for the user to adjust blade-opening tension. 

The Viele approach is also seen in fixed-blade designs. Howard is currently having Bud Nealy of 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, make concealment-type sheaths of Kydex for these models. 


Viele Meets Glesser 

Howard, who has been winning awards for his designs since 1978, met Sal in 1993 through fellow 
maker Bob Terzuola. Bob not only bought one of his knives but took him to meet Sal, who also ordered 
one. The Clipit collaboration was not long in coming. 

Howard estimates that about 95 percent of his custom knives go into collections. 

The Clipit collaboration gives him much satisfaction, he says, in that his designs are being put into 
daily use. 

“Racy” doesn’t mean “fragile,” as it might in a sports car. The C42 has more steel in it than many other 
steel-handled Clipits and is extra sturdy. Accordingly, it weighs 3.8 ounces. Overall length is 7.75 inches. 

Probably the most marked difference between this model and one of Howard’s custom knives is that 
here all metal parts are polished, whereas Howard prefers bead-blasting. The features complete the story, 
so read on. 


Blade 

The clip-point blade of 1/8-inch-thick AUS-8 steel is recognizable as a Viele design even when 
closed, due to the three-hole signature. Once opened using the smallish (9 mm) circular opening hole, 
the polished blade reveals the etched Japanese emblem discussed above. Its 3 3/8-inch length is 
available in PlainEdge or SpyderEdge. Deep hollow-grinding enhances the racy appearance. 

On the back of the blade behind the hole, a series of grooves is provided to enhance grip by the 
thumb. Because of the construction of the handle, about half of these grooves feel as though they are on 
the handle. 
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The three-hole signature of the racy C42 makes it recognizable as a Howard Viele design even when closed. 


Between the hole and tip of the blade a fine swedge is ground, enhancing the racy appearance as well 
as penetrating ability. The name Viele is stamped under the Spyderco name on the ricasso. 


Handle 

Although the principal scales are of stainless, an outer slab of black Micarta is added, giving the 
handle comfort without excessive thickness. On the front side, the slab is curved down and ends before 
reaching the blade pivot. This creates the appearance of a bolster and also provides a natural place for the 
thumb in certain grip positions; numbered models are engraved here. The lines of the exposed steel flow 
into those of the blade in typical Viele style. Also typical is the relieving of the handle area around the 
opening hole. Because the handle covers much of the closed blade, this model will require extra practice 
to open in the manner we described under the CO1 — Worker Clipit. 

The back spacer is minimal in length, allowing the blade plenty of air for drying as well as facilitating 
cleaning of the blade well. Although the Micarta slabs are polished and offer little traction against losing 
one’s grip, three areas of expansion are provided in the handle. 


Clip 
The C42 has a standard Clipit clip, and the knife is carried in the tip-down position. 


Lock 
This knife uses a Linerlock with ball-bearing detent designed by Michael Walker. 
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Tim Wegner, who is a serious meat and trophy hunter in the Pacific northwest, markets the C48 as a “Professional Hunter’s 
Knife.” The smaller C49 — Tim Wegner Jr. Clipit was introduced at the same time as the C48. 


C48 - Tim Wegner / C49 — Tim Wegner Jr. 


Better known to many as the founder and president of Blade-Tech Industries of Tacoma, 
Washington, Tim Wegner’s chief business role today is as a top-quality supplier of Kydex sheaths for 
some of the major knife manufacturers and the maker of Blade-Tech Holsters. (Well known among 
tactical shooters, these high-tech holsters, also of Kydex, are sold in shops in all states and in many 
foreign countries.) Blade-Tech also welcomes custom work and offers a Kydex sheath for the Spyderco 
FBO1 Bill Moran Featherweight collaboration. 

Tim has been designing knives since about 1980. A lifelong hunter, Tim has loved knives since early 
childhood: ever since he saw Tarzan using one in his jungle adventures, he has never been without a 
knife himself. Early on, his hunting needs led him to custom knives because of their superior 
workmanship and edge retention. But even with these he was not fully satisfied: he wanted a knife that 
would perform all the required field tasks and be an everyday companion as well. The stage was set for 
Tim to become a custom maker himself. 

Early in Tim Wegner’s design career, he made a few of his own knives, but he soon realized that 
production would be severely limited by his primitive equipment. Impatient to see his designs turned 
into knives, he turned to custom maker Phil Boguszewski, who lived nearby and had made several knives 
for Tim’s hunting chores. 

One of the strongest influences on Tim’s early designs was the dropped hunter blade shape made so 
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popular by R. W. Loveless. Pursuing his intention to combine function with everyday carry, Tim de- 
signed a folder with a similar blade shape. Later, he integrated some of the strength of the tanto blade 
style, carrying the thickness of the back as close to the end of the blade as possible. Impressed with the 
convenience of the Clipit opening hole, he obtained permission from Spyderco to use that as well on his 
folder; he points out that, although an opening stud on the blade might snag on something inside the 
animal being skinned, a hole will not. Unlike some of the other collaborators, Tim finds a hump in the 
blade helpful as expansion for maintaining grip, and he adds a series of grooves behind the hump to 
enhance its use as a thumb rest. 

Tim, who is a serious meat and trophy hunter in the Pacific northwest, calls this model his 
Professional Hunter’s Knife and sells it with either a Micarta or titanium handle, both made by Phil 
Boguszewski. Tim first showed it to Sal Glesser at the Soldier of Fortune convention in 1995. (Since the 
C48 collaboration is quite similar, we'll cover more features below.) In case you’re skeptical of using a 
folder for big game, here is a log of Tim’s knife usage over several hunting trips from 1994 through 
1997; he’s referring to the same model by both Boguszewski and Spyderco: 


November 1994, Montana: We harvested three nice mule deer bucks. I used the 
knife to field dress, skin, cape, and disjoint all three, and then field dressed four does and 
skinned them, and the knife still had a good working edge, sharp enough to do two more 
deer. Approx. 450 lbs. of boned meat. 

November 1995, Montana: Our party harvested five buck and seven does. The knife 
(same as used the previous year) was able to field dress, skin, and disjoint four bucks and 
three does and still keep a good working edge by staying out of the gritty hair. Approx. 
700 lbs. of boned meat. 

November 1996, Montana: We harvested two buck and one doe. We field dressed, 
skinned, and disjointed deer and caped out a buck’s head. Approx. 190 lbs. of boned meat. 

October 1997, Eastern Oregon: I harvested a 320-lb. 194 7/8 Boone and Crocket 
class mule deer buck. I field dressed, skinned, disjointed, and caped with the same 
unsharpened knife I used last year. Approx. 145 Ibs. of boned meat. 

November 1997, Montana: I field-tested the C48 with combo edge on three bucks 
and two does. I tried to intentionally break the blade during severe abuse prying and 
twisting on joints, briskets, pelvic bones, etc., and to my surprise I couldn’t break it. On 
top of this abuse the knife field dressed and skinned all the rest of the game as well. The 
knife held up to all the tasks incredibly well and did not fail except by human error when 
I nicked a bladder with a serration while field-dressing a doe. That’s why I generally 
prefer a plain edge in hunting blades. 

The production knife performed just as excellently as the custom version. The 
structural integrity and performance are awesome. 

As it was, the two knives mentioned in the first two hunts above ended up being sold 
before the next season and were still quite sharp when the new owners bought them. So I 
never had any one of the knives get dull enough to require a field touch-up on the same hunt. 


Tim’s folder has also been adopted by Gunsite Training Center in Arizona as its “General Purpose 
Knife.” 


Design Objectives 
The C48 is intended as a one-tool kit for most hunting chores (including skinning large game) and, 
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at the same time, everyday pocket carry. Although full-sized and very strong, it isn’t excessively large or 
heavy. The shape of the blade, with its upswept point and full thickness near the tip, provides much of 
the thrusting function of tanto without its wedge grind, which, along with its carrying convenience, 
provides great utility even in urban environments. It could truly be called a general-purpose knife. 

The C48 differs from the custom Wegner/Boguszewski model chiefly in two minor ways. Its blade 
is not quite as upswept at the tip, and the hollow-grind line has a slightly different shape near the tip of 
the blade. 


Blade 

The 3 5/8-inch blade of ATS-34 stainless has considerable upsweep thanks to the lines flowing 
along the back and around the opening hole. Its length is 3 5/8 inches. An extra-large ricasso and tanto- 
like thickness out near the tip add up to a blade that will resist twisting and is also good for forward 
thrusting. Hollow-grinding removes some weight to enhance balance. PlainEdge and 60/40 
combination are available, and the designer’s name is etched in the blade. 

The thumb-rest grooves ground into the hump are not only for pushing down or forward with the 
thumb on top; they also provide a safe and comfortable rest for the index finger when one is using the 
knife turned upside-down in the hand. With the highly sensitive tip of this finger on the grooves and the 
thumb resting in the finger cutout, the user is able to guide the knife instinctively, even if it is out of 
sight, and the 11 mm opening hole will not snag. 


Handle 
The handle’s curve matches that of the blade and is made of G-10 for strength and grip all over the 
surface area, with a steel liner on one side (the liner lock side, of course!). Expansion is provided at the 
front and midpoint to further enhance grip during a thrust or pull. 
The back spacer on the C48 — Wegner is steel. A lanyard hole is provided. This handle has enough 
size for use by large and/or gloved hands, yet it is not uncomfortable in the pocket because the size is 
achieved by increasing the width of the handle, not its thickness. 


Clip 
A steel clip is attached to the C48’s handle with the customary three screws, which tap into the steel 
liner. It carries the blade tip down in the style of the metal-handled Clipits. 


Lock 
The C48 uses a Walker Linerlock. A a series of shallow grooves along the edge of the lock where the 
thumb pushes provides a secure purchase during lock release. 


Variations 
Introduced at the same time as the full-size C48, the smaller C49 — Tim Wegner Jr. Clipit is similar in 
appearance and most dimensions. Its chief differences are size (2 7/8-inch blade) and weight (3.5 ounces). 


C40 - Jot Singh Khalsa 


I first met Jot Khalsa in the early 1980s at one of the hammer-ins of the American Bladesmith Society 
in Ashokan, New York. Surely he is the most unusual of the Spyderco collaborators to date in terms of 
appearance, for he wears a turban and unshorn beard of a Sikh—an adherent of the religion of Sikhism, 
founded about 500 years ago in India. Jot’s full name—Jot Singh Khalsa—is significant in Sikhism. The 
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The C40, like its maker Jot Singh Khalsa, has a distinctively Middle-Eastern look. The blade combines elements of the spear- 
point, drop-point, and dropped-edge styles, in stark contrast to the curved profile of the handle. 


word Khalsa means “pure one.” Khalsas are Sikhs who have undergone the Amrit ceremony, which 
involves taking vows and drinking Amrit (sweetened water, symbolizing God’s blessing, stirred with a 
dagger, symbolizing penetrating discernment), a rite initiated by the 10th Sikh Guru, Gobind Singh. In 
addition, each Sikh man is to adopt the name Singh (“lion”) after his given name. 

As a knifemaker, Jot describes his goal as providing knives that are visually very pleasing, even 
uniquely beautiful, while offering full cutting function up to and including self-defense. Many of his 
pieces are of pattern—welded damascus, of the twist pattern, combined with various exotic materials. Jot 
sees himself as a contemporary designer aiming at clean, innovative lines rather than imitations of blades 
from India or the Middle East. 

Jot notes that the job of knifemaker is quite congruent with Sikh beliefs: Sikhs are to use their 
knowledge to help the innocent either by protecting them or by providing them the means to protect 
themselves—although the Sikh himself is to use his wits and intelligence to avoid confrontation if 
possible. In addition, Jot positions his knives as “symbols of balance and strength which can serve as a 
reminder to cut through life’s challenges and achieve excellence.” 

Jot emphasizes that he set out to design a practical knife—not designed for Sikhs and not especially 
exotic. Yet, despite his having met that goal of practicality, the C40 is as unusual as Jot himself. With 
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blade folded, the handle’s many curves give it a distinctively Middle-Eastern look that one would 
imagine seeing anywhere between India and Egypt. The blade, on the other hand, is quite a contrast, 
combining elements of the spear-point, drop-point, and dropped-edge styles—just the opposite of the 
curved shape suggested by the profile of the handle; its hump is unusual as well. 

Introduced in mid—1997, the Khalsa weighs 3.55 ounces, just slightly less than the C42 —- Howard 
Viele. It’s 4 3/8 inches long when closed, and 7 inches open. 

When I first handled this knife early in its prototype stage, it seemed awkward to open, because my 
thumb had to do something a bit different from opening other Clipits. After carrying and using the final 
production model for a couple of days, however, I was not so aware of the Khalsa’s differences. 
Wondering why opening the Khalsa had become easy so fast, I decided to assess its characteristics more 
objectively. First I measured the opening radius, the distance between the blade pivot and the center of 
the opening hole. Here was the first surprise: despite appearances, it is about the same as most other 
Clipits. Next I measured the opening arc, in degrees; lo and behold, it was less than that of most Clipits. 

I now began to realize what really was different about this model: the opening arc is offset clockwise 
compared to the others. The thumb does the same amount of work, but the starting and ending points 
are different. I was so fascinated by this that I did the same measurements on what seemed a 
representative sample of Clipits. The measurements were as close as I could get with a hand-held 
protractor. Here are the results, sorted in order of increasing degree of arc offset: 


CLIPIT MODEL OPENING RADIUS ARC TO OPEN ARC OFFSET 
DRAGONFLY—ORIGINAL 1.0” 162° 9° 
GODDARD LIGHTWEIGHT | ee 165° 10° 
DRAGONELY—NEW 0.9" 165° 16° 
DELICA 1.1” 160° 20° 
MILITARY 1.1” 165° 20° 
“Q” 1.1” 160° 20° 
CX03 EXPERIMENTAL 1.1” 160° 20° 
CIVILIAN 1.25” 160° 25° 
TERZUOLA STARMATE Li 177° 30° 
Jot SINGH KHALSA 2 155° 50° 


I had no standard way to measure arc offset, so I mentally constructed two lines—from the center of 
the opening hole to the blade pivot, and from the very tip of the blade to the blade pivot—and then 
measured the angle between the two. It is only here that the Khalsa is conspicuously different from the 
others. Appearances can be deceptive: opening the Khalsa, one’s thumb describes even a shorter arc than 
with other models, but that arc begins in a different place. 


Blade 
This drop-point blade reminds me of a pelican. It has a nice curve to the edge for a relatively short 
(3-inch) blade. Its most unusual aspect is the exaggerated hump over the 12 mm opening hole, which 
functions not only as a thumb rest but as a guard as well. 
The tip of the blade is positioned so as to be in line with the horizontal center of the handle, for 
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accuracy and power in thrusting. Unlike some dagger blades, though, the Khalsa blade has enough belly 
behind the point for strength, as well as cutting in a curved line.” 

This blade is made of 1/8-inch GIN-1 steel (not designated on the blade of my early production 
model) and has a swedge for about half its outer length, flat ground to produce a spine. Whereas some 
of the later Clipits have a 50/50 choil, the Khalsa has about an 80-20 choil, as well as two finger cutouts 
on the handle that function as expansion. You can choose to choke up on the blade for close detail work 
(not defense) or adopt a maximum-grip position for safety in rough use. 

The Khalsa can be flipped open with the technique described under the Worker Clipit, but you must 
be careful to avoid being hit by the end of the handle as the knife opens. Thanks to the extra-smooth 
bearings on either side of the blade, the Khalsa is easy, quick, and quite satisfying to open just by using 
the standard thumb technique. 

Jot Khalsa’s own emblem is etched on the blade along with his full name. He describes the meaning 
of the symbol as follows: 


The Adi Shakti (“Primal Power”) symbol consists of a khanda (double edged dagger) 
with kirpans (curved daggers) on both sides. The kirpans represent negative and positive 
mind; the khanda represents neutrality. The chakra (circle) penetrated by the khanda 
represents Infinity—accessible only with neutral mind. The combination of khanda and 
chakra also represents the merger of male and female polarities. 


Handle 

The unusually shaped handle is of matte-finish black Micarta scales with steel liners. It has no fewer 
than four concavities, of which two effectively provide expansion for enhanced grip. The Linerlock is 
notched with teeth underneath one of these cutouts, in the style of the Military Model, giving somewhat 
more grip to the finger over the top of it. The curve at the rear serves as expansion on a pull. When the 
thumb is braced against the hump and the rear curve is against the little finger, this knife imparts a real 
feeling of security and control. A lanyard hole is provided. A spacer is used only on about half of the 
spine to facilitate cleaning and inspection. 

The other two concavities on the top and front of the handle seem largely decorative but offer 
rests for the thumb in various positions. As mentioned above, they also interfere to some extent with 
the quick-opening technique described under the C01 — Worker Clipit, but a bit of practice can 
resolve this. 


Clip 
The Khalsa uses a standard steel clip, and the knife is carried tip down. The user must resist any 
temptation to draw the knife by pulling directly on the hump, because it will pull the blade open before 
clearing the pocket. This knife is to be drawn just as any other Clipit. 
The clip is mounted very close to the end of the handle, so little of the knife protrudes above the 
pocket edge. The Khalsa sits quite unobtrusively in the pocket, revealing none of its exotic shape to the 
casual observer. 


Lock 
The Khalsa features a Walker ball-detent Linerlock. 


22 Anyone interested in how various blade shapes and points function in use would profit from reading Lynn Thompson’s article, “It’s All in the Point,” on 
pages 10 and 11 in Spectal Projects, Fall 1996, No. 12, published by Cold Steel, Inc., 2128-D Knoll Drive, Ventura, CA 93003. (Web site: 
http: //www.coldsteel.com) 
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Variations 
PlainEdge or SpyderEdge blades are available for the Khalsa. 


C46 -— Bob Lum 


A knifemaker since 1976, Bob Lum went full time in 1998. His designs are, in his own words, 
somewhat intuitive and reflect his desire to balance aesthetics with usability. He prizes creativity and 
quality in the things he owns, and he only makes knives of his own design. 

Bob is a native of Oregon, where he still lives. His hunting and fishing activities led to a fascination 
with the practical aspects of knives. His creative gift allowed him to design what he wanted to carry and 
use, and he began by making knives for himself. While he was still a part-time maker, his “day job” was 
in the photography field. He estimates that only about 10 to 15 percent of his knives are in use, the 
remainder being in collections. This is attributable, in my opinion, to their beauty, precision, and polish. 
Bob’s Spyderco collaboration will allow many more people to own these desirable Lum designs. 

Sal Glesser approached Bob some time back, but at that point he was making only fixed-blade 
knives. There ensued an increasingly close relationship, and Bob’s first Clipit was in the planning stage as 
early as 1996. 

The C46 design is Bob’s interpretation of the classic tanto shape, updated by the addition of a now- 
classic Clipit hump and round opening hole. Bob designs enough flat surface in a knife to take on his 
characteristic faceting and polish. In addition to the Lum look, the Spyderco collaboration offers much of 
the Lum feel as well. Ultra-light weight was not a prime objective, and this model weighs in at 5.1 ounces. 


Blade 
The 3 3/16-inch blade is of ATS—55 and saber-ground, with considerable thickness maintained 
almost to the tip of the blade. The way the lines meet near the tip of the blade makes the blade 
immediately recognizable as the Lum style. PlainEdge and combination are available. Bob’s family 
logotype, consisting of two Chinese ideograms for “tree,” is engraved on the blade, as on his own 
knives. The hump over the opening hole provides plenty of room for the thumb to rest on when 
pressing down on the blade. 


Handle, Clip, and Lock 
The massive bead-blasted handle of titanium scales ergonomically fits the hand and sports a stainless- 
steel clip for tip-up pocket carry. Expansion is provided fore and aft to resist slipping in the hand. 
A Walker Linerlock is used. A liner is used on each side of the blade. The entire assembly of blade, 
liners, and scales is held together with five stainless screws plus a pivot screw. 


C59 -— Shabaria Clipit 


Rivaling the Jot Khalsa collaboration in unusual appearance, the Shabaria is an ancient design: what 
is novel here is the devising of the characteristic hourglass-shaped handle and exotic downward-curving 
blade in a folder. 

Designer Eduard Bradichansky, a Russian émigré to Israel, chose a profile that has been in use for 
more than 1,700 years in the lands around the Jordan River, e.g., Israel, Jordan, and thereabouts. 

Although the shape of this knife may suggest a bird, ’m much more strongly reminded of the 
“Imperial walkers” of the Star Wars films. It may look a bit strange at first, but, as with certain other 
Clipits, get it into your hand before you evaluate it. Spyderco’s wise design philosophy is that cutting 
performance outweighs appearance. 
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I did not have the opportunity to meet Bradichansky, and now never will; he was killed when 
Palestinians attacked his village in mid-1999. 


Blade 

The edge of the Shabaria’s saber hollow-ground blade is a gentle S-shape, making it especially 
effective in cutting on the pull stroke and in penetrating on the push stroke. At the tang its width flows 
smoothly from the handle, and, although no concavity is provided for a choil, the handle in that area is 
shaped to facilitate choking up on one’s grip, but only on the pull. The blade is wide enough at this point 
to support an opening hole without a hump, and the hourglass handle already provides a thumb rest. 

The blade is 3 7/8 inches long and is of VG-10 stainless, making the C59 the second folder to use 
this high-quality material since Spyderco adopted it for the fixed—blade Moran collaboration (the first 
folder was the C54 — Calypso). 

One of the secrets of this blade shape’s longevity is its sheer practicality in uses as disparate as self- 
defense, utility, and food preparation. In addition it offers no special challenges in sharpening. 


Handle 
The hourglass shape of the Shabaria provides, at the same time, a comfortable gnp for a wide variety of hand 
sizes plus expansion at each end of the handle to resist slipping. The scales are of bead-blasted black Micarta. 


Clip 
A standard black three-screw clip is provided for tip-down carry. It is mounted very close to the end 
of the handle to keep as much of the knife below the edge of the pocket as possible. The screws go 
through the Micarta into the steel liner. 


Lock 
The Shabaria uses a Walker Linerlock. The scale is relieved on one side so the right thumb can 
release the lock without having to “dig” down between the two scales. 


C57 — D’Alton Holder “Toad” Clipit 


There are some knives one immediately falls in love with. Pll have to admit that, with my penchant 
for large knives, it took a while for the Toad to grow on me. In 1997 Sal showed me a tiny knife called a 
“Peanut” that D’Alton Holder had made for him: at Sal’s request it had both a pocket clip and an 
opening hole. It looked more like something Spyderco might market as jewelry. In my notebook I 
traced the outline of the “Peanut” and found that the C57 — Toad has the identical shape. 

D’Alton Holder was born and educated in Texas. He took an early retirement from industry in order 
to pursue full-time knifemaking, a second career he’d begun part-time in 1968. He was elected to the 
board of the Knifemakers Guild and held various offices, including that of president (twice—most 
recently in 1996). In addition, D’ received the Red Watson award in 1982 and was named to the NSSF 
Hall of Fame in 1983. When the American Knife and Tool Institute was formed in 1998, D’ became a 
member of its Board of Regents. 


Design Objectives 
The Toad is another recent example of Spyderco’s concentration on “compact and powerful cutting 
tools” that “carry as much cutting power as a full-size pocketknife.” Making a small knife is one thing; 
we’ve all seen lots of em. Making a serious matter separator that is also small is quite another. 
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Blade 

If this blade stands on its tiptoes, so to speak, it almost measures 1 1/2 inches in length. It is made 
of AUS-8 stainless and is the first fully hollow-ground Clipit blade (the other hollow-ground blades are 
saber hollow—ground, meaning only the lower half of the blade is involved), which means this blade will 
offer less resistance to passing through whatever is to be cut. A small (9 mm) but effective opening hole 
is provided along with a mild hump in the top of the blade. The Toad is a one-hand opener. 

The edge of the blade is almost a straight line and, thanks to its overall shape (again a bird is 
suggested), could be thrust with some effect. “Toad” and a stylized “D’holder” are etched on the blade. 

PlainEdge and SpyderEdge versions are offered. 


Handle 
The handle of this knife—with its 3/8-inch thickness of solid, grippable metal, and a length of 2 5/8 
inches—is the secret to its ability to be taken seriously as a working knife. The scales of Almite—coated 
aluminum enhance one’s grip and look almost as sophisticated as titanium. Thickness is further 
enhanced toward the rear by the small, standard-shape clothing clip. 


Clip 
Mounted at the end of the handle, the traditional three-screw Spyderco clip keeps most of this knife 
inside the pocket and carries it in the tip—down position. 


Lock 
A Walker Linerlock nestles in the handle and effectively controls the tiny blade. The Spyderco logo is 
stamped on the lock itself rather the blade or the handle. 


AFTERMARKET VARIATIONS 


In 1989 an official custom Police Model was offered in the Spyderco catalogue with inlaid scale by 
David Yellowhorse; later by Santa Fe Stoneworks. A total of just under 600 embellished Clipits was sold 
in the catalogue; at one time or another the CO] — Worker, C03 — Hunter, C04 — Executive, C07 — 
Police Model, and C09 — CoPilot were available with this treatment and rapidly became collector’s 
items. Similarly, in 1992 C07 and C13 Models were offered with scales cast in designs by engraver Gary 
Blanchard. Thereafter, Spyderco dropped the idea of stocking these models and started sending 
customers directly to vendors. 

Various types of engraving and modifications of Spyderco knives are offered by a number of artists. 
Many of these are truly works of art. Some vendors also sell knives with the modifications as a package. 
The services they provide may be more elaborate than I’ve indicated here. 

The list on the following page is almost certainly incomplete, and it does not constitute a ranking of 
their work (they’re listed alphabetically by last name or business name). 
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VENDOR 


GARY BLANCHARD 
3025 Las VEGAS BLVD. SOUTH 
Las VEGAS, NV 89109 


R. A. GUTHERIE DESIGNS 
P. O. Box 2438 
GRASS VALLEY, CA 95945 


LINDA KARST 
402 HIGHWay 27 EAST 
INGRAM, TX 78025 


JOHNNY MUNS 
1338 GIRARD AVENUE 
SARDIS, GA 30456 


SANTA FE STONEWORKS 

BILL WIRTEL AND JOHN IVERSON 
3790 CERRILLOS ROAD 

SANTA FE, NM 87501 
WWW.SANTAFESTONEWORKS.COM 
E-MAIL: KNIVES@RT66.COM 


DAVID YELLOWHORSE 
P.O. Box 476 
Houck, AZ 86506 


PRODUCT / SERVICE 


ENGRAVING, HANDLES 
SEE NOTE IN TEXT ABOVE. 


ENGRAVING 


SCRIMSHAW 

LINDA HAS COLLABORATED WITH KNIFEMAKERS 
SUCH AS LOYD MCCONNELL, 

EDMUND DAVIDSON, AND ED LARY. 


ENGRAVING 

MUNS ENGRAVES THE POLICE MODELS THAT 
SPYDERCO PRESENTS IN ITS 

“COLORADO OFFICER OF THE QUARTER” 
AWARDS. 


ENGRAVING, GEMSTONE, AND GERMAN SILVER 
TREATMENTS, MARQUETRY. 

CURRENT BROCHURE SHOWS ALREADY-PREPARED 
C01, C07, C08 ,CO9, AND C29 FOR SALE. 


CUSTOM CHANNEL INLAY 


In 1989 Spyderco came out with a custom Police Model featuring inlaid scale by David Yellowhorse. 
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In 1992 Spyderco offered the CO7 and C13 models with scales cast in designs by engraver Gary Blanchard. 


Spyderco 
Officer of the Quarter —& . 


oo = oe 


A special Police Model featuring engraved scale by Johnny Muns served as an award given by Spyderco to honor outstanding 
Colorado police officers. 


The scales on these knives feature scrimshaw by Linda Karst. 
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In some cases, scales of exotic materials have been laminated to the existing stainless Clipit scales, as in these Santa Fe 


Stoneworks designs. 
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MODELS THAT WERE NEVER INTRODUCED 
C06 - Yachtsman 


This model was to be a Yachtsman type with sheepfoot blade and marlinspike. It was to feature a 
new undefeatable lock. (First designed in the 1980s, this lock was eventually refined and renamed the 
“stop lock” because the lock and stop pin were all one piece.) The knife itself was put on hold in view of 
a yachting market perceived to be declining, but the undefeatable lock is still under research. 


C31 - Europa 


Imagine a steel-handled Endura Clipit (one actually exists now), but with Kraton interframe, then add 
an offset SpringClip, and a corkscrew, and you have what was envisioned as the Europa, a model never to 
be introduced. When the offset SpringClip was later developed it went instead on the C35 — “Q” Clipit. 


Kosher Butcher Knife — Collif 


Technically, this knife was marketed briefly as Model K10, but since few people have ever heard of it 
I’m listing it here. Its objective was to slaughter chickens according to ancient Jewish ritual, which 
requires a polished edge with no nicks or scratches. It was designed by Rabbi Martin Yurman of 
Brooklyn, New York. It was made of high-carbon (1.15 percent) G-3 (MRS-30) stainless steel and had 
somewhat shapeless slabs of Micarta attached by both epoxy glue and stainless steel pins. Its blade was 
rectangular in shape, with a 5.5-inch cutting edge. A nonkosher SpyderEdge version was also produced. 


KITCHEN KNIVES 


Although in his old life as a pitchman Sal Glesser had sold the Ginsu knife and other kitchen tools, 
he originally had no intention to offer these or similar items in his new Spyderco business, which of 
course was concentrating on sharpeners and the revolutionary new Clipit folding knives. 

One of the Japanese trading companies with whom he was dealing, however, proposed a line of five 
kitchen knives based on Sal’s serration pattern and using MBS-26 stainless steel, plus a lightweight 
Sermollan rubberized plastic handle. These models, which were the backbone of Spyderco’s kitchen line 
for years thereafter, were as follows. 


KO1 —- Bread Knife 


The KO1 featured a 10.5-inch blade, originally with a scalloped serration pattern, and later with the 
SpyderEdge. It was offered with both black and blue handles. It has been discontinued. 


KOQ2 — French Chef’s Knife 


The KO2 featured a traditional profile in a 9.5-inch PlainEdge blade. It has been discontinued. 

Sal once performed a tomato-cutting feat in which the tomato was placed on a counter and cut twice 
in a double rotation: once with a forehand stroke, whereupon a switch to reverse grip was executed, and 
then again with a reverse grip. After completing the maneuver Sal was impressed at how many people 
remained gawking at the three-piece tomato—until he looked down and saw what they were really 
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Spyderco’s line of kitchen knives, from left to right: KO4 with colored scale, K04 utility knife, KO3 PlainEdge carving knife, K03 
SpyderEdge carving knife, KO2 French chef’s knife, KO1 bread knife, and KO1 bread knife with colored scale. 


looking at: his naked belly, exposed by a wide cut in his shirt across the midsection as he had whirled the 
blade around changing his grip! Happily, the shirt was the only casualty. 


KO3 — Carving Knife 


The Carving Knife, which has been discontinued, had a slightly upswept blade of 8 inches in length, 
with a black handle. It was offered in SpyderEdge and PlainEdge. 


K04 — Utility Knife / K0O5 — Small Utility Knife 
The K04 and K05 combined Sal’s blade designs and the supplier’s handle. The K04’s drop-point 
blade, 6.5 inches in length, is available in SpyderEdge only with either a black or blue handle. Sal has 
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placed dozens of these in fine restaurants throughout the world, checking them for wear with his 
jeweler’s loupe on each return trip, resharpening them and etching the blade for reference. Not long ago 
we were dining at The Chart House in the foothills west of Denver, when the maitre d’ brought out a 
K04 for inspection. He reported that the chef liked it so much that he declined Sal’s offer to resharpen 
it. This model is the centerpiece of many stories, a few of which follow. 

The K04 came to the attention of custom knifemakers in a big way during a rope-cutting experiment 
in which a number of makers were trying unsuccessfully to get their blades to cut one of the larger sizes 
of hanging rope (i.e., more than an inch in diameter). Some left the scene briefly to resharpen their 
respective knives, so Sal and a colleague stepped up and started slicing the rope very successfully with 
K04s. Note that this knife weighs just under 2 ounces. The crowd rapidly lost interest in the custom 
makers and began making offers for the K04s. 

At another show, a man from another booth approached Sal to see what he thought of the kitchen 
gloves he had brought to demonstrate. The gloves were supposed to protect the wearer’s hands from 
knife cuts. Sal said he didn’t think it would protect them from a SpyderEdge blade, so the man picked 
up a K04 and tested it. It sliced through the glove easily. The salesman wasn’t hurt, since he had kept his 
hand out of the glove, but he then ruefully observed that he had only brought one glove with him and 
the show started in another 10 minutes. 

One of the ways Sal used to tout the guarantee of both the K04 and K05 was to warn customers that 
if they dropped their knife into their garbage disposal, Spyderco would replace their knife—but not their 
garbage disposal. 

The KO5 is a small version of the K04, with 4.5-inch SpyderEdge blade, that has been offered in 
black and red handles. It has gained much the same reputation as the K04. It weighs a mere 1.5 ounces. 

My K04 was the first Spyderco knife I bought, in 1987. People still marvel today at its high 
performance. In an era of ergonomic concerns, it is ergonomics in action: ultra-light weight for repetitious 
cutting chores, semisoft handle for minimal required grip, plus voracious matter—separating ability. This 
winning combination has kept the K04 in the Spyderco kitchen line since their introduction. 


First Two-Level Serration 

Many of God’s critters have self-renewing knives. As a horse’s teeth are worn down through use, 
they grow out to the proper length. A cat’s claws do much the same. Some snakes have backup teeth 
that swing down into biting position if the existing ones are broken off. Multilevel serrations are also 
seen in nature. Two-level serrations are Spyderco’s attempt to learn from these critters’ advantages. 

In 1997 the K04 was the first Spyderco knife to receive a two-level serration pattern. Until then all 
SpyderEdge blades had serrations of the same length, i.e., the points of all the serrations effectively 
followed the profile of the edge. With the two-level pattern some serrations are made shorter than the 
others, which has two very interesting consequences: 


¢ Such serrations will never touch the surface of a cutting board until the others have 
greatly worn down, at which point they will come into play as though they were 
almost-new serrations. This assures the blade of an even longer useful life. 

¢ The cycle of continuous change in cutting angle that single-level serrations provide 
now changes to an epicycle (one cycle imposed upon another), raising its level of 
performance over a plain edge even more. 


In 1998 both the K04 and K05 were fitted with an advanced three-level serration pattern designed 
by Sal Glesser. 
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K06 — Filet Knife 


The Filet Knife had a traditional shape with a flexible 6-inch blade and a black handle. It has been 
discontinued. 


KO8 — Santoku Knife 


With its 2.5-inch-wide blade, this knife somewhat resembles a Chinese cleaver. Its 6.5-inch blade is 
nicely curved for chopping and, if used for slicing, can serve as a spatula for transporting the slices. This 
was my second knife from Spyderco, purchased about 15 minutes after the K04 (it was at least an hour 
later that I bought that first Clipit), and I use it in both of the above ways. For me it is the equal of a 
chef’s knife, offering perhaps even better control because of its relatively short blade. 


K09 — Mini Paring Knife 


With its 2.5-inch blade, this small knife’s shape reminds one a bit of a Centofante blade, but there is 
a slight downward curve in the edge. One thing that isn’t diminutive, happily, is the handle, which is 
shaped to fit both male and female hands. I find it most comfortable in the whittling grip, in which all 
four fingers close over the handle and the thumb is left free to push the work toward the blade. 

In its own little arena of kitchen chores, the KO9 earned a good reputation and, although 
discontinued at one point, is back in the line. 


A Matter of Marketing 


With their slim blade thickness (0.03 inch), even the largest of these models is feather-light 
compared to standard and high-end professional knives that weigh (and cost) many times more. The 
serrated models offer high performance with low maintenance of the edge. Why, then, has Spyderco not 
dominated this market as it does that of folding knives? The answer is chiefly a matter of emphasis—the 
company has never systematically pursued the professional chef market, focusing its efforts instead on 
the consumer market. 


EXPERIMENTAL KNIVES 


These knives were designed in house and are produced in batches of limited quantities, providing 
exclusive models to dealers who want them. This series, which was introduced in late 1996, comprises 
the following models. 


KX0O1 - Kitchen Experimental I 
KX02 — Kitchen Experimental II 


These two models mark Spyderco’s entry into the high-end professional chef and sophisticated 
weekend cook market. They are traditional in shape and approach, and are also another example of a 
dual (large—small) solution to a set of cutting problems. 

Their basic shape is that of the dropped-edge chef’s knife; there is no knife in the kitchen that does 
more jobs well. Its curved edge can be rocked on a cutting board to cut vegetables safely (the knife 
remains in contact with the surface), and its dropped edge allows it to rock without the holding hand 
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With the introduction of Experimental Kitchen Models KX01 and KX02, Spyderco began its foray into the high-end 
professional chef and sophisticated weekend cook market. These reflect a Japanese influence on the traditional French style. 


getting in the way. Try the rocking technique with a paring, boning, or slicing knife, and you’ll see what 
I mean. 
Design Objectives 

The aim of these models is to produce traditional and useful cutlery with premium materials. 
Whereas the usual Spyderco approach includes design innovation, these two models reflect a primary 
concentration on materials. 

At just over 17 inches in length, and with a curving 12-inch cutting edge, the KX02 is large enough 
to handle just about any kitchen task. It weighs 10.9 ounces. 

The little-brotherly KXO1 is 9.25 inches overall, weighs 3.2 ounces, and has a cutting edge 4.75 
inches long. It isn’t simply a scaled-down KX02, however, since its handle is almost as long. It is only 
offered with a traditional PlainEdge blade. 


Blade 
The blade on both models is ground from AUS-10, a new premium high-carbon (about 1 percent) 
steel from Aichi, Japan, that has never before been used in a kitchen knife or by Spyderco. 


Handle 
The scale-type handles are made of ebony, a dense, dark wood known for its resistance to wear and 
used extensively for piano keys and the fretboards of stringed instruments. The scales are attached to the 
tang with stainless-steel pins. 
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A January 1996 article in Blade magazine celebrates the design feature 


that makes Spyderco knives standouts in the industry. 
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HONOR 


> ——— Manufacturers —=— GERBER 


el Custom Knifemakers eS 


William Abbott Allen Elishewitz Ken Onion 
Marc Alfiere Ernest Emerson Eldon Peterson 
Mike “Whiskers” Allen Roger Gamble Leon Pittman 
Thomas Anderson Phil Gibbs Sigfried Rinkes 
Phil Baldwin Wayne Goddard Hiroyuki Sakurai 
A.T. Barr Wilfried Gorski j.D. Smith 
Franz Becket Jim Hammond Randall E. Spanjer 
Klaus Bischof Peter Herbst Robert Terzuola 
Gary Blanchard D’ Alton Holder PJ. Tomes 
Phil Bogazuski Jess Horn Reinhard Tschaget 
Eduard Bradichansky Jot Singh Khalsa Butch Vallotton 
Frank Centofante Michael Kluwe Howard Viele 
Ed Chavar Ed Lane (Knifemaker Emeritus) Michael Walker 
Pat Crawford Bob Lum Tim Wegner 
Roger Dole Gene Martin Christian Wimpff 
Jim Downs J.J. McGovern Tim Zowada 


(There are a few licensing agreements still in negotiation not mentioned) 


In the early 80's, Spyderco introduced some new concepts in the knife 
‘ndustry. We put a hole in the blade to provide simple one-hand opening; 
a clip on the side for easy access and a serrated edge for greater edge 
retention. We couldn’t patent the clip or the serrations. We did patent 
the hole (as well as the patent office and words allow). Our concepts grew 
in popularity and some of the other knife companies and custom 
knifemakers wanted to use Our idea. Wea know that a team of lawyers 
can find “holes” in almost any patent. The manufacturers and 
individuals listed above chose to honor our idea in the “proper manner. 
We would like to thank them and celebrate their choice of path. 


Spyderco ‘ex 
Golden, Colorado U S.A. > 


S 9 
pyderco’s patents and paid royalties 
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KNOCKOFFS 


Knockoffs are imitations of desirable products such as Swiss Army knives, Rolex watches, Cross pens, 
Randall knives, etc.” The targets of knockoff artists are usually prestige products that enjoy high demand, 
whose look and feel can be imitated sufficiently to induce someone to buy them, usually at a fraction of the 
price of the genuine item. However, their superficial similarity usually masks inferior materials, 
workmanship, or function. The prestige of the Spyderco Clipit has made it a knockoff target, putting 
under-$10 Clipit look-alikes—knives with loose or unsafe locks, poor finish, and low-performance blades 
made from unheat-treated, inferior steel—in the same display cases and catalogues as real Clipits selling for 
several times that. The dramatic difference in price makes them attractive to a certain audience. 

Sal Glesser has the following to say about knockoffs: 


When a manufacturer chooses a model to produce, there is a certain amount of 
product development time and money that goes into it, an expensive investment. Once 
the product development is completed, the tooling begins, and once tooling is 
complete, then the glitches are worked out—additional expenses and investments. 
Now we have a completed model and begin to advertise. It is the advertising that 
creates the desire to own the product. I know Spyderco spends hundreds of thousands 
of dollars each year in advertising. . . . Now the product is desirable, the end-line user 
wants it, and the manufacturer can begin to deliver. It is at that point that our knock- 
off artists come out of the woodwork. Essentially they steal the product development 
and they steal the design. They are stealing the advertising as well. Certainly it is easier 
to produce a product when you’ve saved all that money already by simply stealing 
somebody else’s. 

Now the dealer that carries these knockoffs is also, in my opinion, presented the 
ethical question. By carrying the item, they are demonstrating that they really don’t 
care about the manufacturer and how he is hurt by the copies. They are doing a 
disservice to the end-line user because this person expects that he is getting a 
comparable product to the one that was advertised which created the desire in the first 
place. However, the copy artists never put good materials into the copies because they 
really don’t care about any part of the product except that part called the profit. Now 
the end-line user is getting less than he had hoped for as well. The knockoff artist 
makes his profit, and the dealer makes his profit at the expense of the manufacturer 
and the end-line user. The knockoff manufacturer doesn’t even put his address on the 
product; there is absolutely no recourse. If the product is bad, it’s bad, and really 
nobody cares because it was just junk to begin with. The last thing they want to do is 
own up to the quality of the product. 


“Knockoff” is a colloquialism, not a legal term. In the law, copying someone else’s product would be 
considered an infringement of patent, trademark, or copyright, or some combination of these. Although 
ultimately it is for a jury to decide where the line is crossed between competitive product and knockoff, 
patents and trademarks increasingly are being written so as to make the distinction as clear as possible. 


23 Amore insidious form of imitation is the product counterfeit, which attempts to duplicate the appearance of the genuine product, including name, model 
number, and other designations, but as little of its function and quality as the counterfeiter feels he can get away with. Although in the form of a novel, 
Knock-Off by Bernard Levy is a well-researched exposé of the extent of product counterfeiting and the damage it has caused. 
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Knockoffs may look identical but rarely perform. They also Innovation created a direction for others to follow, as with this 
tend to increase the price of the genuine item because of the knockoff of the Spyderco Cricket (bottom). 
costs involved in policing and litigating patent infringements. 


The Delica (far right) is perhaps the most copied model in the Spyderco lineup. 
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Patents 


“A patent for an invention is a grant of a property right by the Government to the inventor. . . 
acting through the Patent and Trademark Office,” according to the Patent and Trademark Office (PTO) 
Web site.” “The right conferred by the patent grant is . . . the right to exclude others from making, 
using, offering for sale, or selling the invention in the United States or importing the invention into the 
United States. What is granted is not the right to make, use, offer for sale, sell, or import, but the right 
to exclude others from making, using, offering for sale, selling, or importing the invention.” The current 
term of a patent is nominally 20 years. For the purposes of this discussion, the key are a patent’s 
exclusivity and its term. 

The PTO has a staff of skilled examiners who research a patent application to ensure that the same 
invention hasn’t already been patented to someone else. Patents are considered property and may be 
sold or licensed to others. The existence of a patent is typically indicated by citing the number of the 
patent. The term “patent pending” means that an application has been filed with the PTO but the 
investigation is not complete. 

I read once that in 1900 the director of the Patent Office, Charles Duell, proposed that the office be 
eliminated, claiming that everything that could possibly be invented had by that time already been 
invented. Currently that office issues more than 460 new patents per day. (As an interesting aside, in 
1997, seven of the top eleven most-frequent grantees of patents were Japanese companies.) 


Trademarks 


Again per the PTO Web site, “A trademark . . . relates to any word, name, symbol or device which is 
used in trade with goods or services to indicate the source or origin of the goods or services and to 
distinguish them from the goods or services of others. Trademark rights may be used to prevent others 
from using a confusingly similar mark but not to prevent others from making the same goods or from 
selling them under a nonconfusing mark. Similar rights may be acquired in marks used in the sale or 
advertising of services (service marks).” 

Trademarks originated in the symbols that producers adopted to uniquely identify their businesses 
and products. Most people recognize hundreds of these, e.g., the “V” superimposed above a “W” of 
Volkswagen, the venetian-blind letters “IBM,” the apple with horizontal color spectrum of Apple 
Computer, the Spyderco spider with triangular face, and so on. 

Trademarks are not limited to symbols; they can exist merely in a particular look or appearance that, 
through years of use, has become associated with a person or company, e.g., the round opening hole used 
on almost all Clipits. Even the spelling of a name may be registered, provided it is not a normal word or 
phrase (“Snap On” could not be registered, but “Snap-on” and “SNAP-ON” could be, and are). 

To obtain legal protection a trademark must be registered with the Patent Office, which searches to 
ensure that the trademark has not already been granted to someone else. A trademark claim is indicated 
by the symbol ™; a registered trademark by the symbol ®. 


Spyderco’s Policy 


As a company motivated by the philosophy of conducting business in an honest, fair, and proper 
manner, Spyderco is anxious to obtain permission and pay royalties whenever it uses someone else’s 
ideas—even if they haven’t been formally patented. The Michael Walker Linerlock and the Mar- 
McBurnette front lock are significant examples of this. 


24 ~=http://www.uspto.gov 
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Spyderco has patent, trademark, and copyright protection on its products and design features that were 
developed in house; a few of these are listed in Appendix C at the end of this book. Others are pending. 

The many custom-collaboration models are one way in which Spyderco shares some of its own 
developments with custom makers. While it doesn’t charge royalties to the custom makers for having 
their name and designs associated with its own characteristic features, Spyderco does pay royalties to the 
custom makers for the use of their designs. 

Given that before Spyderco introduced the Worker Clipit and the SpyderEdge, few other folding- 
knife manufacturers featured clothing clips, opening holes, serrated edges, or exotic high-carbon steels— 
and that virtually all of them do today, Spyderco is on high moral ground when it claims to have 
revolutionized that industry. In addition, Spyderco is still the only one to provide an effective sharpening 
tool for all those imitative serrated edges! Yet the company has been slow to anger when its patents were 
(sometimes brazenly, other times clumsily) violated. Instead, in 1995 it ran an advertisement in the 
knife-industry magazines thanking those companies and custom makers who voluntarily had recognized 
Spyderco’s patents and paid royalties (see p. 164). 

This ad continued to run for several months, with the names of the new royalty payers added in each 
new issue. 

On the other hand, the proliferation of low-quality and unsafe knockoffs is so corrosive to 
Spyderco’s image that it has increasingly become vigilant and active against the infringers. In the future 
it will aim at even higher levels of concept and technology, making some of the resulting models itself 
and sharing others with companies of high integrity. The gap between Spyderco products and knockoffs 
is widening considerably. 


A Useful Analogy 


As Sal Glesser explains it, having one’s products knocked off is a bit like running a delicatessen: you 
make sandwiches and sell them, but some of the ingredients fall off the cutting board onto the wooden- 
slat floor. A dog or cat may come along and eat these tidbits, but he will probably let a few crumbs fall 
between the slats to the concrete floor. Later, a mouse may come along and nibble at these crumbs, but 
will leave some tiny fragments behind—fragments that might be of great interest to a roaming 
cockroach. And of course what the cockroach leaves behind an ant might take back to its anthill. 

If you make high-quality products, an entire mini-economy may be thriving on what is tiny and 
marginal to your own operation. In Sal’s analogy the dog or cat represents the makers of lesser-quality, 
but still serviceable, knives, selling to the small part of the market that can’t afford a good knife, or 
simply doesn’t rank a good knife much higher than a mediocre one. The mouse plays the part of makers 
of cheap, inferior—quality knives, taking the tidbits left over; and the cockroach and ant represent the 
makers of successively lower-quality and less-safe knives, each grabbing their share of what’s left of the 
market. Sal is quite sanguine about this chain, understanding that high-performance knives are not for 
everyone; consumers have the right to buy whatever level of quality they desire, and everyone deserves a 
supplier attuned to his needs and ability to pay. 

But what if, say, the mouse decides he wants larger bites to eat? If he chooses to earn it, by 
improving his quality or by lowering his costs and prices, then he moves up the chain; he becomes more 
of a competitor (in this example) to the dog or cat. Every producer needs good competitors: as Deming 
was fond of saying, “The worst thing you can have is a lousy competitor.” But if the mouse decides to 
get a larger share by knocking off better-quality products with low-quality imitations, he has threatened 
the entire higher part of the chain; he has become a lousy competitor and, even worse, a fraud. Like 
coercion, fraud and deception have no place in the functioning of a free market. Even if we overlook the 
legal aspects of knockoffs, any buyer would do well to heed the following advice: 
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It’s unwise to pay too much, but it’s worse to pay too little. When you pay too much, 


you lose a little money . . . that is all. When you pay too little, you sometimes lose 
everything, because the product you bought was incapable of doing the thing it was 
bought to do. 


The common law of business balance prohibits paying a little and getting a lot... it 
can’t be done. If you deal with the lowest bidder, it is well to add something for the risk 
you run. And if you do that, you will have enough to pay for something better. 

—John Ruskin, 1819-1900 


If you expect to trust your life or limb—or someone else’s—to a cutting tool, or even if you simply 
want the high performance that Spyderco knives are known for, don’t expect to get it if you buy a look- 
alike at a small fraction of a Clipit’s price: it can’t be done. And don’t expect to sue its maker if the knife 
breaks and hurts you; you won’t be able to locate him. 


SUPPLIERS’ KNIVES 


Ever since the beginning of the Clipit line, Sal Glesser has been developing long-term relationships 
with suppliers, especially those in Japan—not a practice that many American companies value. Most of 
these suppliers independently make and sell their own lines of knives under their own brand names, and 
Spyderco sells some of them, chiefly through its Ironstone retail operation. The quality of these models 
is obvious upon inspection. 

These Japanese suppliers are located in Seki City, an area famous for cutlery there, even if not known 
to most Westerners. 

Seki City has its own site on the World Wide Web, which offers the following information: 


... Seki City is famous for sword crafting, along with its tradition and long history, 
which reaches as far back as more than 700 years ago. . . . 

The Chuno area whose hub lies in Seki City, Gifu Prefecture, is well known as the 
largest production base for cutlery. Over 2,000 types of cutlery are manufactured in this 
area. Particularly conspicuous in output are edged tools for barbers (razors and scissors) 
that represent 80.2% of the nationwide output, kitchen knives (56.0%), regular knives 
(57.1%) and scissors (34.2%). 

The City of Seki is also known as a place of sword tempering industry that once 
produced a historically distinguished swordsmith by the name of “Seki No Magoroku.” 
This traditional art of sword production has been inherited up to today by the combined 
efforts of various artisans like swordsmiths, polishers, sheath makers, haft decorators, 
silver decorators, carvers, coaters and sword guard makers under the initiative of the 
Society for the Preservation of Seki School Sword Tempering Technique. 

The technique of the Seki school can produce swords with indispensable qualities— 
unbreakable, unbendable and sharpness. This technique reached a full-fledged prosperity 
from the middle to the end of the Muromachi era. 

This sword tempering technique has since been inherited continuously in this region. 
Based on this historical background, it has contributed to the evolution of this Japan’s 
traditional artistic handicraft as an essence of iron culture. This industry has survived the 
predicament from the modern to contemporary times with determined efforts to 
maintain tradition and foster successors. 
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Today Spyderco deals with a small number of family-operated firms in Seki City that still incorporate 
a high degree of hand operations in their production and that understand the kinds of knives Spyderco 
needs. Among these suppliers are company names such as G. Sakai, Masahiro, and Moki. Spyderco also 
carries products by these makers under their own brands. 


PRINCIPLES OF KNIFE SELECTION 


We’ve examined a lot of knives in this section; now let’s discuss how to go about buying one. 

As soon as one recognizes a need to purchase a knife, a number of issues arise: cutting ability is 
probably first and foremost, followed by portability, deployability, and affordability in that order. 

How the knife is going to be used and handled also largely determines what kind of knife is selected. 
Judging a knife by others’ criteria (e.g., SEALs, police, cowboys, hunters, sailors, fishermen) makes sense 
only if our intended use is like theirs. Otherwise we end up with collector’s items that stay in drawers 
while more useful tools are carried and used. (In fact, it was my own past tendency to buy a knife because 
it had a certain look, rather than what would work for me, that led me to add this section to the book.) 


Matter Separation 


Since a knife’s very purpose is to cut, this is the prime issue in selection. As Sal Glesser states, 
“Judging a knife by its handle is looking at the wrong end. A lot of failed marriages started out in a 
similar way.” 

Exactly how, where, when, and how often you need to cut is a personal matter, but cutting is the 
first criterion of a knife. 


As-Delivered Matter Separation 

How the knife cuts “out of the box” depends upon two general sets of factors: quality of design and 
quality of execution. 

The designer specifies dimensions, shapes, tolerances, proportions, materials, angles, processes, and 
environment, aiming at the needs of a specific class of users. Thus the design predetermines almost all of 
the knife’s inherent qualities. 

What we buy and use is not a design but an execution of a design. The quality of execution is a 
combined effect of the quality of design (e.g., how intelligibly and uniquely it specifies the knife and 
how it is to be made) and the faithfulness of the maker to that design (quality of execution). 

Once you’ve found a model that suits your needs, pick up a number of knives of the same model, say 
a folder, and check for consistency: Do all the locks click into place the same way? Is there the same 
amount of vertical and horizontal play between the handle and opened blade (preferably none)? 
Variation here tends to reflect lower quality of execution. What one maker passes as acceptable another 
may reyect—and another may work to improve. 

Only part of a design can be imputed from a particular execution of that design. For example, look 
at one of the very close imitations (knockoffs) of one of the most famous of custom-made knives that are 
now on the market. Except for the logotypes,” the casual observer might have trouble distinguishing 
them from the real thing. But how well has the imitator carried out the original maker’s specifications 
for materials and processes? Has he cut costs and quality, or has he improved processes? You probably 
won’t know until you use the knife. 


25 __ Because the maker puts his own logotype on the knives these are knockoffs, or imitations. Were he to apply the original maker’s logo as well, they would be 
product counterfeits. 
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Design includes both visible and invisible aspects. Since few makers will share their design 
specifications with customers, the lesson here is to deal with a maker who has earned your trust—and 
who is sufficiently innovative as opposed to merely imitating others. 


After-Use Matter Separation 
Despite many claims to the contrary, no one has yet created a practical knife whose edge is exempt 
from wear; thus all knives eventually require resharpening. As custom maker Bob Terzuola states in his 
brochure, “If your knife isn’t getting dull, you’re not using it enough!” The considerations here are: 


¢ How much use before resharpening? This is a function of both design and execution 
quality, being a product of materials, angles, and processing. A knife designed with 
inappropriate edge bevel might need to be resharpened even Jefore it is ever used. 
And as has been said, all knives are equal when dull. 

¢ How easy to resharpen? Similar but more complex, because it is also a function of the 
quality of the sharpener itself, which the designer may or may not have considered, 
or even known about. If you already have a good sharpening device (Part IT), then 
look for a knife that comes with an edge bevel that is narrower—or at least no 
wider—than what your sharpener applies.”* One thing that makes the choice easier 
even for the beginner is that Spyderco’s own sharpener, which we’ll get to soon, 
eliminates much of the long buildup of skill required by traditional devices. 


As we will learn in Part II, sharpening is a wide, general subject that has all the potential for 
fascinating discussion as does that of the “best” pistol calibers. For the owner of a dull knife, however, 
the issue is local, practical, and immediate. The choice of knife and sharpener will largely has determine 
the degree of effort required to resharpen it. Be forewarned! 


Portability 

Most of the knives of the type discussed in this book are intended to be carried by the owner 
between uses; the largest exception would be kitchen knives. Requirements vary and are affected by 
prevailing philosophy, culture, and law. 

(The first “portable” computers of the 1970s could be lifted—if you had a strong back.) Almost all 
knives are quite portable, but we mean more than that: we also include degree of comfort and 
practicality. Today’s folders will meet a wide variety of demanding requirements, offering high strength, 
light weight, and a multitude of useful features—and you will probably carry them between uses. 

Whether you need a 1-ounce model on your key ring to take with you everywhere effortlessly, or a 
long “working” blade, as we’ve called them in this chapter, portability will probably be an issue second 
only to ability to cut. It is chiefly determined by the design of the knife and includes not only weight, 
but size as well. 


Deployability 

When a commanding officer speaks of “deploying” his men and equipment, he means preparing 
them for action at a selected location. For a knife, deployment means the relative ease with which it can 
be brought into use. 

Most regular users of knives own several of them, but often one will be carried and used much more 


26 Read John Juranitch’s The Razor—Edge Book of Sharpening (see Appendix D, “Sources of Information”) to learn how to create and use secondary bevels. See 
also the description of Spyderco’s 204 sharpener in Part II of this book. 
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than the others; I submit that that knife is typically the easiest one to deploy. Deployment comprises 
access (getting to it) and presentation (getting it into use). 


Access 

In addition to the effort required to get to your knife, access involves the relative comfort of 
carrying it until it’s used. Carrying a knife in the hand, blade exposed, offers rapid access—offset, 
however, by constant danger and interference with other tasks. 

Straight knives formerly were carried in leather sheaths worn either under one’s belt or hanging from 
the belt. Today, innovative thinking and materials provide many more alternatives. Folding knives used 
to be carried as a bulging lump in the bottom of a pocket, difficult to reach when sitting, or in wet 
clothes. Largely due to the invention of the clothing clip, folders may be carried readily accessible under 
most conditions. 


Presentation 
Presentation refers to the process of bringing the knife into use from its carried position. Time may 
be a factor as well for some users. 
Thanks to the incorporation of the trademarked opening hole on Spyderco Clipits, both the effort 
and time of the draw have greatly been reduced. 


Affordability 

Much of the advertising we see tempts us to equate affordability and price. But as some wise person 
once said, “You get what you pay for.” 

Knives generally cost a great deal more today that they did a generation ago. At that time it was rare 
to find a knife in a sporting-goods store that sold for more than $25. Even Bill Moran was selling his 
elaborate 15th-century-style cinquedeas for only $200.”” Now some factory-made knives sell for in excess 
of $400; yet others cost less than ten. How is the buyer, especially one on a limited budget, to choose? 

If you need a knife, my best advice is to leave your money in your pocket for a while and start 
looking into what you might get for it. Then compare that with what you need. Consider size, shape, 
design, materials, appearance, and specifications. Is the knife ready for your kind of cutting, right now: 
Check the reputation of the makers—their reputations precede them—in fact, this would be the best way 
to start the selection process, so you don’t waste your time considering products you’re not certain you 
could trust. Regardless of your budget, you can’t afford a knife bought on price tag alone. 

This book was never conceived of as a sales pitch for Spyderco but instead as a compendium of many 
resources, compiled with full information from Spyderco. I own, use, and like a lot of knives from other 
makers and plan other purchases from them. I heartily feel, though, that your own careful, independent 
evaluation will show that “right for you” Spyderco model’s superiority under each of these knife- 
selection principles. 


THINGS TO COME: A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


The future looks interesting for Spyderco and its customers. Because of the company’s drive toward 
high performance, users of its knives will be seeing blades that are more corrosion-resistant and that cut 
both better and longer. In addition, the trend toward lightness and compactness will continue. Well-known 
custom makers will continue to collaborate with Spyderco on signature models that place their designs in 
the hands of people who either couldn’t afford or couldn’t wait long enough for one of their originals. 


27 See p. 104 of Wayne Holter’s book on Moran, listed in Appendix D. 
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While all this technical advancement continues, the company will be striving to reduce the total 
number of models produced, which in turn reduces the overall level of complexity that must be dealt 
with on a daily basis throughout the company. Spyderco never has intended to become a giant, and this 
is ONe more step toward remaining profitable and sure-footed without the need for growth, which 
introduces complexity in so many ways. 

The following is what I know about models that have been announced for future appearance but 
haven’t yet been introduced as this book goes to the publisher. (Just keep in mind that no matter how 
long they take to prepare, all books that detail a product line must represent a view in time.) I’ve also 
included some of my opinions about future models, many of which have been on display as prototypes at 
Spyderco’s knife-show booths. 


C56 — Tim Zowada Clipit 


I handled the original that Tim made and was quite impressed. It has a certain symmetry that’s very 
pleasing. The handle forms a self-guard to protect the hand during the thrusts suggested by the spearlike 
blade. In its incarnation as the C56, which was introduced just before this book went to press, has bead- 
blasted black linen Micarta scales, a Linerlock, and a black three-screw clip. The AUS-8 blade is 3 1/2 
inches long and is partially serrated. 


C58 - J. D. Smith Clipit 


J. D. Smith holds a Master Smith rating from the American Bladesmith Society. The Clipit to bear 
his name features a lightweight Micarta handle and is patterned after one of J. D.’s own designs. Its 
blade is to be made of ATS-34, and it will have a front lock and a standard three-screw clothing clip. 


Bob Lum Collaborations 


It’s very likely we will see further Lum designs from Spyderco. One design that fascinates me ts 
Bob’s Chinese Folder, which has been under discussion with Sal for years. As made by Bob it has a wide, 
highly polished, graceful drop-point blade. Its scales are of titanium. 

A different-size variation of the existing model tanto 1s also possible. 


Credit Card Knife 


Surprising as it may seem for habitual knife carriers, some people take the “ideal machine” theory (see 
Part III, p. 211) seriously and want little bulk or weight in a knife beyond the edge itself. Of course, the 
ideal machine does not exist, so we must have some bulk, however thin and light, behind the blade. Sal has 
chosen a design by Eduard Bradichansky that also offers the advantage of fitting readily and safely in one’s 
wallet. I’ve only seen drawings of this model but predict that it will also provide high cutting performance. 
Its 2 3/8-inch blade rotates on a pivot and opens with one hand (via an opening hole, which should be no 
surprise). Its credit-card handle is formed of two scales, just as on conventional knives. 

This model will be priced for affordability and will allow a full-sized knife to be carried safely in one’s wallet. 


Ulu 


In 1987-1888 Sal traveled to Alaska four times to exhibit in fairs. While there he satisfied some of his 
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curiosity about the ulu knife, which is part of Eskimo legend. The ulu design is characterized by a 
semilunar blade that can be rocked from end to end, and a straight handle (often of beautiful natural 
material) mounted above the blade. It’s said that many Eskimos still prefer ulus over more modern 
designs. With a little practice one can quickly appreciate the benefits of the ulu design, a few of which are: 


¢ curved shape “folds” a longer edge length into a shorter end-to-end distance 
¢ cuts in all four directions with almost equal ease 

¢ penetrates with the point, then cuts using the sweep of the blade 

¢ can be pushed with great safety—hand can’t slip 

¢ features steel struts that protect hand from slipping off handle while cutting 


A couple of years ago Sal illustrated on a restaurant napkin the traditional ulu and the 
improvements he wanted to make in the design, including serrating key parts of the blade. Instead of 
being attached at both ends of the blade, the handle is only attached at one end. Look for some 
features here that haven’t appeared in any other Spyderco design. I shouldn’t be surprised if this model 
became a best-seller in Alaska. 

Exotic Blades 


Spyderco is testing some of these as I write. As I mentioned in the section on the Military Model, 
Spyderco uses it as a test-bed for new blade materials. 


New Locks 


No lock is perfect, and new ones will continue to be invented. Look for Spyderco to add several lock 
designs in the near future. 


Dyad 


The full-size Dyad design should join its junior relative soon, possibly in 2000. 
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PART II 
Sharpeners 


and Other 


Products 


never have occurred to you thatthe gleaming edge of 


a sh@™p knife stands as a special case of one of the most basic 
of pWsical laws: the Second Law of Thermodynamics, which 
telus that, in the absence of any new infusion of energy 


om outside, the energy within a system will become 
increasingly diffuse over time, 1.e., systems run down. When 
this happens, no further work is possible within that system. 
The Second Law expresses one of the most fundamental 
aspects of life, and the knife is an excellent example of 
infusion of energy from outside the system.’ The design of 
the blade and its bevels, the choice of materials, and the 
sharpening method are all forms of physical or metaphysical 
energy that are fused into a knife by its designer, maker, and 
sharpener, resulting in a tool that concentrates huge 
multiples of energy at its edge.’ 


l A laser beam is another good example. You can even cut steel with it, but to date lasers 
powerful enough to cut what knives cut have not yet been made portable enough to carry 
in your pocket or on your belt. 

2 If energy mystifies you, think of a knife as a kind of converging lens. Most people have 
tried the experiment of starting a fire using a magnifying glass: the glass, more properly a 
converging lens, concentrates the sun’s rays into a cone of energy that converges at a tiny 
point, creating enough heat to ignite the tinder. A poorly made lens would not 
concentrate the rays into a small enough point to reach the heat of ignition; this 
corresponds to a dull or poorly sharpened edge. Lenses focus light energy; knives focus 
mechanical energy. 


SHARP VS. DULL EDGES 


Have you ever wondered why a knife cuts, and why a sharp knife cuts better than a dull one? The 
answer lies in the amount of energy concentrated in the edge. For purposes of illustration, assume that 
the edge of a sharp blade is about a thousandth of an inch thick. If you cut with merely one pound of 
pressure, you are wielding a force of 1,000 pounds per square inch, which, if it exceeds the force holding 
the object (food, paper, wood, rope, etc.) together, will split the object in two. If, in addition to pressing 
down, you move the edge longitudinally (slice), your effort is further multiplied by stretching the 
surface of the object tightly underneath the edge, which dynamically increases the amount of energy at 
the point of contact. An even more dramatic case of concentration of energy occurs when the knife is 
pressed into the object point first. 

David Boye, the knifemaker who is also well known for his dendritic steel, sums it up it succinctly: 
“Cutting occurs because the point-of-contact pressure breaks the bonds of cohesion and parts the 
heretofore unitary element in the workpiece.” (Boye’s article is listed in Appendix D). 

Now let’s look at the edge itself. If a sharp edge is a thousandth of an inch thick, a dull one may be 
four or five times that width, or thicker. Instead of the 1,000 pounds in our example above, your energy 
concentration is reduced to 100 to 250 pounds per square inch, and the matter you are trying to separate 
does not yield as easily. You must press harder, and this may dispose you to do something unsafe. Though 
paradoxical, it is true that a dull tool is more dangerous than a sharp one because a sharp tool will cut with 
predictable effort that is well within the range of the user’s strength and coordination. 


WHAT IS SHARPENING? 


So far we have dealt with the edge as a cross-section; now let’s consider it lengthwise. No matter 
how fine-grained the steel, no matter how keenly honed and polished, sharp edges are not straight lines. 
They have a series of teeth of microscopic width,’ and it is these teeth that actually do the cutting. In a 
sharp knife, the teeth concentrate the user’s energy into dramatically smaller areas, giving huge leverage 
to small amounts of cutting effort. In a dull knife this energy is spread over a much larger area (much 
less energy per unit of area), thus reducing cutting ability even with added effort; the microscopic teeth 
are either bent or broken off. 

Knives get dull in two ways. Under normal use a properly sharpened edge will tend to bend; the 
denser the object the greater the degree of bending. Ultimately, the bent portion of the edge will chip 
off, leaving a much thicker cross-section of blade. If the blade is used to chop, or accidentally hits metal 
(e.g., rivet, staple, or nail), a portion of the edge may be broken off immediately. How much wear and 
tear a given edge bevel will take is mostly a matter of what the blade is made of and how it was made— 
one of the reasons knifemakers constantly experiment with new materials and fabrication methods.* But 
even these factors only determine how long it takes for a blade to become dull, not whether it will; even 
a blade made of pure tungsten or diamond would eventually dull. 

Sharpening is the reconcentration of energy into the original thin line of microscopic teeth, and as 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics tells us, this calls for energy from outside of the knife system. The 
total energy bound up in a knife is the sum of several forms of energy: 


3 Alfred Pendray, a knifemaker whom we’ll meet later in the book, estimates that the edges on his Wootz-steel blades are less than one micron thick. A micron 
is a millionth of a meter, or a thousandth of a millimeter—approximately 25.4 times thinner than my 0.001-inch straw man. 

4 This also hints at why a properly forged blade has such a tough edge: during the forging process the smith actually compacts the steel to form the edge, and 
then he uses differential tempering to create a very hard edge but softer back of the blade, resulting in great resistance to both bending and chipping, as well 
as severe shock—yet the edge can easily be resharpened. 
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¢ energy of design—the predefined bevel designed into the edge, the length and type 
of the edge, as well as the degree to which the sharpening medium is designed to 
restore that edge (by matching the angle) 

¢ energy of matertals—(1) the hardness and toughness characteristics designed into 
the blade material itself by the metallurgist and the maker; and (2) the abrasiveness 
or cutting ability of the sharpening medium, plus its retention of that ability 
throughout the sharpening process 

¢ energy of fabricatton—the degree to which the process of making the blade exploits 
or enhances the original characteristics of the material, e.g., by forging or casting 

° energy of heat treatment—how the properties of the blade material are enhanced and 
refined by the application and removal of heat 

¢ energy of motion (supplied by the user)—in the case of sharpening, this includes any 
apparatus that moves either the knife or the sharpening medium, such as a wheel or 
belt; this also includes the relative degree of force with which the blade and the 
sharpening medium are brought into contact, as well as the duration of contact. 


The success of the sharpening effort is, for most people, the degree to which the maker of the 
sharpening apparatus has considered and blended the above forms of energy. A stone that lies flat and 
requires the user to find and maintain the edge-bevel angle poses a great obstacle for most users, who 
lack the trained eye and muscular coordination this approach requires. A sharpener that establishes the 
sharpening angle for the user is a great help, but only if the angle is appropriate to the anticipated 
cutting needs. Sharpening media that quickly clog with metal particles require frequent cleaning or the 
use of water or oil. And so on. 

The ideal sharpening apparatus for the typical knife user should therefore include the following seven 
features: 


1. predefined, practical sharpening angles, selectable by the user 

2. selectable degrees of abrasiveness to suit edges of varying dullness 

3. ability to sharpen plain edges as well as all patterns and styles of edge serrations 

4. cleanliness of operation; usable anywhere without fear of transferring metal, abrasive, or other 
material 

5. durability—unbreakable and can be used indefinitely without wear or clogging of the abrasive 

surfaces 

convenience—lightweight and small 

practicality—inexpensive and available everywhere 


NO 


Let’s see how well Spyderco does in fulfilling these specifications. But first, a little background 
information. 


THE TRI-ANGLE SHARPMAKER 


Spyderco invented and marketed the needed sharpening tool before it ever put a serration on a 
blade, which led to the motto, “First we made things sharp, then we made sharp things.” 

Sal Glesser had sold a number of different types of sharpeners over the years, most of which would 
put an acceptable edge on the average knife of the 1970s. But as the ideas that would result in the 
Worker Clipit began to coalesce, Sal knew that not only would these sharpeners be inappropriate for the 
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[57] ABSTRACT 


A device for sharpening cutting edges such as straight 
or serrated blades is disclosed herein having an clon- 
gated base provided with star-shaped openings intended 
to insertably receive triangular sharpening elements so 
that a selected side of the triangular element is exposed 
against which one side of the blade to be sharpened may 
be drawn. Each of the triangular elements includes an 
elongated element composed of a suitable porcelain 
material which includes at least three substantially flat 
surfaces which are joined together by a small radius. 
Each of the star-shaped openings are angularly disposed 
with respect to the horizontal at a predetermined angle 
so as to orient the sharpening element to a desired de- 
gree with respect to the edge to be sharpened when the 
edge is held in a vertical plane. 


6 Claims, 7 Drawing Figures 


Design patent for the Tri-Angle Sharpmaker, issued in 1980. 
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Traditionally, putting a good edge on a knife has required considerable skill in 
maintaining the correct angle between knife and stone. The Tn-Angle Sharpmaker’s 
innovative design eliminates that requirement. 


high grade of steel he would 
want in such a knife, they 
were also—even the best of 
them—simply inadequate 
designs. And there was 
nothing on the market that 
was really effective on most 
serrated edges of interest. 

It was these problems that 
drove him to create the Tn- 
Angle Sharpmaker in 1978. 

This device, which solved 
a number of real problems 
for knife owners, came to Sal 
over the course of several 
years spent selling and 
thinking about sharpeners. 


Getting the Right Angle 


Sharpening is a mystery 
to many people. They don’t 
know the best angle at which 
to sharpen, although some 
have learned little tricks for 
establishing the angle, like 
the Boy Scout procedure of 
stacking five pennies under 
the back of the blade or the 
little wedge supplied with 
Smith’s Arkansas stones. But 
even if you do know the best 
angle, the first two strokes 
are easy but the third and 
subsequent ones go all over 


the place; this inconsistency, plus the time sharpening takes, bars most people from acquiring a skill of 
sharpening. The difference is between knowledge and know-how: knowledge is what you get from the 
directions that came with your knife that tell you to maintain a 20-degree angle; know-how is the skill— 
the concentration, judgment, and coordination required—to consistently get and maintain that angle. 
This is why driver education involves both classroom lecture and behind-the-wheel training. 

Having the knowledge but lacking the know-how is not uncommon. At a show, custom maker Ray 
Beers once had a knife returned by a customer who claimed he “knew how to sharpen a knife” but the 
knife that Ray had sold him just wouldn’t take an edge. Rather than argue, Ray refunded his money. He 
then took the knife over to the Spyderco booth and asked Sal to sharpen it on the Tri-Angle. After 
looking the edge over with his jeweler’s loupe, Sal replied, “I guess I can sharpen it: someone really 
___ed this blade up!” While Sal was working, Ray noticed that the customer who had returned the 
knife was nearby and had overheard the remark. When Sal had finished and was testing the knife by 
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The Tri-Angle Sharpmaker solved a number of problems for knife owners. The 204 Model pictured here is the second- 
generation Sharpmaker. 


slicing paper, Ray decided to offer the knife back to the customer at the original price. The customer 
stomped off without answering. 

The people who really do know how to sharpen knives quickly and effectively are the experts— 
people who make their living cutting, like meat cutters in a packing plant. These people have to do it 
both quickly and well. Professional meat cutters frequently hone their knives on a round textured piece 
of steel, which removes almost no metal but realigns bent teeth, as we discussed above. When steeling 
the edge no longer restores it, the meat cutter resharpens it on a stone. (We’ll return to these 
distinctions later. ) 

Unfortunately, most knife manufacturers, and even some custom knifemakers, seem to assume the 
average customer has somehow learned to sharpen knives, will know how to sharpen the particular knife 
he or she is buying, and also has the proper sharpening equipment. Some knifemakers include some brief 
encouragement to keep the edge sharp; a few include small sharpening stones with diagrams of angles, 
etc. Yet the great number of dull blades in use despite wide ownership of sharpening media, plus the 
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disparities among people’s theories of sharpening, disprove the makers’ assumptions of knowledge and 
skill among knife owners. 

Traditionally, putting a good edge on a knife has required considerable skill—essentially how good you 
are at maintaining the angle between knife and stone: you must keep the same angle, stroke after stroke. 

If one stroke is good and the next is bad, the first one doesn’t count. It’s as though a bionic eye 
were required—one that would accurately find the right angle. Of course, even with a bionic eye, each 
stroke would require a pause to set the angle. Thus many—if not most—people require 200 strokes in 
order to get the 20 they need. Since they have neither bionic eyes nor a convenient way of maintaining a 
good angle, their habits develop chaotically, and many either give up completely or resign themselves to 
getting what they know are poor results. 


Toward a Solution 

Because it is difficult for people to maintain the correct angle, aids were developed to help keep the 
blade at the correct angle, such as the Buck Honemaster and the Lansky system, which clamp onto the 
blade. But such systems were cumbersome and only served to lengthen the sharpening procedure. What 
was needed was an angle holder that didn’t mount on the knife. 

Since Sal had become a dealer for a sharpener called the Crock Stick, which we will discuss shortly, 
he had been convinced of the importance of the role of the sharpener itself in establishing the angle. 
Based on this approach to sharpening, Sal kept gaining new knowledge by forming theories and then 
testing and refining them. 


A Breakthrough 
One operation most people do well is holding a knife at a 90-degree angle to the table: give someone 
a knife and a tomato or salami, and after a few slices the rest will be pretty consistent. No great skill is 
required and, consequently, little to no training or practice. In order to keep the edge in the center of the 
blade, two stones can be set at an angle to the blade, thereby allowing the user to hold the knife at a 90- 
degree angle and, without changing his grip, sharpen both sides by alternating from stone to stone. With 
the stones providing the correct angle, the speed lost with devices that clamp on the blade is regained. 


Angles and Shapes 

The next issue to consider is the angle of the stone. As with other design issues, this one involved 
compromise: if the goal is maximum strength in the edge, it can be shaped like a wedge, as in an ax—but 
it won’t cut much other than wood; if, on the other hand, the goal is maximum keenness, it can be 
shaped like a straight razor, about 10 to 12 degrees—but common tasks may soon break off pieces of the 
edge. Ultimately, the degree of thinness that can be achieved and maintained probably depends more on 
the heat treatment of the specific blade than any other single factor. 

Sal found that an angle of about 22.5 degrees was the widest bevel that would still provide the kind 
of high performance that would make hair pop (i.e., the knife is so shaving-sharp that the hairs “pop” off 
your arm and jump away from the blade), filet paper, and so on; depending upon the steel and heat 
treatment, this angle could be narrowed to about 17 degrees. Below this angle the danger of the edge 
cracking during common tasks is significant with most steels. 


Some History 


The concept of a sharpening device that held the stones at the bevel angle was not a new one. Other 
inventors came out with such devices both before and after the Tri-Angle Sharpmaker’s introduction. In 
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Design 1 Design 2 


Two design configurations for Louis Graves’ design, which was a precursor to the Tri-Angle Sharpmaker design. 


fact, Louis N. Graves of Minnesota is of interest here because Sal actually contributed some of the ideas 
that (with his permission) ended up in the patent on Graves’ device. One configuration of this sharpener 
looked like the drawing at left (Design 1). 

The stones are ceramic rods, embedded in the base so as to provide the sharpening angle if the knife 
is held vertically, and adjacent to one another at the top. Another configuration of this same design 
(Design 2) is also shown. 

Sal sold variations on these sharpeners at shows, and as he demonstrated them he noted a number of 
serious drawbacks. Even though he “solved” some of these problems immediately, he kept observing 
and theorizing throughout this period. Here are the problems he observed: 


1. (Design 2) At the bottom of each sharpening stroke, the knife tended to contact the adjacent stone, 
creating a flat spot or “ding” on the blade. Sal questioned whether there was any good reason for the 
stones to be adjacent. Mentally he moved the stones farther apart horizontally to avoid this problem. 

2. (Both designs) The user’s hand holding the base was not protected from being cut in the event the 
base was toppled during use. He designed a safety guard that would stick out at an angle in front of 
the stone between knife and hand when the accident occurred. From then on he retrofitted the 
guard to each of the bases he sold, drilling two holes for left- and right-hand use. 

3. (Both designs) Being thin cylinders, the stones could be broken if a lot of pressure was used, 
especially high on the stone. Sal suspected that the answer did not lie in simply enlarging the 
diameter of the stones and surmised that the cylinder was not the ideal shape for this application. 
The next three observations confirmed this. 

4. (Both designs) At the very end of the stroke, the point of the blade would slip off the stone, 
rounding off a bit of the point. With a round stone this was impossible to avoid. 

5. (Both designs) The ceramic rods, being cylindrical, could not create a true flat surface on the edge 
bevel; instead it was slightly concave—enough to affect edge-holding. Meat cutters, we remember, 
use a round steel but only for honing; for a flat edge they go to a flat stone. Crock Sticks would get 
knives sharp, but flat stones would get them sharper. 

6. (Both designs) The ceramic rods were too large in diameter to sharpen any but large serrations. 

7. (Both designs) These devices were relatively expensive but basically did only one job: sharpen knives 
and similar edged tools. What could it do in addition to justify its high price? What about scissors, 
chisels, drill bits, and pointed objects such as fish hooks, ice picks, marlinespikes, darts, and awls? Sal 
drilled a special hole in the base for scissor bevels, but in its original state, this device was simply too 
limited in what it could do. 


Having solved the first two problems, Sal began to realize that the next four were interrelated and 
would probably be solved at one time. The solution to making the stones stronger and flatter lay in flats 
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and angles. Angles are created in flat materials such as sheet metal to increase strength without adding 
weight; the more angles, the stronger. Folding the flat surface into three flat surfaces with the same 
angle between each adjoining surface produces a triangle—a shape that’s inherently strong.® Elongated, 
the triangle becomes a prism. 

A triangular (prismatic) shape would cure the rounding problem (#4), because the blade would not 
tend to slip off. It would cure the concave-bevel problem (#5) by providing a flat surface. The inherently 
stronger triangle would cure the breaking problem (#3) without requiring a significantly thicker stone. If 
designed properly the edges of a triangle could follow the contours of small serrated edges, an issue we 
will return to shortly. But Sal didn’t stop here. 

Problem #7 pointed to a need for a small groove in the stone, perhaps two grooves for different sizes 
of objects. For reasons which will soon become apparent, Sal decided to put a relatively large groove 
down the middle of one flat side of each stone, letting the user who needed a narrow groove create it by 
holding the stones flat to flat: this creates a tiny groove between the stones. Now the tool was no longer 
simply for sharpening knives. 

By putting a total of three angles in his stone, Sal increased its breaking strength by a factor of 10 
over the cylindrical shape. When manufactured and tested, the stone, seven inches long with half-inch- 
wide sides, would withstand a vertical pressure of more than 200 pounds at the end (as though the user 
were beginning his sharpening stroke). 


Sharpening Serrated Edges 


So far, so good, but when Sal began investigating serrated edges for the Mariner Clipit, he found 
there were four main approaches people took in sharpening knives so equipped—all of which “work,” 
but with severe drawbacks. They radically and rapidly change the shape of the serrations—even using the 
Crock Stick. The four approaches are: 


1. Sharpen on a flat stone or kitchen device as though the serrations weren’t there, removing the 
serration teeth within a few resharpenings. Given the lack of proper equipment this approach seems 
understandable, but this was probably a last-ditch attempt to save the knife. 

2. Sharpen only on the reverse (nonserrated) side of the blade, trying to avoid removing the serrations. 
This somewhat retards the process of removing the serrations. 

3. Attempt to restore each serration using a round or tapered file. The keys to success here are (a) using 
a cylindrical file of exactly the desired new radius of the serration (enlarging the radius of the 
serration is unavoidable with this approach), and (b) maintaining the original bevel throughout the 
process. Both are equally unlikely; in addition, if the serrations differ in radius, as they do on a Clipit, 
more than one size of file is required. If a tapered file is used, the small end will cut into the serration 
and change its shape; this will occur much more rapidly if an aggressive tapered file, such as a 
diamond-coated one, is used. In addition, if you sharpen only the valleys, then you are moving the 
edges in the valleys with respect to the points.° 

4. Use a Crock Stick in the normal way but more slowly, to allow the hills and valleys of the serrations 
to slide over the stone. Two variations were used: (a) hold the knife at an angle to try to match the 
bevel of the serration, then sharpen the other side of the blade flat on the stone; or (b) hold the knife 
upright and sharpen both sides equally. 


nn 


R. Buckminster Fuller, inventor of the geodesic dome which exploits this property of the triangle, explained why in many of his books. 

6 A plain edge can be considered one-dimensional, as all of its points lie (at least to the naked eye) in one plane. A serrated edge is two-dimensional, and a saw is 
three-dimensional because of the set in its teeth. When you sharpen only the valleys in a serrated knife, you are creating a saw-like set in its teeth that was 
never intended by its designer. 
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The Sharpmaker stone, 7 inches long with 1/2-inch-thick sides, incorporates a total of three angles in its design. Note brass safety rods. 
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Because the Sharpmaker stone is triangular in shape, as opposed to cylindrical, it has the ability to sharpen serrations effectively. 
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The fourth of the above approaches was intriguing, since it used the curved surface of the Crock Stick in 
an attempt to follow the serrations instead of grinding them off. But Sal patiently observed that, because the 
point of each serration had to move across the whole stone, more metal was removed here than in the 
valleys—eventually making the original scalloped serrations into simply a wavy edge, a bit like one side of a 
Malay kris dagger. This tendency was inherent in the Crock Stick regardless of the pattern of serrations on 
the blade, becoming more pronounced with increased serration-point density. 

If the knife had any serrations narrower than the radius of the Crock Stick (about 0.140 inch @ 1/8 
inch), this method would not only round off the teeth, but because the stone would ride from peak to peak 
without entering the valley, it would also fail to sharpen the valleys altogether. Now take out your Clipit and 
look at its serrations: the large serration is just under 1/4 inch wide, and the small serration is over 1/16 
inch wide. Clearly no cylindrical stone would sharpen the serrations properly because it would have to be 
about 1/16 inch in diameter, so slim and delicate that it would easily break. Even though the Worker had 
not been designed at this time, Sal had experience with two-stage serrations, which gives us insight into why 
the Sharpmaker stones are triangular in shape, and why Sal’s mode of experimenting and not being satisfied 
with “obvious” solutions generated a true and lasting breakthrough. The Tri-Angle sharpens everywhere on 
the serrated edge once, without sharpening any portion of the blade twice—with the least possible amount 
of change to the edge. 

Described in Euclidean terms, a triangle is a plane having three sides, each side being a straight line. The 
Tri-Angle stone has straight sides, but where the edges meet they are rounded to a radius of 0.030 inch, or 
about 1/32 inch, allowing the edge to follow easily the contours of all Clipit SpyderEdge serrations, and 
those of most other knives, removing, if used as directed, the same amount of metal on the points as in the 
valleys. Of course this will remain effective only as long as the edge of the stone holds up: if it is worn down 
much, increasing its radius, it will start rounding off the teeth of serrations. 


Effectiveness (Cutting Power) 


There are many sharpening systems available today; some offer wide choices of cutting power in their 
stones. Unless you have some unusual sharpening challenges, or simply have a lot of money to spend on 
sharpeners, you probably need only about three degrees of cutting power in your sharpening system: 


¢ A relatively fine grit that can be used repeatedly on your tools until the edge must be 
restored 

¢ A medium-grit stone that will restore your tool’s edge after it has been worn down in 
use, Or can create a proper edge bevel on a new tool whose edge is slightly “off” 

« A coarse grit to remove metal rapidly from a tool that has been mis-ground or damaged 


The White Stone 

In terms of development, the first Tri-Angle stone was a fine-grit white stone. Aluminum oxide, as we 
noted in discussing the Wayne Goddard collaborations, is one of the abrasives used in sharpening stones. 
Stones such as the Norton India stone are manufactured by milling the abrasive to the desired particle size, 
then blending with bonding agents, followed by firing in an electric furnace. The process developed by 
Spyderco’s supplier is somewhat different. Starting with aluminum oxide in the form of a white crystalline 
powder made from bauxite, the first process mixes the powder, each particle of which is about 5 microns 
(0.005 mm) in diameter, with 6 percent porcelain in paste form as a matrix, yielding a substance like clay 
that is molded into a triangular shape, although larger than the final size of the stone. This is allowed to dry 
for one day, followed by firing in excess of 3,000 degrees for over three days. 
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During the intense three days in the kiln, some key changes take place: the porcelain matrix burns 
up, the shape of the stone shrinks by a third, and the individual 5-micron alumina grit particles are 
fused together into a solid with the hardness of a sapphire. Understandably, Spyderco doesn’t 
designate these stones as being of a certain grit size, because the firing process has closed the cells 
between the particles. The stones, even though almost smooth to the hand, are effective because they 
are so much harder than steel. With a hardness of 9.22 on the Mohs scale (diamond 1s 10), they will 
cut any metal known to man, including Stellite, Vasco Wear, and even tungsten carbide—without 
incurring any wear themselves. 

At this point Sal had most of what he needed: a device that established the correct bevel angle 
without being clamped to the blade, protected the user from cutting himself, didn’t round off the point 
of the knife, handled serrated edges without removing them, and had an extremely long service life 
because it was harder and denser than anything that would be brought into contact with it. But the 
learning process wasn’t over. 


The Speed Sleeve 

Because Sal did most of his selling at shows, offering free sharpening to onlookers, he soon 
discovered that the new white stones took too long to sharpen really dull knives. He found that 
sharpening on the edge, or corner, of the stone, because it increased the unit pressure on the blade, 
removed more steel than using the flat side (an important characteristic that will be discussed further 
later on). Even using both edge and side, however, a sharpening demonstration that takes several 
minutes is going to lose some potential customers, so Sal started thinking about how he could 
temporarily add some extra cutting power to his excellent device, using the white stone for final 
sharpening. By dividing the process into two phases, “remove dull” and “make sharp,” Sal could apply 
different thinking to each. 

Since diamond is the hardest known substance, he approached the Diamond Machining Technology 
Company of Marlborough, Massachusetts, which makes practical application of the diamond’s cutting 
power by embedding tiny diamond particles in the surface of a steel plate (the customer pays only for the 
thin layer of diamond that’s actually doing the cutting). Various levels of abrasiveness, or grits, are 
created by controlling the size and density of the particles. The result of this collaboration was the Speed 
Sleeve, which was slipped over one face of the white Sharpmaker stone, with edges bent around two of 
the angles to hold it in place. Now, Sharpmaker users who needed a high-performance coarse grit could 
add the Speed Sleeve as an accessory. 

Unfortunately, as users of any diamond-embedded sharpening device will testify, despite the 
diamond abrasive they still lose some of their cutting power. This is not because the diamond wears; 
blade steel is much softer. Rather, the pressure of the knife blade causes some of the diamond particles to 
be broken out of the relatively soft nickel matrix in which they are deposited on the steel plate. The 
fewer diamond particles left in the nickel matrix, the lesser the ability to cut metal. Many users adopt the 
thinking that if a little pressure cuts well, then let’s really bear down so we can finish this job, which 
removes more of the diamond particles. In addition, the sleeves do become clogged with removed 
metal—without leaving a telltale gray line as with the white stone—to which some people react by 
bearing down harder. (We’ll shortly be recommending a different mental attitude for sharpening . . .) 

Thus the diamond Speed Sleeves were not the ultimate solution. In addition, the diamond content 
made them expensive. Not as many customers bought Speed Sleeves as needed them.’ Sal, of course, was 
wearing out Speed Sleeves with nonstop sharpening at shows, and he could easily see that more needed 
to be done for the customer. He returned to his supplier for white stones. 


7 For these reasons Speed Sleeves have been discontinued. Work continues on an improved replacement. 
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The Gray Stone 

The white stone was a winner with the one exception of abrasion. What was needed was basically the 
same material with a coarser grit, which could be obtained only by opening up the surface cells that were 
closed in the white stone. Some research revealed that an enzyme could be added to the 
alumina/porcelain mixture that would create tiny voids in the cells and would be lost during the firing 
process. The result was a stone with about three to four times the cutting power of the original stone, 
filling the need for an intermediate grit. 

To distinguish these medium-grit stones from the original fine grit, some charcoal was added to the 
formula, giving them their characteristic gray color. Now the “remove dull” phase could be 
accomplished with stones selling for the same price that had similar (although not identical) wear 
characteristics: first use the gray corner for aggression, then the gray flat to smooth and make flat, 
repeating the pattern next with the white stones in the “make sharp” phase. Yes, we are “cheating” a 
little by using the corner, since it tends to make the bevel slightly concave, but we always end on the flat 
to get the proper traditional flat-stone edge. Each of the four steps refines the scratch pattern left by the 
previous one; it’s similar to using sandpaper in increasingly finer grades. 

Although not impervious to wear like the white Tri-Angle stones, the gray stones, once their corners 
are broken in, will probably last most people a lifetime. They will easily outlast a diamond Speed Sleeve 
and are, dollar for dollar, a better buy. 

The rules of thumb on sharpening serrated edges can be summed up as follows: if possible use only 
the corner of the white stones; if the edge is quite dull use the corner of the gray stone, but sparingly, 
since it will change the profile of the stone. Never sharpen a serrated edge on the flat of the stone unless 
you are willing to remove the serrations. 


Scratch Patterns 


The opening of Part II discussed at length the fact that knife edges are really a series of 
teeth, some barely visible and some microscopic, and that in use these teeth are either bent or 
broken off. What was not discussed is how these teeth get there in the first place: through the 
process of sharpening. 

When the edge bevel of a blade is rubbed against an abrasive surface that is harder than the steel 
itself, particles of abrasive cut tiny furrows, or scratches, into the blade. When we refer to a scratch 
pattern we mean both the size and depth of the scratches, as well as their orientation on the edge bevel. 
Orientation will reflect the path of the blade across the abrasive: on the old disk-type sharpeners often 
found on can openers, the scratch pattern would be oriented parallel to the edge; with most stones it will 
be at a diagonal to the edge. As the photograph shows, the scratch pattern therefore reflects both the 
degree of abrasive and the direction of use. 

How they affect sharpness. Where these scratches reach the very edge of the blade, they form the tiny 
teeth that do the cutting. Large, deep scratches mean longer, larger teeth that will make the knife feel 
very sharp, but will bend or break off relatively sooner, leaving the knife dull again; narrow, shallow 
scratches mean shorter, smaller teeth that are less likely to bend, and that take longer to break off, 
keeping your knife sharper longer. The edge of the white stone does the job of a butcher’s steel, 
straightening and reducing the size of these teeth, making the edge work better and last longer. In 
addition, the scratches behind the teeth will work for you by decreasing drag if their pattern is aligned in 
the direction in which you will be cutting, and against you to any extent that they’re aligned in some 
other direction. 

Whether you’re using a plain- or serrated-edge blade, then, you want the edge to consist of very 
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When the edge bevel of a blade is rubbed against an abrasive surface that is harder than the steel itself, particles of abrasive cut 
tiny scratches into the blade. 
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Micro-Serrations 


Where these scratches reach the very edge of the blade, they form the tiny teeth that do the cutting. 
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small teeth, with correspondingly small scratch patterns oriented in roughly the direction the blade will 
take when cutting. The best and quickest route to this result is the graduated use of coarser to finer 
stones of the Sharpmaker as we’ve discussed, using consistent pressure and letting the edges and flats 
work for you. 


Sharpening-Stone Wear 


Most of the abrasives in traditional sharpening stones are harder than steel, yet almost all stones 
(except the white Sharpmaker stones!) show patterns of wear. Why? 

By the way, the same question could be asked about knife edges: how could something as soft as 
cardboard make a tempered, heat-treated edge dull? The reason is similar: in both cases, the part that 
does the cutting is bent or broken off by the material being cut. In the case of a sharpening medium, the 
pressure of the blade breaks down the surface structure and tiny pieces come loose (as we observed 
earlier in the case of the diamond-particle stones and the gray Sharpmaker stone). 

Those pieces of abrasive material that get broken off may still be useful, if they remain on the surface 
in the path of the blade. Some stones (e.g., Japanese water stones) are positively designed so that the 
sharpening action creates a slurry of the water and loose abrasive, considerably enhancing their cutting 
action. In addition, they are manufactured from very sharp abrasives fused together so as to create a 
friable, or easily pulverized, surface; as the tool is rubbed on the stone, the friable surface not only easily 
produces the slurry but also keeps fresh, sharp new abrasive on the surface for maximum cutting. These 
stones lose their flat shape fairly quickly but are not difficult for the user to resurface. 

In oil stones, including silicon carbide, aluminum oxide, and also natural Arkansas novaculite stones, 
the particles of abrasive are tightly packed, and consequently wear more slowly, but suffer from reduced 
cutting ability. A constant supply of light oil is typically required to hold particles in suspension; any 
stoppage of this lubrication results in immediate reduction of cutting ability. Because of their structure 
these stones are much more difficult to resurface. 


Wear in Tri-Angle Stones 

Used frequently in a home environment, the Sharpmaker’s medium stone will eventually show wear 
on its three edges but will be quite usable for long afterward. Resurfacing is impracticable because 
restoring the edges would reduce the size of the triangle, making it wobble in its base. Because the wear 
is slight, these stones do not develop enough loose abrasive at any one time to create a slurry (and, of 
course, there’s no water). The metal removed eventually clogs the open cells but can be removed (see 
“Cleaning and Maintenance,” p. 198). The key to easy removal is the avoidance of extreme pressure 
when sharpening (it also isn’t necessary: if you have a lot of metal to remove you should be using coarse 
grit, not medium grit). 

The white, fine-grit stone seems impervious to wear; the white stones Spyderco uses in 
demonstrations are frequently attacked by a large, aggressive, coarse, very hard mill file: this generates a 
noise loud enough to stop conversations 50 feet away, but the file does not leave an indentation (the 
stone, however, does leave an indentation in the file!). After 12 years of almost daily use my white stones 
show no visible wear, and my gray stones show slight edge wear. Metal removed from tools does cling to 
the white surface (there are no open cells for it to pack into) in the form of black marks, and eventually 
these have to be removed—here again, quite easily. 

At the 1997 SHOT Show I was the first user of a factory-fresh Tri-Angle kit that would be used for 
free knife sharpening during the four days. After the show I examined the stones. After an estimated 500 
knives (most of which were pretty dull, or they wouldn’t have been handed over for sharpening), the gray 
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stones’ apexes had been flattened (abraded) from their onginal 1/32-inch radius to about 3/32 inches 
and should no longer be used on SpyderEdge blades; under normal use, however (following the advice 
given in this section under “Durability,” “Cleaning and Maintenance,” and “Safety”), these stones’ service 
lives could have been much longer. The white stones, predictably, showed no perceptible wear. 


Standardizing the Process 


A system offering a sufficient selection of grits means that sharpening need no longer be a hard job: 
one uses about the same amount of pressure on every knife, selecting his stones as a golfer selects his 
clubs. Golfers know that the face and angle of each club is designed to do a specific job; all they need to 
do is pick the correct one and swing consistently. Tri-Angle users have a similar choice, depending upon 
how sharp or dull a tool is when they begin. All they have to remember is to move to the less aggressive 
stone only when they have removed all the metal they should with the current one. Spending a few 
minutes with little or no progress is an indication that one needs to move to a more aggressive stone or 
position (edge versus flat). 

For your Swiss Army knife you may only need half a dozen strokes on each stone. For the chef’s 
knife that has been unsharpened since you got married, it may take 40 or 50—but at least we’re talking 
strokes, not minutes. How to know when you’re finished? Old-timers say to see if your thumbnail will 
catch the edge if pushed against it. A safer way, especially for beginners, is to use the plastic of the stand: 
if your knife’s edge will catch in the plastic when held at slightly more than the sharpening angle, it is 
probably sharp enough to proceed to the next phase. Don’t forget, however, to check several spots on 
the blade, including near the tip. 


The Way to Do It 

Since all stones become clogged in use, there is no sense in helping this occur prematurely by 
starting with a dirty blade. Rubbing an oily or greasy knife against a stone will transfer the material to 
the stone, reducing its effectiveness and leading you to think you’re dealing with some exotic steel that’s 
so hard it can’t be sharpened! Thus, any tool that is to be sharpened must first be clean, at least along its 
edge. The blades of kitchen knives should be washed in soap and hot water; fixed-blade knives and 
folders should have their blades cleaned and degreased; woodworking tools should have pitch and other 
residue removed (acetone is effective, and there are products designed specifically for this job). 

Assemble the Tri-Angle Sharpmaker kit and place the base in front of you on a working surface that 
is about level with your buttocks. Since nothing is going to get wet, only a small area need be cleared on 
the flat surface. A nonslip surface such as a rubber mat is very helpful in keeping the base from turning 
in use. Hold the sharpener base with your weak hand and the cutting tool with your strong hand. 

Develop a habit of alternating from one side of the blade to the other every stroke, so the edge 
remains (or ends up) in the middle of the blade. Neither speed nor power is required. Each stroke 
should begin at the heel of the blade (near the handle) and proceed to the tip using the entire length of 
the stone. The more stone you use, the more metal you remove; if you limit the knife to horizontal 
movement across one narrow area of the stone, you remove less metal and clog up the stone faster. To 
avoid rounding the tip, lift the knife before the tip drags across the stone. Use the corner(s) of the stone 
first, then the flat side(s). Stay with one phase until you have removed enough metal from the edge. 
Here is how to discern “enough”: 


¢ COARSE STONE. The purpose of the coarse stone is to radically change the edge 
bevel, or to restore it on a tool that has been abused. Don’t overlook the fact that 
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the sleeve has “corners” and a flat section; use them in that order, just as above with 
the ceramic stones. When the new bevel is visible down to the cutting edge from 
heel to point, and the edge is in the middle of the blade, this is “enough.” 

¢ MEDIUM (GRAY) STONE. The purpose of the gray stone is to develop a utility 
edge. Use the corner(s) to remove metal until the sides meet at the edge, then switch 
to the flat. You know you’ve sharpened “enough” with this stone when the knife will 
cut paper and will hold up going through cardboard, although with some drag. The 
edge should feel quite sharp from heel to tip. Visually the edge bevel should be shiny 
all the way down to the cutting edge, and be in the center of the blade. 

e FINE GRIT (WHITE) STONE. The white stone’s function is to create a shaving 
edge. You have sharpened “enough” when the edge aggressively grabs hair you are 
trying to shave or cuts paper with no drag. After a few strokes begin easing up the 
pressure. As long as you don’t stop too early, the white Tri-Angle stone will make 
your knife so shaving-sharp that it will make hairs pop. 


While shaving hair is a good test of an edge, be aware that shaven areas may not regrow hair, or the 
hair may grow back very slowly. Test in an area of your skin where you could live with its being bare. 

Better yet, use what I call the Samurai Hair 
Test: The Japanese, who tend to have less body 
hair, sometimes test a knife by trying a gentle 
“razor cut” stroke to the hair on the back of their 
heads: an aggressive, keen edge will readily grab 
the hair. This method, although less dramatic, 
leaves no bare spots and is repeatable whenever 
you like. In addition, women can use it as easily 
as men. Of course, bald men may have to revert 
to Western methods. 


Standardizing the Angle 


The Tri-Angle Sharpmaker is designed to 
establish an angle of 20 degrees with the blade 
about in the middle of the 17- to 22.5-degree 
region of practical sharpness. This robust design 
anticipates that the ABS plastic base will undergo 
some small but inevitable spreading and 
loosening in long-term use and abuse, yet remain 
in the desired range.* 

The edge bevel on most of Spyderco’s knives 
is typically within the above range. Ifa given Does your knife need sharpening? Try the “Samurai Hair Test.” 
knife has a narrower bevel (i.e., the cutting edge 
itself is the first thing to contact the stone), the 
Sharpmaker will broaden the angle slightly, strengthening it and leaving the narrower angle as a 
secondary edge bevel. Such knives will have exceedingly keen edges with very little sharpening effort; use 
the finest stone that will restore the edge. Avoid oversharpening. 


8 I measured my own Sharpmaker after nine years of everyday use: the angle is 22 degrees. 
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Knives with broader bevels (i.e., the first thing to touch the stone is the shoulder where the edge 
bevel begins, not the cutting edge itself), the Tri-Angle will eventually create the 20-degree angle, but 
some excess metal must be removed in the process; this is called deshouldering. Once you have learned 
to observe exactly where the stone is removing metal, you’ll notice that the stone starts creating the new 
bevel at the shoulder, and then with additional sharpening it “moves down” toward the cutting edge. As 
long as the new bevel hasn’t reached the edge yet, use the coarser stones, alternating stones to maintain 
symmetry. Pick the stone and let the grit do the work, applying firm pressure. The care and effort put in 
at this step will be rewarded with a sharp, long-lasting edge that can be renewed easily when it gets dull. 

One way to learn the differences in edge bevels, as well as the action of the stones, is to sharpen a 
number of inexpensive knives, noting the initial appearance of the bevel and observing the effects as 
sharpening, proceeds. Remember to establish a 90-degree angle with the blade, then move from heel to 
tip of blade, top to bottom of stone, alternating stones after each stroke. 


Eliminating Mess 


The original heavy, foot-operated, circular grindstones required a steady stream of water to remove the 
abraded metal and abrasive and to present a fresh abrasive surface. When the stone wore down, it was replaced. 

When man-made sharpening stones became available for bench use, oil was more practical, although 
it eventually would clog the surface and have to be removed by soaking the stone in gasoline. The 
famous natural bench stones from Arkansas will glaze over rapidly if a honing oil (e.g., 50-percent 
mineral oil, 50-percent mineral spirits) is not constantly used. The natural and man-made stones from 
Japan, which cover a range from 80 to 8,000 grit, use water to develop a slurry that heightens the 
cutting action of the stone. Whatever favorites we may have among the above, they all require their own 
special, more or less untidy environment. 

In contrast, Spyderco stones are designed to be used dry. Although they collect metal from the edges 
they sharpen, they tend to retain it instead of dropping it on the table or workbench. 


Expanding the Sharpmaker’s Uses 


Serrated Edges 

One of the chief advantages of the Sharpmaker stones’ triangular shape is that they can be used 
effectively in sharpening serrated edges. The technique is almost the same as for plain edges: even if the 
serrations were originally ground from only one side of the blade, they are best sharpened by using the 
same strokes as for a plain edge. Move slowly so the serrations follow the edge of the stone without 
skipping. For serrated edges, the flat face of the stone is not used. Trying to resharpen the serrations by 
holding the stone freehandedly and working on each serration separately will prematurely wear the edge 
bevel and should never be done. The keys to success are as follows: 


¢« Use only the edges of the stone; gray stone first. 

¢ Hold the knife vertically as with a plain edge; don’t try to follow the original bevel 
of the serrations. 

¢ §-l-o-w-l-y stroke the blade so every curve of every serration is sharpened. With 
some practice and inspection of results you’ll learn the difference between real 
sharpening and just rattling the serrations across the stone. 

¢ Alternate sides after each stroke, as usual. 

¢ Be satisfied with a little less than perfection: don’t expect this method to reproduce 
the edge originally applied during manufacture. 
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Bench-Stone Mode 
For those who have the skill to maintain an angle freehand, there is a groove that provides a 
horizontal base for sharpening plain-edge tools; the stone is held steady with the free hand. 


Scissors and Shears 

For some tools, such as household scissors that require a very broad angle (not all do), there’s an 
appropriately angled hole in the end of the Sharpmaker’s base. By inserting a single stone into this hole 
and holding the scissors vertically, you can achieve the proper sharpening angle. This default angle is not 
appropriate for radical-edge tools (with narrower bevels). Such tools require learning the proper 
sharpening angle and canting the tool to create the correct angle against the stone. Some sewing and hair- 
cutting shears with these radical bevels will actually benefit from a light stoning at the wider angle. Be 
cautious: since this kind of sharpening is a lot more difficult to do well than just holding a blade vertically, 
I suggest that expensive professional-level shears be sharpened only by an appropriate professional. 

Sharpening scissors is about the only case in which the Tri-Angle Sharpmaker needs to be near the 
edge of your work surface, so the blade not being sharpened doesn’t hit that surface. 


Pointed Tools 
We have already discussed the provision of grooves in both white and gray stones. While the stone 
may be left in its base, some sharpeners like to hold it freehand, even rotating it slightly as the point is 
being drawn along the groove. 
For those fishermen who release their fish, hooks may be shaped so they’re easier to remove by 
rounding off any square faces on the shank of the hook. Here again a freehand, rotating motion of the 
stone is useful. 


Additional Uses 

There is a host of additional uses for these stones, many of which may surprise you. For example, you 
may have wondered what to do with a potato peeler or nail clipper when it becomes dull: both are easily 
sharpened with a Sharpmaker stone. 

Thinning and pinking shears, which most people either take to a professional or just use dull, can be 
sharpened. 

Many household and woodworking tools can be sharpened or restored: router bits (remove bearing, 
if any, first), wood-plane blades, wood gouges, paddle /spade bits, flat bits, chisels, and screwdriver 
edges. Blades on power planers and jointers can be dressed and deburred without removing them, saving 
valuable time. Since the high-alumina ceramic in these stones will even cut tungsten carbide, even 
carbide-tipped saw blades can be tuned, postponing an expensive professional resharpening job. The 
earlier advice on cleaning the tool before sharpening it applies here as well, especially to high-speed 
woodworking tools, which should ordinarily be on a regular cleaning program to remove pitch and tar. 

Some of the tools that can be sharpened with the Tri-Angle may not surprise you, such as tin snips, 
electric knives, axes and hatchets, and straight razors. 


Making It Portable 


Being dry and relatively clean in use means this device can be used almost anywhere. Disassembled, a 
set with gray and white stones and brass guards is light and takes up little space. It may be used 
anywhere there is a flat surface to rest it on, with no need to be mounted or clamped down. The user’s 
hands and clothing do not become soiled. 
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The Sharpmaker is also designed to sharpen other household tools, such as scissors. 
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ABS plastic was chosen for the base chiefly for its ability to withstand an indefinite number of 
insertions and removals of the stones without substantial enlargement of the holes. But ABS is also light, 
corrosion-proof, nonmagnetic, and can be sterilized. 


Durability 


The base will hold the stones at the proper angle for a long time. It is held in place by hand during 
use, and it doesn’t need to be screwed or clamped to any surface. The base is dishwasher- and autoclave- 
safe, as are the stones. 

The stones are made for long-term use. The medium-grit stones, being open-celled, will after some 
years of steady use develop slight flattening on their edges, which will make them less desirable for 
serrated edges. If the user will reserve one edge of this stone (say, the one opposite the groove) for 
serrated edges only, the stone will be adequate for all uses for a long time. The fine-grit stone, being 
close-celled, needs no such treatment. 


Cleaning and Maintenance 


The metal particles removed during sharpening can be seen as black marks. As these deposits accumulate, 
the stones lose some of their “bite” and must be cleaned. This is accomplished using a gritty, aggressive 
scouring powder. The rubber blocks that are used to clean sanding belts will also work on these stones. 

Don’t make the mistake I did some years ago of using the gray stone on soft metal (aluminum): 
you'll be looking at those shiny streaks that have clogged the stone for years to come. Also, to repeat the 
advice given above, use no more than medium pressure on the gray stone, to avoid making it difficult to 
clean. If you have a lot of metal to remove on a plain edge, go to the coarse grit, not the medium grit. 

Apply the scouring powder to a wet piece of ScotchBrite or similar scrubbing pad, and scrub the 
stone thoroughly. If you use a steel-wool-like pad the stone will begin abrading the metal strands, 
eventually cutting through them. Clean both stones of a pair at the same time. Rinse the stones and 
towel dry or place on a rack. 


Safety 


As with most other stones, these ceramic stones are likely to break if dropped onto a hard surface; 
they should always be transported protected by their carrying case, which keeps them from banging 
against one another. 

To prevent injury to the hand that is holding the base in the event the user knocks over the 
Sharpmaker, two 7-inch rods of soft brass act as safety guards. Being considerably softer than steel, the 
rods will not damage the edge of the knife if hit. Originally there was only one rod, in front, to protect 
the hand if the knife slid off at the end of the stroke; but after one of the Christmas help at Spyderco cut 
himself by catching the heel of a chef’s knife blade on a stone, pulling the entire base over, and cutting 
the part of the hand that was beyond the stones, the bases were modified to have guards on the far side 
of the stones as well. 


A Dice-y Product 


In his book The Macintosh Way—The Art of Guerrilla Management, Guy Kawasaki describes the 
characteristics of a great product. “A great product is based on insight and inspiration, and it is an 
accomplishment—particularly in a world that tolerates and buys mediocrity.” In a market in which there 
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Two brass rods act as safety guards to protect the user’s hands but will not damage the knife if hit. 


were already plenty of sharpeners, all with serious drawbacks, Sal Glesser created an innovation that 
anyone can use easily and get a fine edge. 

Kawasaki goes on to describe four attributes of great products: Deep, Indulgent, Complete, and 
Elegant (DICE). Here is how he describes “deep”: 


Deep—the product appeals to both passengers and sailors . . . and the 
passenger and sailor in each of us. A passenger gets on a ship, plays shuffleboard 
and eats at the captain’s table. A sailor weighs the anchor, goes into the engine 
room, and gets grease under his fingernails. Some people use a Macintosh to do 
what crayons do. Some people use a Macintosh to do what mainframes do. A 
deep product enables you to do both. Owning a deep product is like finding 
money in your coat pocket. 


There are uses designed into Spyderco’s sharpeners that you may never require, but they are 
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there. Whether you use all of them, or simply sharpen your pocket and kitchen knives, you still have 
a deep product. 
Next Kawasaki describes the “indulgent” and “complete” attributes: 


Indulgent—feeling good (and guilty). Great products . . . make you feel 
delighted and a little guilty because they are overkill for the tasks at hand. 

Complete—support, enhancements, and infrastructure .. . that can help a 
customer achieve maximum satisfaction. 


I will leave the application of these two to you. Finally Kawasaki describes the “elegant” attribute: 


Elegant—ready and waiting. Great products .. . have many features, but the 
features are tastefully and transparently implemented. An elegant product will remind 
you of Fred Astaire. He could sing, dance, act, and charm the ladies with almost no 
discernible effort. And he looked great in a tuxedo. That’s elegance. 


It is easy to find products that aren’t elegant; they make you wonder what their designers were 
thinking of. Because Sal Glesser paid attention to what he observed, tweaking and detailing far beyond 
most people’s perception, he created an elegant product in the Tri-Angle Sharpmaker. Most of its 
features are so transparently implemented that, to gain its advantages, all you have to do 1s use it. 


MODEL 204 TRI-ANGLE: MAKING A GOOD PRODUCT EVEN BETTER 


There was a brief reference earlier to creating secondary bevels as a by-product of sharpening a knife 
whose edge bevel is narrower than the 20 degrees created by the Sharpmaker. This combination of two 
bevels offers two significant advantages: 


1. Deshouldering streamlines the blade and makes it easier to pass through the matter it 1s separating. 
2. Applying the slightly wider bevel at the edge strengthens the blade against bending or chipping. 


To produce two bevels, though, usually requires the ability to hold the stones at either of two 
distinct angles. The original Tri-Angle offers only the 20-degree angle, so use of the Galley “V” is 
suggested to obtain the narrower 15-degree angle: fine if you own a Galley “V”—but remember that it 
has only the smooth white stones, making the deshouldering operation a bit tiresome. Needed: a base 
that allows both gray and white stones to be used at either angle. 

In mid-1999 the Model 204 version of the Tri-Angle Sharpmaker was introduced. The Spyderco 
design team didn’t stop at creating a new two-angle base, however, but went on to provide a lot more: 


¢ a wider, larger surface for the hand to grip while sharpening 

¢ storage bays for all four stones and the brass rods 

¢ acover for the base, eliminating the need for a separate case—elegant yet ready and 
waiting to be used 

¢ a built-in fixture that holds two stones flat with their edges joined, creating a bench- 
stone mode 

¢ holes for securing the base to a work surface 
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The ProFile is used free-form. It comes with no base, just a single gray and a single white stone and a carrying case. 
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To help users get the full potential that’s built into the 204, Spyderco has developed a new 
instructional video, included in the packaging of every Sharpmaker, along with a Tri-Angle instruction 
booklet that has been greatly expanded and enhanced, with detailed color photos and illustrations. 

With the 204, sharpening equipment moved to a new level of usefulness. The stones sharpen any 
metal known to man, plain and serrated edges, at angles selectable according to the strength of the blade 
material as well as the intended use. And the knife is held vertically in the using hand. 


THE SHARPEN-ANYTHING TOOL 


From the traditional flat stones to the cylindrical Crock Stick to the Sharpmaker stones, there was a 
logical progression of theories, observations, and modifications, leading to better sharpening devices and 
an increasing number of applications for them. As specialists and professionals applied the stones to tasks 
for which they had formerly used files, some limitations of the triangular/prismatic shape became 
evident, e.g., some edged tools with fairly small inside curves had spaces too small for the stone to enter. 
So another round of theorizing and testing began, to see if a sharpener with the least number of 
limitations could be designed. The result, introduced in 1990, was the ProFile. 


For the Professional 


The ProFile is what its name implies: a tool for the professional sharpener, or at least one who 
doesn’t require sharpening angles to be held for him as with the Tri-Angle. The ProFile comes with no 
base, just a single gray and a single white stone, and a carrying case. 

The stones are identical to their triangular cousins as far as grit is concerned, but they are longer (8 
inches) and quite different in shape, with two parallel flat sides about 3/4 inch wide and about 1/4 inch 
thick. In cross-section the stone is like a 
parallelogram whose short sides are convex arcs 
instead of straight lines. One of the flat sides 
contains the familiar point-sharpening groove. 


Versatility 


The ProFile is a tool that can be brought to 
where the work is to be done. Its contours can fit 
into a lot of shapes, e.g., circular-saw blades and 
router bits. It can be hand-held while a tool 1s 
stroked against it or vice versa. Unlike a file, it can 
be guided by the user’s fingers without its biting 
the skin. Its additional length allows more reach 
with a good grip. As long as you have the skill to 
handle it, the ProFile offers all the efficiency, 
hardness, and other advantages of the Tri-Angle. 
Since its corners have the same 0.030-inch radius 
as the Tri-Angle stones, the ProFile will sharpen 


serrated edges, but it’s up to you to hold it at the = | 
right angle; the stroke should be the same as Designed for the pro, the ProFile requires a certain level of 
discussed above. skill to use effectively. 
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GALLEY “V”: THE HONING “STEEL” THAT SHARPENS 


The Galley “V”’s name also gives away its job site: the commercial kitchen or meat market, or other 
location where large knives must frequently be sharpened in a hurry. In other words, it’s for professional 
cutters who will use it about the same as a honing steel, but unlike true honing steels, which are smooth 
and are used only to reset the edge, the white alumina stone will remove steel as well. This means more 
cutting time for the professional. 

The kit consists of two fine (white) stones, 12 inches long, and a sturdy base that can be mounted to 
the work surface with screws or bolts. Mounting the stones handles the problem of rough handling at 
the hands of professional cutters who are not used to using a ceramic medium. The base holds the stones 
for a professional angle of 15 degrees on a knife held vertically. 


Cat’s-Eye Shape for Professional Use 


The Galley “V”’s stones are not only longer than Tri-Angle or ProFile stones; they are quite 
different in shape. Its cross-section is an acute ellipse, like the pupil of a cat’s eye. There are no flat 
surfaces, and the resulting smaller contact area with the knife gives this stone increased cutting power, 
somewhere between the flat and the edge of the Tri-Angle. 

The cat’s-eye shape also prolongs the time between cleanings of the stone by allowing the user to 
stand at various angles to the sharpener: as one diagonal sector of the stones becomes blackened with 
metal particles, you simply shift position to the left or right, finding a new sector on the curved surface 
that is clean. The same effect can be achieved by varying the angle of the wrist. 


Versatile Base 


The mounting base allows each stone to be inserted in four positions, all at the same 15-degree angle. 
One of these positions presents one of its two edges. These edges have the same 0.030-inch radius as the 
Tn-Angle stones and, as we learned earlier, are a bit more aggressive than the flat (more accurately, 
arched) surface. The other three positions subtly alter the attack of the knife edge on the stone. 

Because the Galley “V” is fixed to the work surface and not held with the free hand, no safety guards 
are necessary. The tops of the stones are rounded for safety. Since professionals’ knives are resharpened 
long before they would need the attention of a medium-grit stone, only the fine-grit is required. 


Will It Sharpen Clipits? 


Now, if you’ve been paying attention throughout this chapter, you’ll be ahead of me in concluding 
that the Galley ““V”, because of its 15-degree angle, is not appropriate for sharpening Clipits, either plain 
edge or serrated, unless you are willing to use a system consisting of both the Galley “V” and the Tri- 
Angle. In return for this extra work—and it would surely require some work, as the Galley “V” has no 
gray stone—your Clipit’s cutting ability would be noticeably enhanced. Here is how you would do it. 


1. Use the Galley “V” to establish the narrower 15-degree edge bevel, effectively deshouldering the 
existing bevel. 

2. Use the Tri-Angle to produce a 20-degree secondary bevel for a comparatively short distance back 
from the edge. 
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The Gally “V” is designed for use in the professional kitchen or meat market. 
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Step 1 could be accomplished over a number of sessions, but would not be complete until 
the new bevel extended all the way down to the edge. In this area the blade would now have 
less cross-section and would consequently meet less resistance in the item being cut. Given 
that the Galley “V” has only fine white stones, this operation, though worthwhile, could 
require a lot of time and effort. 

Step 2 would reestablish the more robust 20-degree angle at the edge but would leave 
most of the narrower back-bevel. 

Similar to the new 204 Tri-Angle, this two-phase technique would afford the 
advantages of each angle, with few of the drawbacks. 


FOLD-A-VEE SHARPMAKER 


This device was invented and patented by Sal Glesser and then, after Spyderco had 
sold the Fold-A-Vee Sharpmaker for a short while, it was licensed to another company 
that sells sharpeners, and Spydercono longer sells it. It’s similar to the Tri-Angle in 
functions (preset angles, safety for the holding hand) but lighter in weight and 
doesn’t require a flat working surface. Unlike the Tri-Angle, it deploys by 
unfolding its parts rather than assembling them; it also offers only medium-grit 
ceramic rods, which are cylindrical, but two angles (17 degrees and 25 degrees) 
are selectable. 

Because of its compactness and light weight the Fold-A-Vee appeals to users in 
the field. No loose parts to get lost, and a base that’s designed to stabilize on an 
uneven surface such as a rock or a tree branch. 


DUCK FOOT: ONE PIECE DOES ALL 


Not satisfied with having invented the great Tri-Angle Sharpmaker, Sal 
Glesser further simplified its functions into a one-piece device that was 
nicknamed for its unusual shape: the “Duck Foot.” Although the design 
could be implemented in a number of ways, the production model will be 
of cast metal in the shape of two duck feet joined at the middle. The 
sharpening surfaces are impregnated with diamond particles, which 
require no periodic cleaning. 

For normal knife sharpening the device is held vertically at the “heel” 
by one hand with the duck “toes” resting on a flat surface. Of course 
only two of the three toes will touch at one time, and this provides the 
proper sharpening angle. Swing the Duck Foot over to sharpen the 
opposite edge. For maintaining secondary bevels, a choice of two 
angles is provided by the nonsymmetrical shape. As on the Tri-Angle, 
the user maintains the knife perpendicular to the surface on which the 
device is resting. 

By placing the Duck Foot so the long edge is bottommost, you 
can sharpen scissors. Although it sounds as though I’m describing 
something like a flattened tin can, the Duck Foot is three- 
dimensional and, on the design prototype with which I’m familiar, 


Concept drawing of the Duck Foot. 
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the edges were shaped like those of the ProFile, accommodating both PlainEdge and SpyderEdge 
blades. If the Duck Foot is laid down flat it becomes a bench sharpener. In the center of one side of the 
foot, three narrow troughs are provided for sharpening pointed objects. 

In its metal incarnation the Duck Foot is light and shock-resistant, ideal for hiking, camping, and 
similar activities. One piece does all. 


SPECIALIZED SHARPENERS 


Spyderco’s alumina ceramic stones are unusually useful because they are used dry with no lubrication 
and are so hard that they don’t readily develop valleys or flat spots. They are available in a number of 
more conventional shapes as well: bench stones (8 inches by 2 inches); pocket stones (5 inches x | inch) 
including a combination fine/medium grit; files (5 inches) in round, square, triangular, and slip (tapered) 
shapes. In addition, a special set of gunsmithing files is offered; this set can also be used by jewelers. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Cut Kit 
Discontinued years ago, the Spyderco Cut Kit was a small first-aid kit. In addition to the normal 
array of bandages in various sizes it contained a pair of rubber gloves, tweezers, dispensers of antibiotic 
ointment, antiseptic, tape, and, of course, a knife—in this case a LadyBug. The ensemble was packaged 
in a wrap-around zippered case similar to those furnished with a few Clipit models. Possibly because it 
duplicated much of what most people already had, it was not a big seller. 


Hotaru Knife and Key Chain 

Positioned as a protector of fine automotive paint finishes, this tiny tool is versatile. Besides lighting 
up when you squeeze it, it also has a 1 3/4-inch Clipit-like blade with a thumb stud for one-hand 
opening. In addition to the battery-operated light at the butt of the FRN handle, a key ring is also 
attached by a short chain. 

In operation, the chain allows one to select his car key with one hand, then use the other hand to operate 
the light at a short distance back from the lock. The squeeze-switch turns the light off as soon as you relax 
your grip, reducing your exposure in a darkened place. The light is filtered red, a color said to interfere with 
night vision the least of any visible colors. Red also has two additional advantages: in resembling a tiny auto 
stop /taillight, it offers a modicum of safety if seen by another driver; also, to a criminal casually scanning a 
parking lot for walking prey, the brief burst of light from the Hotaru might actually register as a taillight of a 
car backing up. If you do end up going one-on-one with the criminal, the tiny blade does lock open. Hotaru 
means “firefly” in Japanese. This useful product is made by one of Spyderco’s major suppliers. 


TO1 - SpydeRench 

The most exciting product from Spyderco since the first Clipit, the SpydeRench portends strong new 
competition in the hot personal-plier market that developed during the 1990s. Depending on your point 
of view, it could be the biggest bombshell of the Plier Wars. Time will tell. 

Weighing in at 7.75 ounces, it’s 3/4 inch thick, 1 1/2 inches wide, and 4 5/8 inches long. As an 
adjustable wrench with the handle extended, it’s 7 1/8 inches long. As an opened knife it’s 6 3/4 inches 
long. The two-part frame is made of investment-cast 17-4 PH heat-treated stainless steel. Although the 
SpydeRench has the latest type of pocket clip, it will probably be carried on more belts than pocket edges. 

One of the more unusual features on this tool is an adjustable wrench at one end; its flat, parallel 
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Perhaps the most exciting Spyderco product since the Clipit, the SpyderRench portends strong new competition in the personal 


plier market. 


jaws open to 9/16 inch. At the pivot end are short but heavy-duty Channellock pliers, adjustable in the 
normal way by sliding one side. It’s difficult to say how large an object could be gripped but I’d estimate 
about 1 1/4 inch. 

By far the most unusual aspect of these pliers is that they come apart, providing an adjustable wrench 
that can be gripped in one hand while the other hand tightens (or loosens) a bolt, screw, or whatever 
one’s quarter-inch hex bit fits. The hex bit slips into one end of the turning piece, which then acts as a 
handle for turning. Four of these bits (#2 and #3 Phillips and #1 and #2 flat head) are supplied with the 
SpydeRench and fit into the handle. You can replace them with favorites from your own collection, 
including Torx and Allen tips. 

We’re far from finished yet in detailing useful features. For example, there’s a front-locked 2 1 /2- 
inch PlainEdge or SpyderEdge lockback blade of 440C, similar to the Delica’s and immediately 
deployable with one hand by means of the trademarked round hole from the closed position of the tool. 
The narrow-waisted shape of the tool provides excellent grip-enhancing expansion. 

What keeps the pliers from coming open and separating, flinging all those hex bits everywhere? An 
ingenious multipurpose device that looks like two hex bits that have been joined at their hex ends. One end 
is a Phillips head driver, the other a blade of about 5/32-inch width. The area between the two screwdriver 
bits is a diamond-plated file with flat, convex, and concave surfaces. Slip either end into the hex-bit holder 
and enjoy a screwdriver with extra reach. If you need an extra long screwdriver, fold the plier jaws 
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away from each other until the tool locks all the way open, providing at least 8 inches of reach (more if you 
tighten the wrench jaws on something rigid enough to turn). 

From this position the tool unlocks easily and folds back into the closed position. To lock it closed, 
take the above two-headed bit and insert it into a spring-loaded hole, whereupon it becomes a catch. 
This blocks the four standard hex bits from backing out of their recess in the handle. By the way, 
removal of the two-headed bit isn’t necessary to open the pliers; just slide it with the thumb against 
spring pressure. 

Not just clever but genuinely useful, and ready for serious work, the SpydeRench should create great 
interest in the widening market for plier-type tools. 
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DESIGN PROCESS 


At Spyderco there is a saying on one office wall reminding people that when you go to the hardware 
store to buy a drill, it’s really a hole you want, not the drill. In other words, don’t confuse cause and effect. 
Spyderco’s philosophy is to design any knife “from the edge out,” proceeding much as a race-car 

designer, concentrating on performance at the expense of looks if necessary. 

The design process can be seen as the practical application of the engineering concept of the “ideal 
machine”: an ideal machine doesn’t exist but provides the needed function. An ideal knife wouldn’t 
exist—would weigh nothing and occupy no space—but would separate matter! Such a concept isn’t just 
metaphysical daydreaming; it helps keep the designer’s head clear to innovate by reminding him what his 
ultimate job is. 

As a designer Sal Glesser has been greatly influenced by Colin Chapman, whose philosophy made the 
Lotus car what it was. Unlike Porsche, which kept enlarging its designs, Chapman tried to do the most 
with the least by taking things away, so his vehicle would go faster. 

When it comes to a knife, the desired effect is the separation of matter. The chief element of a knife, 
then, is the cutting edge. A knife should be designed “from the edge out.” All other features are 
subservient. The edge is, in turn, determined by the anticipated use. How long? What shape? Serrated or 
plain? Must the knife cut in two dimensions? Three? 

Next, a blade would be designed to hold the edge. Again, the use would determine overall shape 
(drop point, clip point, etc.), thickness, taper, choil, thumb rest, ricasso, false edge, or swedge, if any, 
etc. If the knife is to be a folder, the locking mechanism, opening hole, hole/pivot radius, and hump, if 
any, would be designed. The requirements of use would also point to possible blade materials, heat 
treatment, degree of polish, and coating. 

Handle design would follow. This would include the attachment mechanism, lock, and spring, as 
well as shape and texture required to keep the knife from slipping out of the hand. Is the knife to be 
usable by left hand, right hand, or either? 

This has been only a summary of the overall flow of the design process. Next we will deal with the 
various elements in detail. 


EDGE 


When you get right down to it, the edge is the only thing you want a knife for; the rest of the knife 
just gives you something to hold and puts strength behind the edge. Putting the “ideal machine” 
concept into a little more practical terms, the ideal knife would probably consist only of an edge, able to 
separate matter with virtually no resistance, while experiencing negligible wear. Its “blade”—if indeed it 
had one—would be almost invisible. It would almost be an ideal machine. If such a knife is ever created, 
it will no doubt sell very well—to those able to afford its price. 

While the “ideal machine” concept is provocative as an imaginary end result, let’s consider how one 
approaches this state. Consider the following equation, which Zinovy Royzen uses in his Theory of 
Conceptual Design: 
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“Where D is the degree of approaching the imaginary Ideal System which performs its function 
for nothing. 


> F u% ~—=is the sum of the system’s useful functions. 
») F € is the sum of the system’s expenses ye Das Pp +) F h 


»y F Pp __ isthe sum of expenses for the system’s performance. 


») i 4 is the sum of harmful functions caused by the system’s performance.”! 


This equation also shows why a true “ideal machine,” though desirable, is imaginary, because its ratio 
of usefulness to cost would have to be infinity! Thus far, the sum of the useful functions of knives has 
been raised high enough—even with blades and handles—and the sum of expenses has been kept low 
enough that few, if any, researchers are actually working on an “ideal machine” knife. A few, however, are 
trying to improve it continuously, and Spyderco would seem to be in the front ranks of them. 

Whether Colin Chapman of Lotus considered his design work in these terms, I don’t know, but his 
“do more with less” philosophy would seem at least a close parallel. 

Recall the explanation of how knives cut at the beginning of Part II, the main points of which were 
as follows: 


1. Knives are matter separators. Basically, we employ a knife to separate into two pieces something that 
has heretofore been undivided. 

2. Knives cut by penetrating matter: their points overcome the cohesiveness of the material at the point 

of contact. 

An edge is merely an extension of a point, as in geometry. 

An edge is not linear at all, but consists of a series of micro points or teeth, varying in size, spacing, 

and height. 

5. The reason the tooth overcomes the cohesiveness of the material is that it concentrates huge 
amounts of energy per unit of area, focusing the total force applied into the tiny point where edge 
contacts material. 


sole oy 


An “ideal” point would be Euclidean, having neither length nor width; this would allow it to 
penetrate without effort. Extending this to an edge, it would be a Euclidean line, having length but no 
width; it wouldn’t require any effort to penetrate, either. 

As soon as we enter the real world, however, an edge must have some thickness because it’s made of 
materials that actually take up space. It will require some energy to penetrate and, even if this energy 1s 
concentrated at the edge, the latter may still bend or break instead of penetrating because it isn’t as hard 
or tough as the material it’s being pushed through. Behind the edge, therefore, we must have some 
tough material—no, not in a Euclidean plane (length and width but no thickness), but some form of 
wedge that imparts strength to the edge but doesn’t get in the way too much. The most basic real-world 
blade cross-section is a triangle with two long sides and one very short side. 

Although there are exceptions, a pure triangular blade is rare among general-purpose knives. Why? 
The blade material isn’t strong enough to support the edge in the uses anticipated. To compensate, 
makers change the edge geometry by grinding an additional bevel just behind the edge. This secondary 


l See Appendix D for more about Royzen and his teaching. The ideal machine concept is also important in the engineering and experimental-design methods of 
Genichi Taguchi, who is also cited in Appendix D. 
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bevel is wider and thus stronger; its exact angle reflects the confidence of the maker in his material and 
heat treatment, both of which we will delve into a little later; for now we’ll look at the edge in use. 

David Boye, in his dendritic-steel paper (see Appendix D), lists six factors that affect how a knife 
focuses or concentrates energy in order to separate matter: 


« PRESSURE—amount, direction, duration, concentration, and speed of application. 

¢ EDGE GEOMETRY—the angle of the juncture of the bevels. The narrower this 
angle, the more pressure is focused at the tip. 

¢ SHARPNESS—the precision of the grind and the condition of the edge. 

¢ WEAR RESISTANCE OF BLADE MATERIAL to removal by the workpiece. 

¢ CUTTING ACTION—penetration with, or without, lateral (back and forth) 
movement. Moving the blade horizontally while penetrating vertically dynamically 
increases the application of pressure at the workpoint. Penetration without honzontal 
movement is usually restricted to cases where the workpiece is relatively soft, e.g., butter. 

¢ TOOTH—high points along the cutting edge, whether due to serrations, 
sharpening implement, or patterns within the steel. Large carbide particles (grain) 
focus the applied pressure better than small grain because there are fewer points to 
bear the total pressure. 


This list offers clear insight into what a maker should be concentrating on improving. It’s a veritable 
formula for success for whoever can do it—and keep doing it. For the consumer it serves as a reminder 
of what to look at in evaluating a knife. 


Issues Concerning the Bevel 


Pick up almost any knife and you’ll notice that the blade decreases in thickness from back to edge 
(we'll discuss some ways of accomplishing this later in the “Blade Grind” section). Typically, within 
about 1/8 inch from the edge, the blade exhibits a sharp angle, where the edge bevel begins (this area is 
called the shoulder). Why this bevel? Is the blade not simply a single taper from back to edge? 

Another question you may ask is why the edge bevel is at so large an angle, when—as we will cover 
later in our discussion of sharpeners—the ideal edge for cutting is much narrower. 

The answer to these questions involves the quality of steel in the blade and how it is heat-treated. 
Both of these vital issues are discussed in the blade materials section starting on p. 218, so here we will 
limit ourselves to the parameters given in the earlier discussion on sharpeners—namely, a practical range 
of edge-bevel angles from 17 to 22 degrees. 

In the real world of today’s materials, knife designers, in their choice of steels, heat treatment, grind, 
and edge, can at best hope to optimize for some combination of hardness, toughness, abrasion resistance, 
and resistance to corrosion—at a price that will give the resulting knife a market. This is why many edge 
bevels fall within the above range. In defense of today’s edges, it should be noted that, a generation or 
two ago, factory knife steels could not provide this kind of performance. Much progress has been made. 

As exotic steels that can be heat-treated harder and tougher become commercially available, 
narrower, longer-lasting edge bevels will become standard in high-performance knives. 


Classification of Edges 
The taxonomy of edges allows multiple views or ways of classifying: here we’ll consider two views of 


an edge, based, respectively, on the side(s) on which it is ground and its shape, giving four different 
combinations. 
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Double-Sided 
On most knives and knife-like tools there is an edge bevel on either side of the blade, meaning that 
the matter to be separated “sees” an included angle of 34 to 40 degrees coming toward it. Double-sided 
edges lead to a symmetrical blade that cuts in a straight line and tends to go where it’s pointed. 


Single-Sided 

Blades with single-side edges tend to be special-purpose blades. Consider a chisel. Chisels must be 
able to cut when held almost parallel to the surface of the wood; a double-sided edge would not do. 
Oriental chefs often use single-side edges for precise cutting: they look down the back side of the blade 
and see exactly where it will cut and in what direction. (With a double-sided edge the edge would be in 
the middle of the blade and could not be seen.) The cut pieces fall predictably on the beveled side of the 
blade; the blade, however, is biased by its asymmetrical bevel, and on long cuts it requires effort from 
the user to keep it cutting in a straight line. Single-edge knife blades are usually intended for use by 
either the right or the left hand. 

On many fine Japanese knife blades the single-side or kataba grind has been refined into a built-in 
sharpening aid: to resharpen these knives, the edge bevel is placed flat on the stone, and the blade is 
ground until a wire edge (a delicate sliver of steel) appears along its length. Then the blade is turned to its 
other side, which has been slightly hollow-ground on a large-diameter wheel. The blade touches the stone 
at only two places: the edge and the back, or heel, again automatically establishing the proper angle on 
the stone. When the wire edge is honed, the knife is sharp again. The user is never required to maintain 
the sharpening bevel himself; the designer of the blade has infused this energy into the blade itself. 

Single-side-bevel blades are hand-specific: for the right-hander the edge is ground on the right side 
of the blade (edge down), and for the left-hander the edge is ground on the left side of the blade (edge 
down). Manufacturers don’t always honor this difference, so check before you buy. 

The differences between single-side and double-side edges remind us that a nonsymmetrical blade is 
like an airfoil, and its design can be used to influence both the direction of cut and the material it is cutting. 


Plain 
Recall that even a plain edge is composed of a series of micro-serrations that are the product of the 
grinding, honing, and even polishing processes. We can reduce their size by using finer and finer 
abrasives, but these micro-serrations, or teeth, will always be there. 
The most important characteristic of any edge is, of course, its ability to cut and keep on cutting. 
This is a function of the blade material and associated heat treatment, plus the bevel of the edge. 


Serrated 

Serrated edges need not be single-sided, but in practice most are. In the future we should see a 
SpyderEdge ground on both sides of the blade. Since our advice has been to sharpen serrated edges on 
both sides, no habits need to be changed for this model. 

On many Clipit blades that are hollow-ground, even a single-sided edge is still located fairly close to 
the centerline of the blade. In contrast, on the C36 — Military blade, which is flat-ground, the edge is 
clearly offset from the center (to the clothing-clip side). 

The tradition in serrated edges is for all serrations to be of equal length. Observation of serrations in 
nature, however, does not reveal such regularity; instead their lengths vary, and in some cases there are 
serrations upon serrations. Starting in 1997 Spyderco broke tradition by putting a two-level serration 
pattern on the popular K04 kitchen knife. This trend will in time affect other parts of the product line. 

On which side should the serrations be ground? Do the same considerations apply as with the plain 
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edge? As Rick Schultz and Dennis Steele observe in a July 1996 Kuzves Illustrated article, “When cutting 
with a serrated blade, the knife edge will want to ‘roll away’ from the serrations.” Here there is no single 
choice, then, so we must optimize for a particular class of use. SpyderEdges are placed on the left side (edge 
down) of the blade of a nght-hand or ambidextrous knife so that, when the user is cutting downward, the 
predictable tendency of the edge to roll to the nght (counterclockwise) is counteracted by the nght hand’s 
natural tendency to turn in a clockwise direction. Ergonomically the two forces neutralize one other. 


The Edge-Bevel Shoulder 


Shoulders, already mentioned in our discussion of sharpeners in Part II, arise again here because they are 
a companion concern to that of the edge bevel. As custom maker (and Spyderco collaborator) Tim Zowada 
puts it, there is no case in which a hard shoulder enhances cutting ability; there is always a case for rounding 
it at least slightly to reduce unnecessary drag between the shoulder and the matter being separated, as in the 
radiused or progressive taper edge on the early FBO1 — Moran Featherweight collaboration. 

This treatment is more costly and requires more skill in the grinder. In addition, it’s appreciated 
largely by the knife enthusiast rather than the casual user. Thus, hard shoulders will probably be around 
for a while in the low end of the range. 


Shoulderless Blades 


Carrying on in the direction Tim Zowada mentioned above is master bladesmith P. J. Tomes, of 
Middleburg, Florida: his blades are ground in a single bevel all the way down, then finished on a strop 
with a fine abrasive. The near-total lack of a shoulder allows these blades to glide through tough material 
that other blades have to be forced through, reducing effort and fatigue in repetitive cutting. P. J. relies 
on his own methods of heat-treatment to strengthen this narrow bevel for serious work. As proof of his 
tempering, he hammers each edge through antler horn and tests the tip of each blade by throwing it 
against a concrete wall. 

Perhaps one day some of these characteristics may be obtainable in mass-produced knives. Just in 
terms of reduction of repetitive-stress injuries, research on shoulderless or zero-bevel blades is well 
justified, not even counting the enhanced overall safety resulting from sharper tools. 

Are shoulderless blades the future? Well, first let’s consider how a shoulderless blade would be 
resharpened. If our sharpening device could provide it, we’d want to maintain the zero bevel—but this 
would require the entire surface of the blade to be abraded, albeit just slightly. So we find that the edge 
bevel does have one valuable function: allowing us to sharpen just a small part of the entire blade 
surface.’ Enter Sal’s idea of putting on a thin-angle back-bevel, then using the 20-degree angle for the 
final working bevel. This greatly lowers resistance of the blade due to reduced cross-section but restores 
it at the cutting margin. We still have only a small part of the blade to sharpen. 


BLADE SHAPE 


Most blade shapes were developed initially because they served a particular need. The malleable 
nature of steel at forging temperature allowed smiths to fashion almost any shape, limited only by their 
ability to heat-treat the result. 

In time blade shapes that did more than one job well became popular, endured, and spread to other 
locales. Spyderco designs embrace some of the most useful traditional shapes, such as sheepfoot, 


2 My thanks to knife dealer Scott Moore for emphasizing this point to me. 
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hawkbill, clip point and drop point. The latter two blade shapes have proven exceptionally popular for 
general use, the clip point because of its sharp tip and (often) double edge, and the drop point because it 
places the tip near the vertical centerline of the blade. 

In providing modern high-performance versions of all these proven shapes, Spyderco is unique in the 
knife industry. 


Refinements 


Having said this, I ask you if you can find more than one or two completely traditional shapes in the 
Spyderco line: difficult, isn’t it? While reflecting the best of tradition, these blades bear the unmistakable imprint 
of refinement, most notably in their characteristic hump and round opening hole which have permanently 
altered the history of the knife. Just glance at competitors’ knives if you want examples of this influence. 

Like some other great inventions, the Clipit round hole brings with it some beneficent side effects: 
not only can the knife be deployed safely and easily with one hand without requiring the user to take his 
eyes off what he wants to cut, but two grips/styles/speeds are available—and the thumb now also has a 
place to add extra support and safety during use. 

Perhaps a lesser refinement, but one which will increasingly be appreciated in time, is the 50/50 
choil, which allows the user to choke up on the grip for better control, especially of the tip of the blade. 

Neither of these refinements is limited to particular blade shapes, as you can see by looking through 
any Clipit brochure. Even though the models’ purposes and overall shapes differ, there is an identifiable 
Clipit blade shape, perhaps best typified by the C10/C11 and C52 blades. I confidently predict that 
within one generation this shape will be as familiar in knife taxonomy (“the Spyderco-type blade”) as 
traditional clip point or drop point shapes are today. 


New Shapes 


The Civilian/Cricket pair introduced a sinusoid blade shape that gives you the choice of cutting in 
either, or both, of two planes. Although similar blades have been found in Asian farm implements, this is 
their first implementation in a modern high-performance folder. The characteristic bent tip creates a cut 
that’s virtually one-dimensional: a cut with length but no thickness. The hobbyist or craftsman can use a 
knife with a bent tip such as the Cricket for close work without having to choke up with his fingers out 
on the blade; the knife can be held safely in the normal way. 


BLADE GRIND 


Once a blade has been formed into its basic shape, the useful and/or pleasing lines of its final shape 
are usually created by grinding. Often the grinds employed by a maker are as much a signature as blade 
shape or handle design. Grinding changes not only the appearance, but also the balance and 
performance of a knife. Spyderco uses all three of the following types of blade grind, with some knives 
having more than one type. 


Hollow 
Since the cross-section of the blade behind the edge is thicker than the edge, it offers additional, 


noncutting resistance to cutting. Hollow grinding, which is accomplished by moving the blade along the 
edge of an abrasive wheel, removes some of this cross-section. The resulting concavity greatly reduces 
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drag during cutting, but at the expense of some of the blade’s strength; many makers consider this a 
favorable trade in view of the strength of current steels. Another use for hollow grinding is to achieve an 
area of parallelism between the two sides of the blade. 

On one of the most familiar hollow-ground blades, that of the straight razor, the grind also helps 
accomplish sharpening, because the razor is designed to be laid flat on the sharpening stone with the 
back of the blade establishing the correct angle. This would probably be impractical for a knife. 

I have a few hollow-ground knives on which the manufacturer, perhaps not trusting his blade after it 
was ground, apparently tried to recover some of the lost strength by putting a rather wide edge bevel on 
it: this, of course, cancels out any advantage secured by hollow grinding, because it increases the 
resistance of the edge itself. On the hollow-ground Spyderco models, you will find useful edge bevels; 
Spyderco does trust its blade steel. 

The particular type of grind on such Spyderco blades is called a saber hollow grind, which is limited 
to the lower half of the blade. This yields the advantage of greater blade strength than a full hollow 
grind, especially at the point. 


Flat 


The term “flat-ground” used to imply that the result was obtained by laying the blade flat on a 
stone, or on a belt grinder using a flat platen, or against a disk. Here it refers only to the result—the 
bevels and facets one sees on many blades—without implying anything about how they are created. 
Most of W. D. “Bo” Randall’s knives are immediately recognizable by their complementary flat grinds, 
which have inspired many other makers as well as knock-off artists. The Centofante collaborations, the 
Military Model, the redesigned Dragonfly, and the versions of the Calypso with Micarta handles, all have 
flat-ground blades. Because it removes metal in a straight line, flat grinding is often preferred for 
maintaining strength in the blade. 

The ultimate flat grind would be carried all the way out to form the final cutting edge, with no 
separate edge bevel. Although this provides awesome cutting performance, it requires a combination of 
hardness and toughness in the blade that are still too expensive in a factory-made knife. At the current 
rate of improvement in blade materials, though, we may see such zero-bevel blades soon—and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if Spyderco provides them first. 


Moran Edge 


Bladesmith Bill Moran has likened an ideal cross-section of an edge to the contour of the end of a 
canoe. It runs neither straight nor concave, and the bevel is changing constantly; there is no shoulder. Bill 
adopted this radiused edge, a Moran edge or rolled edge, early in his career when he found the typical 
edge bevel on knives that came into his shop (about 25 to 30 degrees) far too blunt to work effectively. 
Replacing the steep shoulder with a curve extending all the way down to the edge, he achieved cutting 
power and reduced drag without the sacrifice in critical cross-section that results from hollow grinding. 

According to Sal Glesser, the radiused edge can be traced back to the Japanese swordmakers, to 
ancient Rome, and to Africa.* The lack of modern tools such as grinders, graded stones, and vises and 
jigs, may have contributed to its discovery and use. 

The Moran edge is more difficult to create, and thus costs more. Since there is no separate, 
identifiable beginning point of the edge bevel, the knife can’t simply be held up against a grinding belt; 
it must be moved in three dimensions, not the usual one or two. 

To date Spyderco has put this edge only on the FBO1 — Moran Featherweight fixed-blade. 


3 In Japan this type of edge is called hamaguri-ba (like a clam shell). 
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BLADE MATERIALS 


Although the future may bring something better (perhaps a pen-sized laser knife that operates on AA 
batteries), knives have long consisted chiefly of steel. A ceramic blade might get sharper and hold its 
edge longer, but such blades chip easily and are quite difficult to resharpen. 

Let’s begin with the desirable properties of the knife. Possibly the most important attribute is that 
it be able to cut the items its user wants to cut; this dictates a blade that is hard and tough enough to 
survive the cutting operation and that is able to be sharpened so as to penetrate the material to be cut. 
In addition, although a certain few professionals either use a fresh blade or resharpen their blade each 
time they cut, most knife users require their cutting edge to retain a reasonable percent of its 
remaining sharpness from use to use. In the current technological era these requirements almost 
always dictate the use of steel for the blade, because no other material has as many of the required 
attributes as does steel. 

In his book Step-by-Step Knifemaking, knife designer, maker, and metal researcher David Boye lists 
the following four requirements for a blade material: 


¢ Hardness—the tendency to resist indentation 

¢ Toughness—the elastic strength to resist deformation and fracture 

¢ Wear resistance—the ability to stand up under abrasive pressure 

¢ Resistance to corrosion—the ability to stand up under chemical attack, such as rust 


As Boye observes, no steel exists that provides a perfect combination of these attributes; to make 
matters worse, increasing performance on one attribute usually causes a disproportionate and/or 
unwanted effect on others. Resistance to corrosion, a desirable characteristic, is usually achieved 
through adding chromium—which increases toughness and wear resistance, in addition to altering 
the steel’s reactions during fabrication. Increased wear resistance means the knife will be more 
difficult to sharpen, since sharpening is essentially a process whereby certain areas of the blade are 
abraded away; this accounts for one of stainless steel’s least-desirable traits, that of being difficult to 
sharpen. And wear resistance does not directly translate into edge-holding ability because, as we 
discussed earlier, edges dull not so much through abrasion as through bending or breaking of their 
microscopic teeth. 

Modern steel researchers continue to experiment with new alloys and techniques in the hope of 
edging a little closer to that ideal of a tool steel that can cut almost anything, can endure extreme 
bending and shock, and rarely needs sharpening yet can be sharpened easily when necessary. The result 
today is a large number of tool steels, each of which is well-suited to some uses, and a few of which do a 
lot of things well. Creating as well as working these steels is both science and art. 


Steel 


Steel is basically the result of combining iron with carbon.* Carbon has a certain crystal structure 
when it exists perfectly in the form of a diamond, another when it exists imperfectly as graphite and is 
amorphous (having no regular form or being noncrystalline) in the form of anthracite or charcoal. 
Allotropy is the advantageous property of carbon whereby its crystal structure can easily merge with that 
of another element. 


4 Iron must have carbon content, but traditionally no more than 2 percent to be called steel. Iron with more than 2 percent carbon is normally termed cast iron, 
but CPM 440V and 420V powder-metal steels now exceed that. Iron without carbon is wrought iron. 
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By today’s standards, the process ancient steelmakers used to forge steel was extremely tedious. This ad appeared in Blade 
magazine’s annual calendar. 


Some steels contain little other than the two elements iron and carbon; others include small amounts 
of materials such as molybdenum, vanadium, silicon, manganese, nickel, tungsten, and chromium, which 
each add some characteristic desirable during fabrication and/or use. As noted earlier, there is no 
predefined ideal or optimum mixture of these alloying factors: the designer must choose according to 
the effects he most desires, at the same time minimizing undesirable side effects. 

The use of steel is surprisingly quite ancient. To see what quality steel would result from applying 
ancient methods such as were possibly used in the mountains of Armenia,° bladesmith Bill Moran and a 
French colleague tried using the “direct” method: magnetite sand (“black sand”) containing iron ore 
was panned in the same way prospectors pan for gold. This sand was heated in charcoal fires, yielding 
what is called a “sponge” plus slag (impurities). The sponge was forge-welded in the fire by being beaten 
out and folded repeatedly, as many as 9 to 10 times, working out most of the impurities in the steel. This 


5 Professor John Verhoeven of Iowa State University, a noted researcher of Wootz steel, which we will be dealing with later, estimates the creation of the first 
such steels at sometime after 700 B.c. Harold Peterson believes the venue was the Hittite Empire, which was centered in Cappadocia, a high plateau rich in 
iron ore not far from modern Armenia. 
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process produced steel of about 0.75 percent carbon, which could be used in a modern knife. Fewer 
than five foldings would result in inferior steel—and many of the ancient knives were of inferior steel. 

Along the way the ancient steelmakers learned the use of flux (probably crushed seashells or 
limestone) to carry away impurities as slag during forging. They slowly learned proper heat-treatment 
methods, and perhaps even more slowly how to temper steel. By today’s standards, their progress would 
have seemed incredibly slow. 

In the next several centuries the use of steel spread into Europe. As steelmaking spread through 
Spain and up the Rhine River, increases in furnace size raised production from a few pounds at a time to 
hundreds of pounds at a time. Smiths also began to harness water and use mechanical devices to drive 
some of their tools, giving them great leverage over what had been hand-held. 

Over the course of perhaps three millennia, then, man has been working to improve the process of 
making, shaping, and hardening steel, motivated typically by advantage in doing work, defending 
himself, or oppressing others. The very fact of steel’s strategic military use has retarded progress because 
the free flow of technological information has typically been severely limited, and often cut off 
completely, by rulers. As a result some of the secrets of the ancient bladesmiths were lost until recent 
times. (Some modern rediscoveries will be discussed later.) 

Fortunately, unlike in ages past, the modern metallurgist not only has wide access to information on 
developments in his field but works in a competitive market environment in which each producer tries 
harder to serve the needs of users of the steel. As a result, the Spyderco in your pocket or in your hand 
exploits the latest improvements in blade steels. 

One of the benefits that arose from Spyderco’s having designed and produced sharpeners before 
getting into knives was the realization that any knife—from a $2 giveaway to a $4,000 collector’s 
piece—can be made sharp enough to meet the usual criteria: shave hair, cut paper, etc. From the 
standpoint of edge, the important difference among knives is retention—how long that edge lasts. This, 
in turn, is chiefly a function of how good the blade steel is and how it was made and heat-treated. For an 
otherwise useful working knife, nothing blunts the user’s satisfaction quite like having it lose its edge too 
soon. People want knives to cut something, not to rub against a sharpener, even one as convenient as the 
Tri-Angle Sharpmaker. So even from the first Clipit, Spyderco has insisted on using the best steels 
available for the particular purpose. 

Of course, top-quality steel is more expensive, both in terms of the raw material itself and the operations 
that must be performed on it to make it into a finished knife blade. Since it is typically harder and more wear- 
resistant, it will wear tooling equipment—punch presses, dies, surface grinders, hollow grinders, drills, 
polishers, buffers, belts, etc—more rapidly; operations will probably require more time as well. 

Some manufacturers have contained or reduced costs by using less-expensive steel with reduced alloy 
and carbon content. Viewed from a financial standpoint, the advantages of this are significant. Raw 
material cost can be reduced dramatically. Tooling wear is reduced and production increased, with less 
downtime for adjustment, repair, and maintenance. Inventory turns over more quickly; retail price 
increases can be avoided or postponed. That’s the good news; the bad news is that the end user receives 
a lower-performance knife. In a company where the cost analysts determine engineering policy, the 
world of the user is beyond management’s horizon: they see no effect on their so-called “bottom line.” 
In addition, with clever advertising the cheaper steel can be positioned as equal in performance to the 
best, and many users may never come to realize how they have been cheated. In the end, however, it 1s 
the customer who pays the price of low quality.° 

On the theory that customers will always value high quality, Spyderco has consistently maintained— 


6 Low quality affects everybody, not just the customer. For an engaging discussion of how this happens, see Taguchi’s Introduction to Quality Engineering 
(listed in Appendix D). 
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and even improved—its quality and materials, reluctantly passing cost increases along to customers. The 
viability of this theory has been demonstrated by constant growth in sales. 


Heat Treatment: The Essential Process 


Part of the wonder of steel is its reaction to heat. In its soft state, some of steel’s carbon is chemically 
combined with its iron and is called iron carbide or cementite. The rest of its iron consists of crystals of 
iron atoms with carbon atoms squeezed into the spaces between them, called ferrite. As increasing heat 
is applied to steel, it undergoes a number of transitions within this internal structure: the cementite and 
ferrite interact to form austenite, which will keep increasing in grain size as heat is increased. Bearing in 
mind that the metallurgy of steel is a college- and graduate-level speciality, we will limit ourselves to a 
few bare but essential facts about heat and steel as they apply to knives. 

According to Web site for Crucible Materials Corporation, a major steel supplier, “Heat treating 
typically accounts for less than 10 percent of the cost of a tool, but it may be the single most important 
factor in determining the performance of the tool.”’ 

Heat treatment includes the processes of hardening and tempering. 


Hardening 

Knife steel must have the internal grain structure called martensite (named after pioneer metallurgist 
Adolf Martens). Martensite is created when steel is brought to a critical temperature® (about 1425- 
1500°F in straight carbon steels, several hundred degrees higher in stainless steels) and then very rapidly 
cooled, or quenched, usually by immersion in a liquid (water or oil), or simply by exposure to air.” 

Why? As steel is heated, carbon and various alloying elements diffuse into the iron matrix; the 
goal is to cool the steel so quickly that the carbon is trapped. Quenching causes the austenite to 
transform into martensite as room temperature is approached, continuing even down as far as 100°F. 
Martensite formation is directly related to an increase in hardness. Sometimes when the carbon level 
or alloy level is high, or the piece is thick, only part of the austenite transforms to martensite on 
quenching; the untransformed austenite is called retained austenite and will be a detriment to the 
performance of the tool. 

Unless it is heated again the steel will remain martensitic for life. The finer the grain structure of the 
martensite, the sharper the blade can be; since overheating the steel causes grain growth, the maker must 
prevent this from happening. 


Tempering 

The next fact about knife steel is that the severe temperature change caused by quenching causes 
internal stresses such as uneven expansion or contraction, twisting, and cracking, depending on the type 
of steel and the method of quenching. Hence the steel is too brittle in the raw martensitic state for many 
knife tasks: it will be very hard and will take and hold a sharp edge, but it may crack or chip under stress. 
So a requisite next step after quenching is to relieve much of that internal stress and brittleness by a 
process called tempering. One of Spyderco’s R & D staff succinctly defined tempering as “the exchange 
of hardness for ductility [ability to be made wider or longer, as in forging] and toughness.” 

Tempering the steel, traditionally called drawing, can impart great toughness and is an essential—but 
often misunderstood—step: 


7 “Heat Treatment of Tool Steels” by Ed Tarney of the Crucible Service Center. I hesitate to cite actual URLs, since they do change. Any good browser should 
be able to locate this excellent article. 

The temperature at which a change in phase takes place, causing an appreciable change in the properties of the material. 

9 A great adjunct to this discussion can be found at http://www.lassp.cornell.edu/sethna/ Tweed /What_Are_Martensites.html 


oo 
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Tempering is a heating operation applied to a tool after hardening in order to relieve 
the [internal] strains and increase the toughness. Incidentally, it usually causes the tool to 
lose some of its hardness—but this is not the purpose of tempering, since the toolmaker 
would rather leave his tools fully hard if he were sure they would not break. Tempering is 
conducted at relatively low temperatures [compared to those used in austenitizing ]. 

Tempering is the Cinderella of toolmaking operations. When you machine a fine 
tool from a block of steel, you can see what you get for your money. When, by the 
magic of a red-heat and a sizzling quench, the tool is hardened, you feel well repaid for 
the time and money spent. But in the low-heat tempering operation, nothing important 
seems to happen. The only visible change (loss of hardness) is something that is 
unwanted. ... It is not until the “golden slipper” of production is fitted to the foot of 
this unpopular stepchild that we begin to see the sense behind it all. When records 
become available showing how insufficiently tempered tools collapse prematurely in 
service, and how properly tempered tools continue to serve under the most trying 
conditions, it becomes easier to exchange Cinderella’s pumpkins and mouse traps for 
some real tempering equipment.’ 


There are many tempering techniques, and some have been kept secret by the smiths who discovered 
them. During tempering, if the steel is raised to a high enough temperature, some of the retained 
austenite at the core will be converted to martensite; thus tempering is often repeated (hence the terms 
“double draw” and “triple draw”), further improving the steel by converting more of the retained 
austenite. It has also been found that cryogenic cooling, e.g., in liquid nitrogen, can also further the 
martensitic transformation. Stress relief can be obtained even in the “moderate” range of 100 to 150 
degrees below zero. Per custom knifemaker Phil Wilson, the key here is continuous cooling from the 
critical temperature on down, with no intervening “rest periods.””’ 

Many knifemakers heat-treat their blades differentially, for example, to impart a very hard edge but 
keep the back softer and tougher. Evidence of this treatment may or may not be detectable by eye. 

One additional fact about knife steels is that some react to heat treatment and tempering differently 
from others. This is largely due to the particular combination of alloying elements present in each. So 
let’s look at the fascinating properties of these elements. 


Properties of Alloying Elements in Steel 


In addition to steel’s basic constituents of iron and carbon, other elements are added in varying 
proportions during manufacture in order to improve various characteristics required by use. Steel is used 
in so many different applications that a large number of steels has become available, often specified by a 
standard number or trade name. 


Removing Elements 
In beating and folding their steel, the ancient smiths also purified it. This process also removed some 
elements that modern steelmakers have found actually improve certain properties in steel, such as silicon, 
phosphorus, manganese, and sulfur. Discussed briefly below (in alphabetical order) are some of the more 
important elements that are alloyed with carbon steel. You will see that some of their effects are on the 
process of making the steel, and others on the product, the steel itself, during use. 


10 From Tool Steel Simplified, by Palmer et al. (see Appendix D). 
11 See Phil’s article, “Fire and Ice,” in the March 1997 issue of Knives Illustrated. 
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Putting Elements In 

But first, back to heat treatment briefly. When basic carbon steel is quenched in order to create the 
microstructure of martensite, it is desired that a// of the piece participate in the rapid decrease in 
temperature—but, of course, in practice the steel in the outer layers cools more quickly and the 
innermost area more slowly, leaving it with a hard shell but a soft core. Metallurgists have found that 
adding small amounts of certain elements to the steel make the quench more uniform in its effect. Other 
elements allow the steel to be quenched in substances that cause less shock than water, such as oil, or 
even in air. Such elements are said to increase the “hardenability” of steel, which we’ll be referring to 
frequently as we discuss the elements. 


Boron (B) increases quench depth and is effective in extremely small concentrations, e.g., 0.0005 percent, 
allowing the reduction of scarcer or more expensive elements such as nickel, chromium, or molybdenum. 

Carbon (C) is part of the definition of steel. If steels have less than 0.25 percent carbon, they are 
classed as low-carbon; these are popular with the automobile industry for body sheet metal. Medium- 
carbon steels have from 0.25 percent to 0.6 percent. Above 0.6 percent carbon, they are classed as high- 
carbon steels. It is this latter group from which most knives are made, as only steels in this carbon range 
are capable of being sufficiently hardened. The main reason for adding more carbon above 0.6 percent is 
not to make the steel harder, but to provide excess carbides—hard particles that resist abrasion. 
Traditionally knife steels have about 1 percent carbon. 

One desirable attribute that carbon does not impart is toughness, the ability to resist deformation 
and fracture. Thus most high-carbon steels include at least a few key alloying elements to increase tough- 
ness.'? In addition, higher carbon levels increase susceptibility to corrosion, requiring that elements be 
added to resist corrosion, leading to the misnomer “stainless steel.” 

Chromium (Cr) was originally added to steel to enhance hardenability. It is a carbide-forming 
element that, in the high-carbon, high-chromium grades of steel, imparts excellent wear-resistance 
through the formation of many chromium carbide particles. At above a 10-percent concentration of 
chromium, steel can actually be hardened without immersing in liquid coolants (air-hardening), making 
heat treatment safer and more gentle to the steel. Looked at another way, chromium gives the heat- 
treater longer to cool his workpiece before the carbides go out of solution. 

An added effect of chromium is resistance to corrosion: it combines with oxygen to form a smooth, 
transparent barrier (chromium oxide) on the surface that protects against attacks of corrosive agents. 
This effect is noticeable at 5 percent concentration, and at about 11 percent the steel is called stainless. 
Stainless knives are indispensable in food handling and medical applications. 

Chromium also increases resistance to wear and abrasion which, as noted earlier, does not necessarily 
translate into better edge-holding in a knife, and definitely makes resharpening more difficult. 

Cobalt (Co) increases strength and hardness and permits higher quenching temperatures. It also 
intensifies the individual effects of other major elements in more complex steels. Cobalt is also seen as a 
major element in nonferrous blade materials such as Stellite. 

Copper (Cu) increases resistance to both corrosion and wear. As of this writing Spyderco uses one 
steel containing copper, ATS-55. 

Iron (Fe) is, of course, the very basis of steel, and not an alloy, but it is such a wonder element that 
it must be celebrated here. Although in its pure state only a little harder than copper, iron can be 
transformed into a mighty metal with the addition of relatively tiny amounts of other elements, of which 


12. There are standard industrial tests for some of these key properties. Hardness is measured by the Brinnell, Diamond Pyramid, Rockwell, Knoop, and Vickers 
tests; toughness by the Charpy test; etc. Since hardness is only one of the necessary properties in a knife, you should now be sufficiently warned that knife 
advertisements that simply tout hardness numbers are not very informative. 
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carbon exerts the greatest influence on the iron. What makes possible the amazing range of steels is 
iron’s capability to unite with other elements that enhance and extend its range of use. 

Manganese (Mn) is chiefly important in increasing hardenability by increasing quench depth or 
hardening penetration into the steel. It also offers the property of helping steel to acquire hardness 
under repeated impact. When alloyed with chromium, it helps offset the higher quench temperatures 
chromium makes necessary. Manganese is also important in steel manufacture, having a powerful 
attraction for oxygen and sulfur, combining with them and carrying them away in the slag. 

Molybdenum (Mo) increases hardenability and toughness, and also makes steels less susceptible to 
brittleness after tempering. 

Nickel (Ni) increases strength and resistance to shock; it widens the temperature range for successful 
heat treatment and, above certain concentrations in high-chromium steels, increases corrosion resistance. 

Phosphorus (P) promotes machinability but decreases ductility and toughness under impact, 
especially in high-carbon steels. Along with sulfur, phosphorus is normally considered a harmful impurity 
in steel unless its particular effects are required. 

Silicon (Si) increases resiliency (returning to shape after bending) of steel and also increases 
the critical temperature for heat treatment. It is less effective than manganese in increasing 
strength or hardness. 

Sulfur (S) aids in machinability but decreases toughness and transverse ductility. 

Titanium (T1), while not an alloying element in knife steels used by Spyderco, has a high affinity for 
carbon and was used on a few models by Spyderco in a nitriding operation that deposits titanium on the 
surface of the blade, increasing local hardness in a casehardening effect. The result is an amazing 91 on 
the Rockwell C (R,) scale. Titanium is inherently resistant to corrosion. (See “Blak-Ti” under the list of 
trademarked terms in the back of this book.) 

Titanium is discussed further in the section “Alternative Blade Materials” (p. 230). 

Tungsten (W) is another carbide-former and improves both the hardness of steel and its ability to be 
used at high temperatures. 

Vanadium (V) retards grain growth, permitting higher quenching temperatures and increasing 
hardenability. Vanadium binds with the carbon to form very hard vanadium carbides. When alloyed in 
proper proportions with carbon and chromium, it allows more of the chromium to be available at the 
surface for rust prevention. This will be of interest when we discuss CPM-440V, the unusual powder- 
metal steel used in Spyderco’s C36 — Military Model Clipit. 

It will be well to remember that, when used in combinations, these alloying elements may have 
synergistic effects, i.e., the combined effect is not simply the sum of all the individual effects. The steels 
one can so easily order from a catalogue today are all the results of extensive industrial experimentation. 
The rest is up to the heat-treater. 


Steels Used in Spyderco Knives 


Because Spyderco has from the outset insisted on a reasonable degree of corrosion resistance in all its 
knives, we will omit here some highly useful alloys among the so-called high-carbon tool steels that are 
favorites of custom bladesmiths and instead deal only with stainless steels. 


Why Stainless? 

Steel is made “stainless” by the addition of chromium (and to a lesser extent nickel) to its makeup or 
formula. Traditionally steels with 10.5 to 11 percent or higher chromium are considered stainless, 
although as long as there is carbon in a steel it will rust in some circumstances. 

The way in which chromium provides its resistance to corrosion is of interest: while some of the 
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chromium is attracted to carbon, forming chromium carbide, which greatly enhances the cutting 
performance of the steel, the free chromium (i.e., that which doesn’t go into carbide) forms a layer of 
chromium oxide on the surface of the steel, protecting it. 

For the average knife user, the great corrosive enemy of his stainless knife is the element chlorine 
(Cl), which is plentiful in saltwater. Corrosion often begins when a weaker area of the oxide coating 
breaks down, causing pitting or small cavities in the metal, which can grow deeper even if the remainder 
of the metal is unaffected. This is why you are well advised to remove saltwater from your knife, and 
even to wipe off hand prints. Examine it from time to time for signs of pitting, and remove any you find. 

Even with its susceptibility to chlorine, however, stainless is still far more resistant to corrosion than 
plain carbon steel. 

As we noted earlier in the discussion of alloying elements by alloying chromium for corrosion 
resistance, the makers have also caused two major side effects, one good and one bad. The good side 
effect is that the steel becomes air-hardening, obviating the thermal shock (and sometimes damage) 
caused by quenching in water or oil. The undesirable side effect for knife users is that the steel can 
become too resistant to abrasion, making it difficult to sharpen. 

Bearing these issues about stainless steel in mind, let’s examine the ones of interest to Spyderco 
users. By the way, the steel industry has made progress in systematizing the naming of steels, but often 
the designations are meaningful chiefly to the knowledgeable industrial buyer. Where possible I will 
include information to help the knife user differentiate these steels—to give them “personalities.” 

For easy reference here is a table of the approximate percentages of alloying elements in each steel 
used by Spyderco. The steels are listed in the approximate order in which they were first used. The 
elements are in alphabetical order. 


STEEL GIN-1 (G-2) MBS-26 AUS-8 ATS-34 440A 


Element (%) 


Carbon 0.90 0.85-1.00 0.70-0.75 1.05 0.75 
Chromium 15.50 13.00-15.00 13.00-14.50 14.00 18.00 
Cobalt 

Copper 

Manganese 0.60 0.30—0.60 1.00 0.40 1.00 
Molybdenum 0.30 0.15-0.25 0.10-0.30 4.0 0.75 
Nickel 0.49 

Phosphorus 0.02 0.04 0.04 0.03 

Silicon 0.37 0.65 1.00 0.35 0.04 
Sulfur 0.03 0.01 0.03 0.02 

Vanadium 0.10—0.25 
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STEEL 440C CPM 440V VG-10 ATS-55 CPM 420V 


Element (%) 


Carbon 0.95-1.20 2.15 0.95-1.05 1.00 222 
Chromium 16.0-18.0 17.00 14.50-15.50 14.00 13.0 
Cobalt 1.30-1.50 0.40 

Copper 0.20 

Manganese 1.00 0.40 0.50 0.50 

Molybdenum 0.75 0.40 0.90-1.20 0.60 1.0 
Nickel 

Phosphorus 0.04 0.03 

Silicon 1.00 0.40 0.60 0.40 

Sulfur 0.03 

Vanadium 5.90 0.10-0.30 9.0 
STEEL AUS-10 


Element (%) 


Carbon 0.95-1.10 
Chromium 13.00-14.50 
Cobalt 

Copper 

Manganese 0.50 
Molybdenum 0.10-0.30 
Nickel 0.49 
Phosphorus 0.04 
Silicon 1.00 
Sulfur 0.03 
Vanadium 0.10—-0.25 


Gingami-1—>G-2—>GIN-1 
This high-quality stainless blade steel has undergone an unfortunate change in nomenclature; the 
steel itself has not changed. It is used on all Clipit models with stainless handles, and several others as 
well. As the chart above shows, its analysis is quite similar to that of ATS-34; in addition, it offers the 
ability to be stamped into parts. Its name is a combination of two Japanese words, gin (silver) and 
gamt (paper). 
Gingami-1 is produced by Hitachi. When Spyderco first started using this steel for the Worker Clipit, 
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its Japanese supplier was also making Gerber’s Silver Knight series using the same steel under its correct 
name, Gingami-1. The supplier discreetly avoided an issue between its two customers by codesignating 
this steel G-2. A few years ago Gerber discontinued this line; in 1994 Spyderco dropped the G-2 
designation and now calls the steel, as Hitachi does, Gingami-1 or “GIN-1.” 

Supply of this steel has at times been insufficient for Spyderco’s production requirements, and other 
fine steels have been adopted (see, for example, the section on AUS-8). 

To maintain the historical perspective of the transition from the G-2 name to the Gingami-1 name, 
I’ve tried in this book to use whatever designation was appropriate for a given model at the time it was 
introduced. The important issue is that the steel itself has not changed. 


G-3 
To my knowledge, this steel was used only once by Spyderco, on the Chaliff (see “Models that Were 
Never Introduced” in Part I). Its alloy content includes carbon 1.15 percent, molybdenum 0.40-0.55 
percent, and vanadium 0.15-0.25 percent. The brochure for the Chaliff described this steel as “unlike 
any other steel used by Spyderco . . . chosen for its great edge retention and ease of maintenance.” 


ATS-34 

During the development of one of the major jet engines, a steel called 154CM was created for use in 
the turbine blades; it was supplied by Crucible Materials. Maker Bob Loveless tested this steel and 
introduced it to the knife industry. The interest at the engine companies shifted to other materials, 
however, decreasing the demand for 154CM, and Crucible’s production tapered off. Ultimately 154CM 
fell out of use. Hitachi later saw demand and applications for this kind of steel outside the aerospace 
industry and created ATS-34 with an almost-identical formula. 

ATS-34 is very popular with knifemakers today. Its relatively high carbon content imparts 
hardenability and edge retention. Its chromium content (about 14 percent) allows it to be air-hardening, 
reducing the dangers of cracking and twisting in the quench. Elements such as manganese and 
molybdenum enhance its toughness. 


ATS-55 
Introduced in 1996 by Hitachi, ATS-55 has a similar analysis to ATS-34, including 1 percent carbon 
and 14 percent chromium, but also contains cobalt and copper. The cobalt allows higher hardness 
values, typically Rc 59-61. In time it will replace Gingami-1 where used in Clipits. Spyderco is the 
exclusive user of ATS-55 in the United States. The first Clipit to feature this new steel was the C16 — 
Wayne Goddard Lightweight Model. 


AUS-6 
AUS-6 is made by Aichi Steel Works Ltd., a major supplier of Toyota Motor Company for more than 
90 years, and noted for clean steel. The AUS designators (e.g., -6, -8, etc.), refer to average carbon 
content. AUS-6 has about 0.6 percent carbon and 14 percent chromium. It was used on the original 
C05 — Standard to reduce cost. 


AUS-8 
A more complex alloy from Aichi Steel, AUS-8 has about 0.8 percent carbon, 14 percent chromium, 
and a small amount of molybdenum and vanadium. Known for its uniform grain structure, it’s used on 
many Spyderco models. Compared to ATS-34 or GIN-1, AUS-8 gives up some hardenability for an 
increase in corrosion resistance. 
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AUS-10 
In AUS-10, Aichi increased carbon content to the 1.0 to 1.6 percent range, while maintaining 
chromium, molybdenum, and vanadium at about the same levels as AUS-8. This should gain the harden- 
ability advantage lost at the lower carbon levels. Clipits that now use AUS-8 will be phased over to AUS-10. 


MBS-26 
Developed by Masahiro, a major cutlery manufacturer in Japan, MBS-26 is capable of being thin and 
hard at the same time, which has made it the steel of choice for Spyderco’s kitchen knives. 


VG-10 
Used in the Moran collaboration and Calypso models thus far, VG-10 was developed in Japan for use 
in horticultural knives. It has 1 percent carbon and very fine grain. It is somewhat unusual in having 1.3 
to 1.5 percent cobalt as well, allowing it to reach higher hardness levels. Some vanadium is also present. 


440A 
This steel falls at the lower end of the high-carbon range and is widely used in the knife industry. 
Some of the C41 — Native models have blades of 440A. 


440C 
This is a standard American Iron and Steel Institute (AISI) stainless steel that has enjoyed great 
popularity for decades with manufacturers and custom knifemakers alike, although for higher-end knives 
it has been displaced by ATS-34. The C35 — “Q” Model was Spyderco’s first model to use 440C. 


CPM 440V 

Unlike the other steels in this listing, CPM 440V is produced by Crucible Specialty Metals using the 
CPM (Crucible Particle Metallurgy) process. This process resulted from Crucible’s drive to find better 
ways to produce the highly alloyed tool steels and high-speed steels. 

An inherent problem associated with conventional steel making is the tendency for alloying elements 
to segregate during the slow cooling of ingots (i.e., to gather together in masses, especially toward the 
center of the ingot). When these ingots are made into finished tools, dies, and machined parts, 
undesirable properties emerge because some of the elements are clumping together with others of the 
same kind instead of alloying with different elements as described earlier. Reducing the degree of element 
segregation was one of the objectives that led to the CPM process and ultimately to CPM 440V. 

Custom Maker Ralph Turnbull sold Sal Glesser his first CPM-blade knife. According to Ralph, either 
he or Jimmy Lile was the first custom maker to use this steel. 

I have often thought of traditional methods of making steel as similar to following a recipe in the 
kitchen: melt a huge quantity of iron, add in bucketsful of carbon, manganese, chromium, molybdenum, 
etc., bring to the right heat, mix, and pour into ingot molds. This oversimplification of conventional 
steelmaking will suffice for the layman. In order to eliminate segregation, Crucible’s researchers had to 
go beyond the conventional practices and eventually developed the Crucible Particle Metallurgy process. 

As the name implies, the CPM process is a method that first converts molten steel into powder, or 
particles, through atomization. Each individual powder particle contains the complete analysis (mixture 
of elements) of the original molten heat. Next, the powder is placed into steel containers, which are 
evacuated (vacuum pumped to eliminate oxygen) and sealed. The filled containers are then hot- 
isostatically pressed (HIP) to achieve 100 percent density. The resulting compacted ingot exhibits 
excellent homogeneity of structure and little to no segregation. Since 1970 Crucible has used this 
process to produce steels with minimal segregation. 
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The CPM process also allowed Crucible metallurgists to experiment with new, higher-alloyed grades, 
which are especially prone to alloy and carbide segregation in conventional processes. One such grade, 
CPM 44 0V, is basically a beefed-up version of stainless type 440C. CPM 440V has a higher percentage 
of carbon, 2.15 percent, and an addition of vanadium, 5.5 percent. These two additions, along with 
some other minor changes, give CPM 440V a uniform dispersion of very fine, highly wear-resistant 
vanadium carbide particles. In this steel we have the characteristics of both stainless steel and tool steel, 
making CPM 440V suitable for corrosion-resistant applications requiring unusually high wear resistance, 
without sacrificing toughness. 


CPM 420V 

A new martensitic stainless tool steel from Crucible Metals, which describes CPM 420V as a higher- 
performance upgrade for CPM 440V, consisting of AISI 420 modified with significantly increased 
vanadium and reduced chromium content. Resistance to both corrosion and wear are claimed to be 
significantly better, although I’ve seen a 420V blade that pitted in saltwater use before a similar blade in 
440V by the same maker. 

CPM 420V’s almost 50-percent higher vanadium content favors even greater formation of hard 
vanadium carbide (V + C) particles, allowing the chromium to enhance corrosion resistance instead of 
forming chromium carbides (Cr + C). The alloy analysis of the two steels is somewhat different: 


Element (%) CPM 440V CPM 420V 
Carbon 2.15 22 
Chromium 17.0 13.0 
Manganese 0.4 

Molybdenum 0.4 1.0 

Silicon 0.4 

Vanadium S20 9.0 


Of course, this higher wear resistance will make 420V blades harder to grind and sharpen, so original 
edge bevel is an even more critical design factor for knives made from either of these two steels. 

Although Spyderco doesn’t use CPM 420V at present, I included it here in anticipation that it 
might soon. 


The Rising Cost of Performance 


As the U.S. dollar has continued to erode in purchasing power due to inflation over many decades, 
and as the cost of the energy and materials used in making steel have correspondingly risen, knife 
manufacturers have faced a choice: try to maintain prices by going to cheaper steels, or raise prices. Some 
have chosen to cheapen their steel by degrees, edging closer and closer to medium-carbon stainless steels 
like 425M, which are also softer (only 0.54-percent carbon) and thus cheaper to machine. Of course, it’s 
one thing to position the knife as a cost cutter and admit the lesser properties of the steel—and another 
to substitute 400A for 440C and pass it off as “440 stainless” as though nothing had changed. 

Given its intent to lead the market with high performance products, this option is out of the 
question for Spyderco. Consequently, today’s Spyderco knives are made of steel as least as good as, and 
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in many cases better than, the high-carbon stainless originally adopted in the early 1980s—and are 
selling at higher prices as well. Since customers vote on this choice with their money, Spyderco has 
received ample validation of this ethical strategy in the bottom line. 

Some exotic materials are too expensive to develop originally, but Spyderco is considering using 
materials that are already on the market. 


Alternative Blade Materials 


The allure of nonsteel materials for blades is the potential for getting closer and closer to the totally 
noncorrosive—and for some applications nonmagnetic—blade that never needs sharpening and will cut 
almost anything, even metal: shades of the “ideal machine.” Of course, as with steel, gaining one 
advantage often means losing another, but the prospects are exciting. 


Ceramics 
Since the high-alumina ceramic used in Spyderco’s Tri-Angle Sharpmaker exhibits these 
characteristics to a high degree—and can be poured into any desired shape—a blade from this exotic 
material was inevitable. Unhappily, the results were disappointing. 


1. In cross-section thin enough to be sharp, the ceramic material is subject to chipping when cutting 
something with embedded grit, e.g., soil adhering to a vegetable. Points were also subject to 
breaking off, either in a fall or when inadvertently torqued. 

2. Once a blade was damaged it was impractical to resharpen, since it had the same characteristics as the 
sharpener. True, diamond sharpeners would work, but their tendency to shed diamond pieces would 
soon render them ineffective for this application. 


Research on this material at Spyderco was terminated when another manufacturer introduced 
ceramic blades. 


Cobalt Alloys 
Per the University of Sheffield’s WebElements site, the element cobalt exhibits some interesting 
properties and uses: 


¢ used in magnet steels and stainless steels (see VG-10 and ATS-55 above) 

¢ employed in alloys used in jet turbines and gas turbine generators 

¢ used in electroplating because of its appearance, hardness, and resistance to 
oxidation 

¢ cobalt-60, an artificial isotope, is an important gamma ray source, and is extensively 
used as a tracer and a radiotherapeutic agent 


From the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) materials Web site, we also learn that high- 
carbon, high-chrome, high-tungsten cobalt alloys are formulated to increase the proportion of carbides. 
We know from earlier discussion how important carbides are in matter separation. 

The best known of these latter alloys used in knife blades is Stellite (see Appendix B). As is obvious 
from the following analysis chart, Stellite Alloy 6K is chiefly composed of cobalt and chromium. Not 
surprisingly, it is highly resistant to both corrosion and wear and is not easily machined, nor 1s it 
amenable to forging. Thus Stellite’s use properties are largely determined by its manufacturer, which 
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Element (%) Stellite 6K Stellite 3K 


Carbon 1.4-1.9 2.0-2.7 
Cobalt 49 .0-56.0 42.0-50.0 
Chromium 28.0-32.0 29 .0-33.0 
Iron 3.0 3.0 
Manganese 2.0 1.0 
Molybdenum Lo 

Nickel 3.0 3.0 

Silicon 2.0 1.0 
Tungsten 3.50-5.50 11.0-14.0 


offers standard-thickness blanks, cut to order by water jet to tolerances of +0.015 inch, at prices 
considerably above those of the most exotic steels. 

Should Spyderco offer blades of this exotic metal, however, any Tri-Angle Sharpmaker will sharpen 
them. 

The following table gives approximate alloy analyses of Stellite 3K and Stellite 6K. David Boye, who 
produces dendritic cobalt-carbide knives and blade stock, says that alloy “3,” with almost double the 
carbon content, is harder than alloy “6,” but its harder matrix reduces the relative effectiveness of the 
carbides. He therefore prefers the softer. Either way, cobalt blades cost him 10 times per pound what his 
standard 440C costs. 

David Boye’s work with dendritic alloys is discussed in the section entitled “Casting” under 
“Fabrication Techniques.” 


Diamond 
Carbon is unique among the elements in the vast number and variety of compounds it can form. It 
is found free in nature in three allotropic (i.e., combining freely with other elements) forms: 
amorphous, graphite, and diamond. Graphite is one of the softest known materials, while diamond is 
one of the hardest. 

That latter characteristic, plus physiological inertness, make diamond initially attractive as a potential 
blade material. Diamond, however, is not generally available in sizes from which a blade could be made 
and, if it were, its cost would be fantastically high (world diamond prices are manipulated by a cartel), 
and trained experts would be required to cut them into blades. The only practical approach to obtain its 
advantages in a blade is that of embedding diamond grit in another material as a matrix. 


Titanium’ 

This material offers an inviting package of properties: it’s immune to most corrosion, it’s 
nonmagnetic and cannot become magnetized, and it is only a third heavier than aluminum. It addition, 
titanium offers high strength, toughness, and abrasion resistance—but in its commercially pure state it 
cannot be heat-treated. When alloyed with materials such as aluminum and vanadium, however, it can be 
heat-treated up to about R, 38; G-10 glass/epoxy scale material can be hardened this much, however. 
Certain alloys called beta titanium have been proprietarily heat-treated up to R. 47 and a tensile strength 
of 235,000 pounds per square inch (psi). 


13. Thanks to Rick Schultz of Mission Knives for some of this information on titanium. 
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Like carbon, titanium has a different crystal structure depending on what elements, and the 
percentages of each, it’s alloyed with. Like carbon, titanium is allotropic. Titanium alloys, of which more 
than 200 are available, are divided into alpha, alpha-beta, and beta groupings based on their crystalline 
microstructures. The alpha group consists of commercially pure titanium alloys, whose crystals have a 
structure or a unit cell type that is known as “close-packed hexagonal” or CPH. The CPH crystal shape 
is titanium’s original or “alpha” phase.” 

When its temperature 1s raised to the range 1620 to 3140°F, the titanium crystal changes by 
allotropic transformation into a “body centered cubic” or BCC crystal structure or unit cell type. The 
BCC unit cell structure is referred to as its “beta” phase. 

This change to a BCC crystal structure remains only while the temperature is in this range, however, 
and reverts to the CPH type when outside of this range. The allotropic-transformation temperature 
range is affected by the amount and type of impurities in the titanium and by alloying elements. Adding 
aluminum to titanium, for example, stabilizes the alpha phase and raises the allotropic transformation 
temperature. Other elements are known to stabilize the beta phase and lower the allotropic 
transformation temperature: they include chromium, molybdenum, and vanadium. With the addition of 
large amounts of the beta stabilizers, the beta phase can be made stable at or below room temperature. 
The alpha-beta ratio is important because it influences metallurgic grain size, metal workability, 
toughness, and its ability to be joined through welding. 

The most common and widely used alpha-beta titanium alloy is Ti-6Al-4V, which is 90-percent 
titanium with 6-percent aluminum to increase strength in the alpha phase, and 4-percent vanadium to 
partially stabilize a beta phase that remains present (after alloying) at room temperature. As we 
mentioned at the beginning, this alloy is too soft for knives. Replacing some of the alloying elements 
with cheaper iron makes it possible to produce a so-called low-cost beta, which can be hardened up to 
R. 50 but loses the magnetic advantages. The one true nonferrous beta alloy that I know is being used 
for knives is a proprietary formulation at this time; thus I have no details on it. 

Although a titanium blade would not appear to be a high performance matter-separator, serrating its 
edge would improve performance to the point where, combined with its other valuable properties, it 
might be the choice for applications such as saltwater diving or certain military operations. 

Titanium has also been used in san maz-style blades. Here a very thin slab of almost file-hard (R, 
62-63) 1095 tool steel is brazed to titanium slabs which form its relatively soft (R, 40) but tough 
outside laminations.'* Introduction of high-carbon steel would likely be a drawback in the above 
applications due to its corrosive and magnetic properties. 

Most of the titanium produced today is used in making golf clubs and paints and in aerospace 
applications, but marine and commercial uses are growing rapidly and are likely to demand further 
innovative combinations and treatments of titanium that will be of great interest to knife users. Even 
today Nitinol (stands for Nickel Titanium Naval Ordnance Laboratory), an alloy containing almost equal 
amounts of titanium and nickel, can be heat-treated to hardness in the steel range but is extremely costly. 


HEAT TREATMENT 


Next to the choice of material, heat treatment is probably the most critical factor in determining how 
well a knife will cut; we saw in the previous section that Crucible ranks heat treatment even higher than 
the material itself (obviously the steel would have to be heat-treatable in the first place). We’ve covered 
this subject to some depth already but will expand on that here. 


14 A “phase” is any structure that is physically or crystallographically distinct and usually visible under magnification. 
15 Tactical Knives, January 1997, pp. 52-54. 
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Heat treatment is such an exacting job that specialists have arisen, some local, others regional, and a 
few known across the country. These men know their steels and can achieve the degree of repeatability 
needed for high-quality production. At present Spyderco entrusts all of its heat treatment to such 
specialists, both here and in Japan. 

Grinding or polishing the blade removes the evidence of heat treatment—the changes in color 
caused by the heat itself. Thus visual inspection won’t distinguish a poorly heat-treated blade from a 
properly heat-treated blade—or from one that hasn’t been treated at all. Some blades bear a tiny 
impression indicating they’ve been hardness tested, but even if the maker provides a hardness number, 
this still reveals little about how well it was heat-treated. And hardness, as we saw earlier, is only one part 
of the equation. 

For quite a while Spyderco catalogues have provided the Rockwell hardness values for each model. 
The range is about 56 to 62, with the newer steels such as ATS-55 able to hold the high-end values, and 
the top traditional steels such as GIN-1 and ATS-34 coming in just below. Anyone can make steel hard; 
it’s toughness and cutting performance that are often forgotten—but not by Spyderco, as its customers 
love to tell in their testimonials, or what Spyderco calls “hero stories.” 

I’ve been amazed at how well knives of a certain medium-carbon steel that’s passé today, 
painstakingly heat-treated to about Rockwell 56, cut and keep cutting when tested at the workshop of a 
custom knifemaker. The answer, it seems, is that not only is Crucible correct about the importance of 
heat treatment, but the final hardness value by itself isn’t a reliable guide to how the piece will cut. 

Ultimately the buyer must rely on the manufacturer’s reputation, which usually precedes him in the 
marketplace. The best makers are the most likely to recognize the need for proper heat treatment, know 
how to do it, and be willing to spend the money it takes to develop—and just as important, improve— 
their heat treat. We’ve already seen that Spyderco will take a substantial loss rather than sell knives that 
had been found through testing to have improperly heat-treated blades. 


COATINGS 
To Darken Color 


Some users need to dull the shine of the polished blade, possibly to tone down some perceived 
aggressiveness in its appearance, or to reduce exposure in a tactical situation. One of the reasons steel is 
polished in the first place is to increase resistance to corrosion: a smoother microsurface offers less total area 
for corrosion to take place. Bead-blasting steel, which diffuses shine, increases the area of the microsurface. 

If the color is needed only temporarily, many expedients are available, e.g., paint, dye, grease, etc. 
Longer-lasting color poses problems that overlap those of corrosion protectants. 


To Protect against Corrosion 


Before the production of stainless steel about a century ago, knife users (which included just about 
everyone) had to devote serious attention to the protection of their blades from corrosion. Nickel and 
silver have been used as platings for more than a century. Chemical treatments of steel probably started 
centuries ago as experimenters found that certain chemicals and processes, and even the juices of foods 
such as tomatoes and citrus fruits, increased resistance to rust. Still popular today are Parkerizing and 
gun blues, which require professional application for best results. 

In this century electroplating with chrome and precious metals became available. My first Gerber 
knife had such a chrome-plated blade. Such blades would still rust along the edge, of course, but 
resharpening would remove most of it; still, one had to watch the chrome /steel margin for corrosion 
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that might creep under the plating. Today, Mad Dog knives feature chrome plating on a tool-steel blade. 

Teflon coatings are gaining in strength and longevity and are already popular on firearms. At least 
one knife company is offering this treatment. 

Epoxy coatings date at least as far back as World War II and are still in use today. 

The search continues for a coating that offers complete protection and total resistance to wear and 
abrasion. It is likely to continue well into the future, as there are some significant obstacles: 


¢ Coatings are so thin (the thickness is measured in microns, or thousandths of a 
millimeter) that there is some limit, usually reached in practical use, beyond which 
they will wear away or be scratched off the surface of the blade, offering the naked 
metal to pitting type of corrosion. 

¢« Some coatings, in order to be effective protectors, must be applied so thickly that 
they change the dimensions of the parts they’re applied to. 

¢ On many knives, renewing worn coating may cost more than replacing the knife. 

¢ Some coatings must be applied at a temperature so high that it will upset the crystal 
structure of the steel which was obtained, at the cost of time, care, and money, by 
heat treatment. As in the case above, if the locking mechanism is coated as well it 
may be dangerously weakened. 

¢« Unless the edge of the blade is to be coated, implying that no resharpening is 
required, that part of the blade will always be exposed, leaving the margin of the 
coating-blade bond (between dissimilar materials as well) open to abrasion, 
cracking, and possible entrance of corrosive substances. 


To Enhance Hardness 


Now that we’ve broached the issue of coating the edge of the blade, what about using the coating to 
increase hardness? Some coatings will add 20 or more points to the Rockwell hardness value, but there is still 
the problem of the adherence of dissimilar materials and the possibility of small voids in the coating allowing 
corrosive materials access to the steel blade to do their nasty work unseen. The corrosion that we can see, we 
can deal with by removing it with mild abrasives or polish; this is quite feasible even with high-carbon tool 
steel if the user inspects the blade regularly and often. Hidden corrosion, however, is like a cancer. 

According to A. G. Russell’s Web site, even tungsten carbide-coated blades were offered during the 1930s 
and 1940s, coated on one side. The softer steel was supposed to wear away, obviating the need for sharpening. 

We’ve noted above the use of titanium nitride coatings by Spyderco: these protect as well as increase 
surface hardness, but the above problems remain to some extent. Spyderco is constantly pursuing 
improvements in coating effectiveness, especially materials that might offer long-term protection and 
enhanced hardness at a level of quality and reliability to which its customers have become accustomed. 
Even a real breakthrough in coatings will not be offered until high quality is repeatable from knife to knife. 


FABRICATION TECHNIQUES 


Forging 


Forging is the process of pounding a heated billet of steel into a desired blade shape.'* It compresses 
the steel and makes it denser, while also refining its grain structure. Because it increases the density of the 


16 Weare discussing here the forging of a blade by an individual smith, using a handheld or power hammer. There is also an industrial process called drop 
forging, in which a heated billet is successively formed by a series of power-driven dies which mimic some of the interaction among the billet, the smith’s 
hammer, and the anvil, achieving some of the properties of both casting and hand forging. 
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steel, enhancing its quality as a weapon or tool, forging has been the hallmark of most of the legendary 
blades in history, including the Japanese method of jacket-and-core-steel sandwich forging called hon- 
sanmati-gitae, which employs steels of differing carbon contents and exploits the technique of differential 
heat treatment, whereby different parts of the blade are optimized for the special characteristics they 
need.'” The craft is learned by training under a master and takes years to do well; thus, hand-forged blades 
are individual creations, and many are costly. Once he has forged the blade, the smith then heat-treats it 
(often using special techniques he himself has developed) and applies final grinding and polishing. 


Damascene Blades 
To date, forging is the only way to create pattern-welded steel, often called damascus, with its 
sinuous lines indicating its many component layers of iron or steel.'* An increasing number of 
bladesmiths forge damascus, some employing unusual techniques that create stunning designs in the 
finished blade. Forging damascus is much more difficult, costly, and time-consuming than plain steel, 
and the resulting blades usually bring much higher prices. 


Pattern-Welded Damascus 
In one of his brochures ABS Master Smith Wayne Goddard describes the pattern-welding process as 
follows: 


Alternating layers of wrought iron and high-carbon steel are forge-welded into a 
billet. This billet is then forged out to strengthen it and then cut into two or three pieces 
which are restacked, forge-welded again, lengthened again, and so on until a total 
number of layers in the hundreds is reached. 


The resulting blade is usually immersed in an acid to develop the characteristic light and dark etching 
layers. These layers have fairly similar mechanical properties and should not be confused with the results 
of differential tempering. Other combinations of materials are used. 

Wootz damascus. Another master smith, Alfred Pendray, has for many years collaborated with Dr. 
John Verhoeven, a metallurgist at lowa State University’s Ames Laboratory, on the creation of damascus 
blades with small ingots of carefully alloyed Wootz steel, which are smelted under controlled conditions, 
then forged directly, without pattern welding, in a manner that they claim with some authority resembles 
the process used to make the ancient blades from whom the name came. These researchers have 
analyzed the alloy content of ancient blades and have spent years in scientific experimentation to 
determine how the ancient smiths laboriously heated, cooled, and forged their steel so as to produce the 
characteristic linear surface array such as the water pattern. 

According to Pendray, Wootz has been in use at least since the time of Alexander the Great (4th 
century B.C.) and was known from the Mediterranean to China. Smiths in Europe tried unsuccessfully to 
duplicate Wootz, and even in India this art had probably died out by the early 19th century. Verhoeven 
feels it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to produce a genuine damascus blade by the pattern- 
welding process. (I’ve included some references to their articles in Appendix D.) 

The use of the forging process does not guarantee a superior blade, nor can its quality be judged by 
the appearance of mirror finish, dramatic surface pattern, clean lines, absence (or presence) of hammer 


17 This is described and pictured in wonderful detail in The Craft of the Japanese Sword by Leon and Hiroko Kapp and Yoshindo Yoshihara (Kodansha 
International, 1987). 

18 In an entertaining but, it seems, serious report in the Spring 1998 Benchmade Online Digest, Mr. Wolf Borger, a knifesmith of Germany, introduces a material 
he calls DAMASTEEL which he describes as being made in much the same way as CPM 440V powder-metal steel, but using ATS-34 and 12C27 steels 
together. He offers to supply it to those who want to try it. Whether it is as claimed would require expert analysis. (www.benchmade.com) 
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These pattern-welded CO1 — Workers are the result of a Spyderco-Tim Zowada collaboration. 


marks, etc. At the highest levels of knowledge and skill, forging can create legendary blades whose 
mystical properties may have often changed history. Seekers of the advantages of the forged blade, 
therefore, need to look into the maker’s qualifications, such as rating by the American Bladesmith 
Society, which examines not only the smith’s products but his processes as well. 


Grinding 


Like sculpture, grinding is merely the abrading away of all the material that is not desired in the 
finished product; thus grinding is often called stock removal. Unlike the forging process, stock removal 
often begins with a blade that has been cut to near-final shape, proceeding through a series of 
manufacturing operations that produce the final pattern, bevels, tapers, holes, and edges. 

Because of its susceptibility to repetitive operation, grinding is also suitable for increased automation, 
allowing tools to produce many types of blades under the control of a computer. A high degree of 
uniformity in the final product is possible using effective quality methods that actually reduce total costs 
by reducing defects and attendant rework. Reduced variation eliminates having to match parts and 
allows true interchangeability. 
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The only country where this reduction of variation 1s taken so seriously that it can be regarded as a 
national obsession is Japan. Even for products such as automobiles with thousands of parts that must 
fit accurately, companies such as Toyota have not only achieved high quality but are approaching the 
capability of making cars to individual customers’ specifications (choice of options) on the same 
assembly line. The ability to customize the customer’s car during production in only a couple of 
weeks’ time also allows dealers to reduce their inventories. Feats such as this require an obsession with 
reduction of waste. 

Thus, when Spyderco originally turned to Japan for steel and for manufacturing of its knives, it was 
not trying to save money but to secure uniformity and quality in both materials and workmanship. 


Casting 


Casting involves heating metal to the molten state and pouring it into a mold. 
Knifemaker/steelmaker David Boye, who in 1981 began experimenting with investment casting of 440C 
steel, claims several advantages for the result, which he calls dendritic (meaning tree-like in appearance or 
structure) steel: the possibility of casting to integral shape; ability to create one-piece 
blade /bolster/tang; increased cutting power; and ease of grinding and sharpening. Boye advertises less 
grain refinement in his steel, claiming that its larger exposed carbides create a micro-serrated edge not 
unlike that of damascus steel. In addition to a making a line of his own knives from dendritic steel, Boye 
furnishes it in bar stock to custom makers. 

Following are some of the highlights of David’s excellent paper on this subject (listed under 
Metallurgy in Appendix D): 


Tooth in Dendritic Steel. Dendritic blades are not forged, but cast into shapes or 
otherwise ground from a cast ingot that is imbued with a microscopic 3-D network of 
hard carbide structures throughout. This is a true damask (pattern) similar to Wootz cake 
damask, allowing the differences in metallurgy. 

The difference between dendritic steel and forged or rolled steel in this regard is that 
with dendritic steel, the original skeleton of hard carbides which are formed from the 
molten state and 100% bonded throughout the steel, is retained. By comparison in 
forged steel the carbides are reduced to micro particles suspended in the matrix. 

The tips of these hard chrome carbides form tooth along the edge. The toothy 
virgin carbide microstructures are at a maximum of aggressiveness, fully bonded and 
rooted, and do not “pop out.” Thus, there is no limitation on sharpness due to the size 
of the carbides. This is a different kind of cutting edge, and a new kind of cutting action 
is produced. 


Steel is not the only knife material amenable to casting. David also furnishes knives and bar stock of 
the exotic metal cobalt. 


Blanking 


Blanking blades is roughly like cutting cookie shapes from dough with a cookie cutter. The flat steel 
stock passes under a hardened die; the die closes with great force, punching out a blank that is slightly 
larger than the final desired blade. Final shaping of the blank is accomplished in a number of grinding 
operations. One advantage of blanking is that tolerances of the press need not be held extremely close, 
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since the blank is deliberately produced oversize; on the other hand a great many operations, often 
manual, are required to reduce the blade to its final shape. 

This approach favors assembly-line production and automation. One recent refinement is fine 
blanking, in which the press forms the part so accurately that in many cases only final polishing is 
required. Fine-blanking equipment, being capable of such finer precision, is correspondingly more 
delicate, and, in order to gain the technique’s simplification and lower cost, some makers have changed 
to softer blade steels. These lower-carbon steels reduce wear on the equipment but also cheapen the end 
product. Such tactics do not reduce total costs but instead merely pass some on to the customer, who 
will pay them again and again in reduced cutting performance in his knife. As quality expert Genichi 
Taguchi noted, in assessing quality costs we must consider the total cost to society, not merely those 
internal to the producer. 

With the exception of its price-cutting models, where customers were informed as to how the cost of 
the knife was reduced, Spyderco has maintained high performance in blade steels, even improving 
performance in the case of the particle-metal steels. 


Other Shaping Technology 


Newer techniques include the use of high-pressure jets of water (cooling is an obvious advantage), 
laser cutting, and electrical discharge machining (EDM). Some offer great accuracy and control by 
computer; thus a complex pattern could be cut into (or all the way through) a blade. The C35 —- “Q 
knife is available with custom laser-cut artwork in the blade. 
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THE HOLE 


The trademarked opening hole on a folder’s blade is one of Spyderco’s most familiar characteristics. 
It is an excellent example of the fallacy of “market-driven” design approaches, which react only to 
customer desires as determined by marketing. The demand from the marketplace for an opening hole in 
a folding knife was about zero: Sal Glesser’s design can be attributed to pure entrepreneurial alertness to 
a hitherto unfulfilled and unrecognized need. 

Ironically, it was an aversion to this hole, and its accompanying hump, that has led some of the 
collaborators to design Clipits without them, or with reduced prominence. 

Originally envisioned as an aid to one-handed opening for people who at the moment can’t spare 
two hands—or simply don’t have two hands—the now-applauded Clipit hole has been knocked off and 
imitated in many ways, none of which work as well. One-handed opening has proven so intuitive and 
desirable for almost all tasks that most manufacturers now provide some version of it. 


History 


According to David E. Steele’s Knife Connection” feature on the World Wide Web, holes in knife 
blades go back at least to the 16™! century, partly for decoration and partly for utility (e.g., as a wrench 
or to lock the blade into a scabbard). Holes have come in many different shapes. Other uses include 
reduction of weight and change of balance. 

The Clipit hole, which is now trademarked, was the final result of a series of experiments in making a 
folding knife into a one-hand opener and thus dramatically increasing its utility. One beneficial side effect of 
the hole was to create the characteristic hump in the blade, which in turn formed an effective thumb rest. 


19 “The Legacy of the Spyderco Hole,” http://foghorn.acmedia.com/knife/news/hole_story.htm 
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Location with Respect to Pivot 


If you will experiment by moving your thumb with respect to your palm and fingers, you will notice 
that it is fairly restricted in its range of movement, especially those used in opening a knife. This limits 
the freedom of the knife designer in placing the hole on the blade: it must be close enough to the blade 
pivot for the thumb to be able to describe the arc required to open the blade, but it must be far enough 
away from the pivot to afford the leverage needed to overcome the resistance of the lock spring and the 
friction of the scales and pivot. 

On most of its models except the smallest ones, Spyderco uses a distance of 1.1 inches between the 
center of the opening hole and the center of the blade pivot. Compare this with knives from other 
manufacturers and you will probably agree that it is near ideal. 


The Edge of the Hole 


The edge of the hole is, of course, the only part that does any work! The rest is just empty space. 
The edge does its work by offering the thumb a gripping surface. A good gripping surface would be 
provided by having the cylindrical surface of the hole meet the flat surface of the side of the blade at a 
90-degree angle, but the edge would probably be sharp enough to cut the skin during the opening 
process, since the blade and thumb are rotated relative to one another. 

For years, Clipit holes were chamfered to relieve the sharpness of the edge. Chamfered edges, 
however, while safer, offer less purchase to the thumb, making the user exert more sideways pressure 
into the hole to get enough purchase to open the blade. This was especially true of the smaller holes. 

Recently Spyderco has changed the chamfering process to leave the edge more “grippy” by 
removing just enough metal to avoid discomfort and cuts, but no more. This delicate balance may seem 
esoteric in print, but it’s immediately discernible in use. 


Size of Hole 


The size of the opening hole is another factor in which maximum performance lies between two 
extremes. A hole of too large a diameter allows some thumbs to slip inside the hole instead of riding on 
its edge; too small, and the hole becomes simply a depression in the blade, requiring excessive sideways 
force in order to gain enough purchase on the blade to open it. 

Recent Clipits exhibit a trend toward slightly larger opening holes, especially in the larger models 
and those intended for use while wearing gloves. 

A related, but not immediately obvious, issue is the strength of the outside arc of the hole—the one 
supported by the least amount of blade mass, at the hump. In some non-Spyderco knives we see holes 
placed so close to the spine of the blade that this arc is thin and delicate. On Clipits, maintaining 
sufficient strength in this area has been a design consideration since the first Worker. 


LOCKS 


The lock is one of the most critical features of a Clipit. It comes into play every time the knife is 
used; twice in fact—when opening and when closing. Two issues of concern to Spyderco are how to 
keep the user’s own hand from mistakenly opening the lock on an opened blade, and how to make the 
lock undefeatable. 

It takes some effort to open a front lock while using a full-hand grip on the handle, but it is possible 
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if great gripping force is applied and a finger happens to squeeze the “opening” end of the locking bar. 
Combine this with some closing torque applied to the blade, and you have a folder coming closed on its 
user’s hand: unlikely but possible. This is one of the reasons Spyderco includes the following statement 
on its “Edge-U-Cation” instructions that come with the knives: “Knives are inherently dangerous tools 
and should be used with the utmost care and caution.” 

One of the benefits of handles that are designed for effective gripping is that the hand tends to 
remain in a position where the likelihood of unintentionally opening the lock is minimal. 

The issue of defeatability is another long-term Spyderco concern. All locks will yield at some extreme of 
pressure; the problem to be solved is how to design one whose yield point is beyond most use situations, 
yet is light enough to carry and can be sold at a competitive price? One side of the solution is to use high- 
performance materials and take advantage of techniques such as heat treatment to maximize strength at the 
most critical points. Another is to design the lock intelligently with these materials in mind, so its very 
shape helps to prevent defeat. Still another is to innovate features that would actually make the lock . 
stronger as more pressure is directed against it. Work continues toward these objectives at Spyderco. 


Front Locks 


Front locks function by interlocking the locking-bar lug with a notch at the top of the tang of the 
blade out near the end of the handle, preventing the blade from turning on its pivot. The locking effect 
is created by the combined effect of pivot pin and locking-bar pin, which are both fixed to the handle. 
When this lockup is in effect, the knife functions as a fixed-blade model. 

A spring in the handle (except on the “Q” whose spring is external) holds the locking bar in position; 
otherwise it would be free to pivot on its pin. You can see part of the spring right under the part of the 
locking bar that you press with your thumb to open the lock. This is what maintains closing force on the 
lock and the blade and also keeps the blade from swinging uncontrolled when it’s not locked. 

Look inside the recess on the blade tang that mates with the locking lug. You see a little hollowed- 
out space below the mating area. This is called a fillet, and it’s put in the blade to increase the strength 
of the locking area. This tiny area is where unwanted opening force on the blade is exerted; on the 
locking lug, the force is felt at the tip. A lot of mechanical advantage can be exerted on the lock because 
it’s so close to the blade pivot. 

When a front lock defeats (1.e., yields to excessive force), it is often through great pressure breaking a 
chip off one of these mating parts, terminating the locking feature altogether. Another cause is the entire 
mechanism loosening after prolonged use or excessive snapping the knife open. This latter danger is the 
main reason I cautioned earlier against excessive practice once the moves have become habitual. Test 
your knife occasionally to see if the lock has any play; return it to Spyderco if the play keeps increasing. 


Liner Locks 


Liner locks function by blocking the return of the blade into the handle by interposing themselves in 
front of a facet (flat or concave face) machined into the tang of the blade. The liner lock, which seems to 
be a liner that broke loose at one end, is actually a piece of springy metal that is compressed to one side 
by the closed blade. When the blade is opened, the liner lock moves out to occupy the space where the 
blade was, blocking closure. 

Opening a liner-lock Clipit is the same as opening a front-lock model; however, closing it is quite 
different. The thumb must push the liner lock aside so the blade can move and then start the blade 
moving while maintaining that pressure. Since your thumb is directly in front of the edge, the blade 
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can’t be flipped out of the locked position, but must be moved gently until the liner lock is compressed 
against the side of the handle. One of Michael Walker’s innovations was to mount a tiny ball bearing on 
the liner lock, which mates with a small detent in the blade tang, holding it gently in one position so it 
doesn’t snap closed on the user’s thumb. Another detent is provided to hold the blade closed. 

Liner and front locks look and act differently but do essentially the same job. Spyderco has essentially 
the same concerns for liner locks as discussed above for front locks. 

As for unintentional opening of a locked knife by the user, which might happen when the blade is 
twisted counterclockwise (on right-hand models), a new secondary locking mechanism is being 
inaugurated on the Centofante collaborations. After opening and locking the blade the user then moves 
the slider, which locks the blade in the open position. This is a secondary safety system, since it operates 
independently of the liner lock. Because it moves longitudinally along the handle, the slider is not 
subject to twisting force on the blade. It is called the Centofante Securelock. 

Over the course of extended use (or sooner if the knife is frequently snapped open), the elements of 
the triangular locking effect will tend to loosen and wear. The intricacies involved are beyond the scope 
of this book, but the effects of the wear or loosening are easy to recognize and should be dealt with if 
they become excessive. Again, excessive play in the locked-blade position is an easily recognized signal: 
the nominal or desired value for amount of play is zero. 

Spyderco has applied two additional bits of technology to deal with this problem, which, it should be 
pointed out, is inherent to some extent in all liner locks. The first is called a radiused or concave tang 
ramp, which keeps the lock from “walking” all the way across (and possibly off) the face of the mating 
surface of the blade. The radius of the ramp being offset from that of the lock, the lock cannot follow it 
but comes to a stop when it can go no further, maintaining the original close tolerance. The second 
improvement complements the first: the pivot has been redesigned to provide an eccentric internal 
surface that can be used to tighten the whole mechanism and restore the original rigid triangle, 
including the blade/handle angle. Both of these latter improvements are evident if the original and 
revised Military Models are compared. 

When a liner lock defeats, it behaves differently from the front lock. Because a defeated liner lock 
probably still blocks the path of the blade (the lock would tend to bend or crumple rather than losing a piece 
of metal), the folder at this point is turned into more of a fixed-blade knife, although the blade would be 
partially closed. The user’s hand may fare better in this case than with a defeated front lock, although there 
are too many variables to predict the effect on a given knife. I wouldn’t want to be holding either variety at 
that point, and to reduce this likelihood I frequently check for excessive play on all locking folders. 

It’s worth repeating that all locking devices will yield if sufficient pressure is applied: regardless of the 
materials used, there is some finite point at which the mechanism gives way—at its weakest point, of 
course. Even clever designs that tighten the lock under pressure must yield as the pressure exceeds the 
tensile strength of the material. These pressures are not limited to the testing laboratory but can be 
reached during emergency use, by accident, or through abuse. 

On some models Spyderco nests the liner lock within the scale; examples include the Military Model, 
the G-10 Centofante collaborations, and the Terzuola Starmate. This technique, which to date appears 
to be unique to Spyderco, decreases the weight and thickness of the handle while maintaining strength. 


SHARPENING TECHNOLOGY 


When discussing sharpeners we noted the advantage of a secondary or back bevel, which streamlines 
the edge-bevel shoulder for reduced cutting resistance, yet strengthens the edge for longevity. This was 
available if one had both the Tri-Angle Sharpmaker and the Galley “V” and was willing to spend the 
time necessary to convert to the new edge pattern using only a smooth white stone. 
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One current frontier in sharpening is to provide the ability to create and maintain the two-bevel pattern 
with only one sharpening kit, which allows both medium and smooth stones to be used at each angle. This 
has ben realized in the 204 Tn-Angle Sharpmaker. 


CLIPS 
Original Flat Metal Clip 


Refinements of the stainless metal clip have been subtle. The first generation, on the original Worker, had 
only two attaching screws, also made of stainless. To increase strength, the second generation added a third screw. 

Because the clip is worn on the outside of the pocket, it may scratch furniture and automobile 
finishes and may snag in loose fabric. To reduce this likelihood, a third-generation clip was designed that 
bent the end back toward the scale. Previous versions left the end pointing outward. 

To give the clip better purchase on thin fabrics, a fourth generation added a pad of rubbery Kraton 
to the inside. On certain models, such as the Pro-Venator and Civilian, Kraton was also added to the 
outer flat surface of the clip. 

If the clip is too loose or too tight for your clothing, the tension can be changed by bending it after 
removing it from the handle. Remove the screws with an undamaged Phillips head screwdriver, and 
guard against losing them. I recommend a size #0 head because the screwdrivers are scaled down and 
remind you that you’re dealing with tiny objects that do not require a lot of torque. 

Use two pairs of parallel-jaw pliers, or a vise and one pair. Wrap the clip with tape to avoid scratches. 
Bend only the angle between the screw-mounting section and the small section angling off at about 45 
degrees, not the long straight section or the curved section. 

When remounting the clip, start all three screws in their holes before tightening any of them. To 
avoid a circular scratch on your handle, prevent the clip from rotating while you’re inserting the three 
screws. Tighten snugly but beware of excessive force to avoid stripping threads. If they don’t stay tight, 
reinstall them using Loc-Tite or similar thread-locker. 

The clip screws on the Clipits made in Golden are slightly larger in diameter than those put on 
knives made in Japan; their holes are correspondingly larger. These screws are of 301 stainless, as are the 
clips themselves. 

More recent variations are in the size of the clip (to correspond with that of the knife), the color 
(some are coated), and the appearance of the Spyder bug, either stamped or painted. 


Clip on C16 — Goddard Lightweight, C41 -— Native, and Later Models 


This clip differs from all previous models. It is attached at a single point with a thimble, which is a hollow 
tube threaded to accept a mating part coming through the handle from the opposite side. The mating part is 
grooved for quick disassembly with a coin, for transferring the clip to the other side of the handle if desired. 

To prevent rotation, the clip terminates in a square section that is inserted into a similar recess in the 
handle. Here we see complementary design features in both handle and clip, providing ambidextrous 
carry, and a moving away from the need for a screwdriver. In addition, three tiny, losable parts are 
replaced by a larger assembly that is at the same time more robust. 


Offset SpringClip on C35 — “Q” Knife 


The “Q” knife’s clip reflects Spyderco’s move toward complete user-configurability of the clip, 
catering for right- and left-handers, as well as tip-up and tip-down carrying positions. 
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Fiberglass-Reinforced Nylon 


From the beginning, FRN models featured an FRN clip, integrally injection-molded with the scale. 
One model, the Pro-Grip, had a separately molded clip with Kraton pad for extra grip. These clips are 
not adjustable, although most owners have found the tension acceptable. If an FRN clip breaks, the only 
alternative is to grind the handle flat, tap it with holes, and fit the standard metal clip. Spyderco will do 
this under its guarantee. 

The FRN clips are mounted for tip-up carry of the blade. One reason for this is to make it clear that 
these handles are not designed with the weight to allow wrist-snap opening techniques. Another is the 
practical conflict between the area needed for the base of the clip and the required placement of the 
blade-pivot pin: they cannot occupy the same space on the handle and therefore are placed at opposite 
ends. Most owners seem to become partisans of the clip style that was on their very first Clipit. 

Most FRN models have been upgraded to the latest ambidextrous metal clips. 


Snap Shackles 


The attaching snap shackles on the Snap-It and Remote Release have been described under their 
respective models. These two approaches have been found adequate, and no new snap-shackle model is 
expected to come out in the near future. 


Lanyards 


Most people who have been around boats remember losing items overboard. There is nothing like 
the sinking feeling of watching some valuable article slide irretrievably under the dark surface of the water. 
Consequently, most boaters have adopted the habit of attaching valuable things to them by means of a lanyard. 

With only a few exceptions, Spyderco continues to cater to the user’s need to attach to knife to his 
person. The exceptions are most versions of the Police Model (some did have a lanyard hole, but for 
technical reasons it was removed), and the original Walker, Moran, and Viele collaborations. 

Not only depths but heights can swallow your knife. The more the knife’s loss would inconvenience 
you in a given situation, the more urgent it is to consider the extra security of attaching a lanyard to your 
knife. (And be certain it’s attached to something sturdy at the other end!) 


HANDLES 


The name seems to say it all—the part of the knife that you hold onto with your hand—but there’s 
more, much more. For instance, the design of the handle largely determines how safe the knife will be to 
use. Let’s take a look at individual handle characteristics. 


Traction 


Traction is a word we’re accustomed to hearing in relation to automobiles. Tires with good tread 
provide traction, i.e., they keep you from sliding, allowing your engine to translate its power into 
motion. Traction in a knife is a feature that helps it to stay in your grip instead of sliding backward (your 
fingers move onto the sharp edge) or forward (your hand is empty). In either case you probably lose 
control, perhaps cutting something you didn’t intend to cut (including you). 

The most significant factors in determining traction are the texture of the handle material and any 
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treadlike pattern that may be created in the material. Some material, like stag antler, has a naturally 
rough texture and is popular, although it is frequently sanded /polished to relieve some of its natural 
roughness. Metal can be scored or roughened, or lugs ground as in the case of the thumb rest on 
many Clipits. Plastic is often left smooth, presumably on the basis that the oils in the hand will tend to 
stick to it. 

In the original steel-handled Clipits there wasn’t much traction, since the scales were actually 
polished to resist corrosion. Scoring or roughing up the texture was ruled out for the same reason. Some 
of these models were offered with coatings that improved traction, but the coatings proved 
unsatisfactory for other reasons, which are discussed in the section on coatings. A few models, e.g., 
Civilian, Centofante collaboration, and Pro-Venator, have used soft rubber inserts in the scale and the 
clip to increase traction, but for the most part the stainless and aluminum models have had to rely on 
expansion, which will be our next topic, for grip. 

When Sal chose a plastic handle for the Endura/Delica duo, he designed the grip in a three- 
dimensional texture that looks like the tops of volcanoes, which would create suction by trapping 
moisture. Not surprisingly it was called the Volcano Grip, and appears on most FRN-handle models. 
Until the C38 — Horn Lightweight all FRN Clipits had a medium texture, but that model is noticeably 
rougher. Combined with the imprinted pattern in which “JESSHORN” is spelled out repeatedly, the 
Volcano Grip makes the C38’s texture delightfully grippy. 

On the fixed-blade Moran collaboration, plain-textured FRN is combined with smooth Kraton 
inserts at the points of grip, in order to approximate the feel of Bill’s prototype, which has his signature 
silver-inlaid curly maple handle. 

As the custom collaborations expanded, Micarta was selected for some models. It offers an 
improvement over polished metal but it too is polished in many models. Carbon fiber, the beautiful and 
exotic material that first appeared on the C22 — Michael Walker, gives an excellent gripping surface even 
when moderately polished but drives up the price of the knife. 

The G-10 epoxy-resin material that was first used on the C19 — Bob Terzuola, provides the best traction 
of any material Spyderco has used on a production Clipit. The woven surface that is put on during 
manufacturing is rough enough to keep the knife in one place during use, yet is kind to the hand and pocket. 
The pattern covers the entire flat surface of the scale rather than just a patch, as with the Volcano Grip. 

There’s no reason to suppose that improvements in traction will stop here, however. Take, for 
example, the C35 — “Q” Model, where the FRN material has been skeletonized to reduce weight and 
provides great traction as well. 


Texture 


When dealing with texture so far, we’ve at least implied that the feel and effect of the texturing on 
the hand was the same in all directions. One of the experimental bases of the C41 — Native project was 
the design of a new directional-bias texture—texture that increased your grip in one direction and 
reduced it in the opposite direction. In the original design each textural element is a three-dimensional 
trapezoid, and no two of its elements are identical. The pattern emanates from a Spyderco bug in a 
whorl pattern, giving the effect of a spider at the center of its web. It proved unfeasible to execute every 
nuance of this innovative design in a knife positioned at the low end of the price scale, but the 
production model does capture most of its intent. Examine a Native handle under magnification, and 
you will notice that each trapezoidal island has one corner that’s higher than the other three; which one 
depends upon the direction of the texture. 

On metal-handle knives grip can be improved by optional materials that either inherently have better 
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texture when polished or can accept some type of roughening yet maintain corrosion resistance. One 
metal that satisfies both criteria is titanium. 

Models with liner locks often have a serrated area that contacts the thumb during closing. During 
use this serration provides traction as it contacts gripping fingers. 

Almost all FRN-handle knives feature Volcano Grip technology. A pattern of small cups resembling 
the cones of volcanoes is injection-molded into the handle. If your hands are moist these cups will tend 
to create suction when gripped by your skin; if they’re dry the surface just appears slightly roughened. 
One problem with the Volcano pattern is that it doesn’t cover all the surface area, as Spyderco doesn’t 
want that rough a surface in the areas where the most force is applied by the hand. Starting in 1997 with 
the Goddard Lightweight and extending to revisions of other models, however, the Volcano cups have 
sharper texturing for an improved grip. The non-Volcano areas of the handle have a subtler 
improvement: a slightly grainier feel while remaining comparatively smooth. 


Expansion 


Expansion is a literal term here, meaning a widening of the handle in any of three dimensions. All 
knives have some degree of expansion. The effect of widening can be achieved by a literal widening or by 
reducing the size elsewhere, as with a finger cutout. The functional purposes of expansion are safety and 
comfort. Let’s take expansion in each of three dimensions: 


1. Yop-to-bottom. Expansion is seen here as finger cutouts, cutouts and hump for the opening hole, 
choils, and widening of the handle at the joint between handle and blade. Some designs, like sub- 
hilts, effectively limit the user to one kind of grip; others, such as many of the Clipits, actually 
increase the user’s degree of freedom. On the C40 — Khalsa, even the blade has expansion. 

2. Side-to-side. This is more typical of fixed-blade models, including the Moran collaboration and some 
of the kitchen knives, but we see it to some degree on the C42 — Viele collaboration. Of course, any 
Clipit has expansion on the side of the clip: if you want to assure yourself that this expansion is 
indeed effective, try using the knife with the clip removed. 

3. End-to-end. Lengthening the handle could be considered the alternative to merely scaling a knife 
down to create a smaller model that would otherwise have too small a handle for comfort or safety. 
Beyond this one case, end-to-end expansion is not a practice at Spyderco, expansion in the other two 
dimensions having been found quite effective. 


Feel in Hand 


In addition to their high performance, Spyderco’s “ugly” knives are almost universally appreciated 
for their comfort in the hand. One reason is that function always has preference over styling in their 
design. Function often pays unexpected dividends: the opening hole (which the whole knife industry is 
imitating) creates a hump in the blade, which in turn affords a place for the thumb to rest and to push 
on safely. Many of the imitators, whose stylists tell them to get rid of the ugly hump, lose the benefit that 
a closer imitation would have gained them. 

One feature that needed improvement in the original Clipit handle design was its square edges: these 
dug into the hand and were uncomfortable in prolonged use. Current steel Clipits all have chamfered 
edges on their handles. 

In smaller knives, having a place for each finger greatly enhances comfort and gives each finger a job 
to do. The requisite cutouts effectively function as expansion. A good example of this is the C62 — 
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Navigator which, though roughly the size of the CoPilot, has a place for all four fingers plus the thumb, 
giving great security in a diminutive package. 


Color 


Steel, of course, has its own characteristic color, and Spyderco’s various grinds and buffings have 
become part of the Clipit signature. A few blades have been offered coated with a black protective finish, 
but this was discontinued until a satisfactory coating can be found. 

For the most part, then, Clipits haven’t varied much in color, most blades being left natural, and 
handles being either natural steel or some black-colored material like G-10. Exceptions have been in the 
FRN handles, aimed at two audiences: women and emergency rescue workers. They have appeared on 
various models. 

Perhaps because, in the minds of those sensitive to color coordination, a color actually limits the 
occasions on which the knife can be worn (or perhaps colors were perceived as a distraction having 
nothing to do with high performance), the color offerings were not widely accepted by the market, and 
Spyderco has discontinued most of them. At one time red was combined with black on the C26 — Snap- 
It in (so far) the only two-tone Clipit, and the C14 — Rescue and the C30 — Remote Release were 
available in yellow as well as orange. 


Materials 


Stainless Steel 
Stainless handles started the Clipit line and continue in many models. 


Fiberglass-Reinforced Nylon 
Lightweight FRN handles began with the Endura and continue today. As mentioned above, their 
chief improvements lie in changed texturing. Thanks to FRN, high-performance knives remain 
affordable despite rises in production and material costs across the board. 


G-10 

This useful material continues to prove itself a viable substitute for steel in a knife handle. It has 
enough mass to afford all opening techniques, it is noncorrosive and tough, and as designed by 
Spyderco it provides useful, grip-enhancing texture over the extent of the handle. In addition, its 
original stark black color ages to a mellow, camouflage-style gray that blends with clothing. 

Where the greatest strength is required, a steel liner can be added to G-10 as in the case of the Military 
and the Wegner collaborations. This also allows the clip to be retained by screws that tap into steel instead 
of the G-10, an advantage over tapping into G-10, which will take only so much torque on those screws. 


Micarta 

Micarta is tough and versatile. It offers an impressive variety of colors and patterns. It’s also not new: 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (parent agency of NASA), in a 1924 abstract, 
discusses the use of Micarta for aircraft propellers. Since 1996 the current trademark holder for Micarta 
is International Paper Company; previously it was Westinghouse. San Diego Plastics, a supplier of 
Micarta and other phenolic materials, lists its advantages as follows: “Excellent dielectric strength, good 
machinability, light weight, heat- and wear-resistant, resists corrosion and chemicals, good mechanical 
strength & dimensional stability, low moisture absorption”—almost all of which are favorable 
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characteristics for a knife handle. According to San Diego Plastics, this material is made in several 
different ways: 


Phenolic sheet is a hard, dense material made by applying heat and pressure to layers 
of paper or glass cloth, impregnated with synthetic resin. These layers of laminations are 
usually of cellulose paper, cotton fabrics, synthetic yarn fabrics, glass fabrics or unwoven 
fabrics. When heat and pressure are applied to the layers, a chemical reaction 
(polymerization) transforms the layers into a high-pressure thermosetting industrial, 
laminated plastic.” 


Most of the Micarta I’ve seen on knife handles is a bit too smooth for my hands to grip, although it 
might be possible to impart a grip-enhancing texture during manufacture. Spyderco uses bead-blasting 
on the C56 — Tim Zowada collaboration as a way to enhance grip on Micarta. 


6061-T6 Aluminum 

Aluminum offers several desirable properties for knife handles, including low density (light weight), 
high specific strength (commonly known as strength-to-weight ratio), and resistance to corrosion. 
Aluminum has about one third the density of steel, which is why it is used where weight is an 
important consideration. 

Aluminum is produced in a manner similar to steel, by mining bauxite ore, a commonly occurring 
mixture of the hydroxides of aluminum with other impurities such as oxides of iron, titanium, and 
silicon. After being extracted from the bauxite, aluminum oxide is melted in furnaces, sometimes 
mixed with alloying elements, and poured into ingots. Some aluminum is even made by a particle- 
metal process quite similar to that of CPM 440V steel. The ingots can be remelted for casting or cold- 
worked into a desired shape as wrought aluminum. As with steel, the working process alters its 
metallurgic structure, determining several important characteristics of the finished product, such as 
strength and corrosion resistance. 

The designation “6061” indicates aluminum alloyed with 1-percent iron, 0.6-percent manganese 
and 0.02-percent chromium. The presence of these alloys allows this class of alloys to be strengthened 
by “solution heat treatment,” which improves its microstructure by helping, at very critical 
temperatures, its alloys to dissolve; further improvement in hardness, tensile strength, and maximum 
yield strength is imparted by a process called precipitation hardening, in which the metal is left at room 
temperature for several days. The designation “T6” means that this particular product has been solution 
heat-treated and then artificially aged (i.e., at higher than room temperatures), without cold working. 

Several metals are capable of being anodized: aluminum is the most common, but the process may 
also be applied to titanium and a few others. Anodizing is an electrochemical conversion process that 
changes the outer structure of the metal, rather than an applied coating, like paint. It is performed by 
making the part that is to be anodized the “anode” or positive side of an electrical circuit within an acid 
electrolyte. With electricity applied through the acid from the cathode (negative side), an oxide layer 
develops in and on the outer surface of the metal. This outer layer can be formed so that it has a porous 
quality, and the aluminum oxide layer can be dyed in many colors. 

The hardness of the anodized aluminum oxide coating rivals that of a diamond, so the aluminum’s 
abrasion resistance is enhanced. The added depth of the oxide layer (up to 0.003 inch) improves the 
aluminum’s corrosion resistance while making cleaning of the surface easier and potentially, if the metal 
is dyed, more attractive. 


20 http: //www.sdplastics.com/plasline.html 
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Titanium 

Although costly, titanium offers the well-known advantages of strength, noncorrosiveness, and light 
weight that we discuss in other sections. It provides a better gripping surface than does steel—perhaps 
because it’s less dense. Titanium is well suited to uses that require springiness and a “memory” of an 
original shape to which it tends to return (e.g., liner locks and clips). In certain grades (titanium is 
almost always alloyed for the uses we are discussing) it has no magnetic signature. Knifemaker Chris 
Reeve uses titanium scales for his integral-lock Sebenza folder, using titanium’s springiness by making 
one of the scales itself the lock. 

Certain titanium alloys can be heat-treated to a sufficient degree for use in a knife blade. I’ve been 
using such a knife in my kitchen for several months and find it a good compromise between edge 
holding and ease of resharpening. 

Spyderco used titanium fittings on the original Michael Walker collaboration (C22) and is designing 
handles of this metal for models to appear in the near future, such as the C53 — Peter Herbst and C46 — 
Bob Lum collaborations. 


Carbon Fiber 
Exotic and costly like titanium, carbon fiber boasts titanium’s advantages plus one of its own: since 
it’s woven in layers it offers the possibility of variation in appearance. When I first saw the original C22 — 
Walker collaboration, the three-dimensional illusion of depth created by its handle struck me as the 
knife’s most unusual aspect—followed by its remarkable lightness. In addition, scales made of carbon 
fiber provide an excellent gripping surface without texturing. 


Other Matertals 
In this category I’m including bone, ivory, wood, and leather. The original Jess Horn collaboration 
used jigged bone. While each of these materials has admittedly desirable characteristics they are of less 
interest in high-performance applications because the materials are affected by heat, humidity, shock, 
aging, and/or liquids, especially certain chemicals. 


Handedness 


We live in a right-handed world, with (I’m told) about 7 to 10 percent of the population being left- 
handed. Right-hand orientation is so pervasive that few of us ever step back and see the pattern. Only a 
generation ago, many left-handed children were “changed” (forced) by teachers to write right-handed. 
English uses the Latin word for left (stmzster) to describe something as ominous or malevolent. 

Many of Spyderco’s first models were available in both left- and nght-hand models. Even the first 
production run of the Worker (1,200 pieces) contained 20-percent left-hand models. Actual sales of the left- 
hand models (less than 7 percent), however, led to the discontinuation of some of them, with an eventual 
change in design toward models that can be configured left- or nght-handed by the user. At present, explicit 
left-hand versions are available for the Mariner and the Police Model. The user-configurable models began 
with the C16 — Goddard Lightweight and the “Q,” with many others in the line now. User-configurability is 
one more refinement in a long series benefiting both the customer and Spyderco. 

Occasionally even customer perceptions of a knife may lead to redesign favoring ambidexterity, as Sal 
Glesser relates below. The issue is the similarity between the Renegade/Black Hawk models, which have 
front locks, to knives that have Linerlocks, such as the Bob Terzuola and Military: 


Our current plans are to redesign [the C23/24] with a cutaway scale on both the 
right and left side. This will stop people from thinking it’s a Linerlock due to the cutaway 
on only one side, and it will also allow a left-handed person to open the knife easily. We 
will probably put threaded holes on both sides for right- or left-handed people. 
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PART IV 


The 


Spyderco 
Philosophy 


secret that Spyderco is a leader in the cutlery industry 
s of its innovation and quality. In this book we have 
da great deal of ground in terms of facts and insight 
t Spyderco knives themselves. But in the end we cannot 
erlook that which caused these fine products to be created 
in the first place. The key factors behind Spyderco’s success 
are not metallurgical, and they are not related to 
engineering. They are philosophical; they are ideas. 
Philosophy affects business because it is people who conduct 
business. And the philosophy of Spyderco management is 
responsible for much that goes on there. 

When we speak of Spyderco’s philosophy of 
management, we are talking about that of its owners, Sal and 
Gail Glesser. Their personalities and beliefs are deeply 
ingrained in every aspect of the company. 


MANAGEMENT PHILOSOPHY AND ITS EFFECT ON BUSINESS 


The last decade has made many of us aware of management philosophy who otherwise might not 
have given it much thought. One reason is that as consumers we have watched markets became national, 
then international, then global. During this ttme many American companies have undergone drastic 
changes in their operation—reorganizations, buyouts, bankruptcies, restructurings, fleeting “strategic 
alliances,” takeovers, conglomeration—that have brought American management philosophy into public 
discourse. Another reason for heightened awareness is that there has been so much personal suffering: 
layoffs, furloughs, early retirement, pay cuts, second careers, and so on are all byproducts of the current 
philosophy of management that permeates the American corporate system. 

Of course, things were not always this way. Only a century ago, businessmen, professionals, and 
company owners held themselves to higher standards of ethics. Most businesses were owned and 
operated by the same people, and Wall Street had little influence over boards of directors. Many 
companies whose near-dead husks we see today were born and thrived then, earning solid reputations 
that should have seen them through hard years. 

What happened? The answer to that is beyond the scope of this book,' but we see its effects in the 
shift in the world view of top management over the course of the 20th century, from accountability to 
people and relationships to accountability to no one except some vague, inevitable, future Darwinian 
corporate synthesis, in which they envision themselves as key movers and shakers, fittingly rewarded with 
ever-increasing money and power. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF COMPANY 


Happily, our story deals with a company managed under a philosophy that makes it rare today. Based 
on the principle of integrity, it’s a philosophy that harks back somewhat to the way business was done a 
century ago, but it’s better in ways managers didn’t even consider back then. And it’s this philosophy 
that is largely responsible for Spyderco’s success in the eyes of the world—although most people think 
it’s just that it sells better knives. 


Integrity 


All business is based on trust that each party will fulfill his part of an agreement. Thus, integrity 1s 
the first requirement in business. Integrity implies virtue, honesty, honor, principle, and trustworthiness, 
and a company that operates on this principle uses only moral and ethical means to reach its desired 
ends. At Spyderco, integrity is put into operation in the terms “honest, fair, and proper,” all of which 
can be summed up in the company motto of “being good even if no one is watching.” 

A century ago a man’s word was his bond; today even formal, written contracts are of questionable 
value. Accordingly, many contracts tacitly assume the agreement will be broken or disputed and include 
a “liquidated damages” clause in the hopes of limiting the ensuing litigation. Yet many suppliers do 
business with Spyderco without a written contract. Sal recently commented to me, “A desire to be fair is 
what separates man from the lower animals: it’s the opposite of the survival of the fittest. When someone 
is fair he can’t be corrupted.” 

Spyderco, Inc., sells products in many countries, including those of the European Economic 
Community. Unlike many American firms, it has not sought certification under ISO 9000, an 


1 This issue is analyzed at length in Deming’s Profound Changes—When Will The Sleeping Giant Awaken?, by Kenneth T. Delavigne and J. Daniel Robertson, 
Prentice Hall, 1994. 
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Spyderco’s philosophy of doing business with integrity is largely responsible for its success. 


international quality-system standard that originated in the European Economic Community and is seen 
by some quality experts as a trade barrier aimed at the United States. I may be putting words in Sal 
Glesser’s mouth, but I believe he would consider the ISO audits and other certification requirements— 
in addition to their inordinate demands on a company’s time—as affronts to his integrity, which is 
recognized on a man-to-man basis throughout the knife industry. A reputation for integrity is earned 
over many years of friendship and honest dealings, not by a brief, formal audit by people who are 
strangers to a business, its products, its customers, and, most importantly, its philosophy. 


SPYDERCO’S AIM DEFINES ITS PRIORITIES 


One of the most important responsibilities of management is to lead the organization toward its aim; 
hence the need for a clearly stated aim or set of aims. An aim should state how the organization will 
make life better for its constituencies, rather than what it will do. One of Spyderco’s aims appears at the 
bottom of its stationery: 


“EXTENDING OUR BEST EFFORT TO CONDUCT BUSINESS IN A PROPER MANNER” 
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Another was used to explain the company’s ultimate goal to a television scriptwriter who was 
planning a special report on Spyderco: 


“WE’RE TRYING TO CREATE A COMPANY THAT WILL PRODUCE 
INCREASING SUCCESS FOR EVERYONE INVOLVED WITH IT” 


And still another, also from Sal—is expressed as a powerful ethical metaphor: 
“WE WANT TO LEAVE SHINY FOOTPRINTS WHERE WE’VE WALKED” 


Instead of focusing on a distant future destination, these are aims that can be attained every day. 
They exhibit a concern with methods and style of interaction, which is far more productive than listing 
specific visions or goals to be pursued. Every company wants market leadership and financial 
performance; few address the key issue of how these will be pursued. It may seem utopian but Spyderco 
takes these aims seriously and pursues them with diligence. 


Ensuring the Organization’s Future 


As the late management philosopher W. Edwards Deming used to tell American managers, “Survival 
is optional,” stressing that a company’s style of interaction with all the elements of its system would be 
the deciding factor. 

The first job of management, then, is to give the organization a long-term future, a responsibility 
typically ignored, and often dishonored, by top management. Whether a company has a long-term 
future depends on many factors that could be summarized as its style of interaction, 1.e., how it views 
and treats employees, customers, and other constituencies. 

How does management provide the organizational nourishment for a long-term future? Here is how 
it is done at Spyderco: 


Keep Your Good Help 

The people in an organization know how to operate the business. They know the past; they have 
contacts; they know how things work in the real world. Without them, there is no organization: just 
desks, chairs, electronic equipment, and files. An organization that causes its people to leave has to a 
given extent thrown away part of its future; all that learning must be undertaken again, needlessly—and 
there is no assurance that it will be effective a second time. 

Long before Spyderco had any employees of its own, Sal says, he and Gail did some informal 
research into employee satisfaction and dissatisfaction: 


When Gail and I first began hiring crew, we decided that we wanted to create a work 
environment where employees enjoyed their jobs and appreciated the organization. In 
this manner, crew would extend the most effort, which would provide the company with 
the best performance and, as such, excel as a company. We felt that in order to 
accomplish this task, it would be wise to understand what it was that employees didn’t 
like about their jobs. Then we could create the ideal working place. We took the time 
and extended the effort to ask many people. 

This is a list of the reasons various employees gave when asked about their reasons for 
not liking to work where they are working: 
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Wages not high enough. 

2. Problems with management 

Power-hungry managers 

Abusive managers 

Manipulative managers 

Sexual harassment from managers 
Managers don’t listen to subordinates 
Pack of] availability of good medical/dental insurance 
Company doesn’t care (“I’m just a number”) 
[ Lack of] recognition 

Individuals not given any power 

Not permitted to express ideas 

Constantly working in fear of losing one’s job 
Uncomfortable working conditions 

10. Office politics 

11. No education or opportunity for advancement 
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We have been and are trying to provide a work environment where crew do not have 
to deal with the problems listed above. One of the most important tools in creating this 
positive work environment is the “culture” of the organization—a “culture” that 
everyone has to adopt and become part of for success to be achieved. 

The “Four Commandments” at Spyderco are: 


¢ Do not steal 

Do not lie 

Do not “beat up” your co-workers 
¢ Give 100 percent of your effort 


If everyone in the organization follows these “rules,” everyone can enjoy a successful 
and secure “life” as part of the organization. 

In the Spyderco “culture,” the crew are friendly to vendors, customers, and each 
other. Co-workers assist each other toward the common success of all. Information is 
shared, and teaching is the rule rather than the exception. A finely tuned team of 
“winners” has the best chance of success in the competitive world of business. “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you” may sound “corny,” but it is a time-proven 
formula for happiness. Work must be fun; you spend most of your “lifetime” doing it. 

The crew is an asset, not a cost. Pobody’s Nerfect; if you don’t understand, ask. If 
you make a mistake, work with someone to correct it and learn how to avoid repeating 
same. If you feel a co-worker is “doing something wrong,” gentle, sincere 
communication works best. If you’ve been a “jerk,” own up, apologize, and get on with 
it. Anger and grudges are a cancer to a successful organization. We must operate as 
“one,” and “one” does not try to hurt one’s self. 


In addition to the obvious lesson of not committing the sins listed above, the Glessers learned along 
the way that somehow the right people had to be hired in the first place; their performance had to be 
nurtured in the job by management; then they had to be helped to keep performing at high levels. This, 
in short, is how Spyderco keeps its good help. 
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Education 
As Myron Tribus, a teacher of management principles and an acquaintance of mine, once said, an 
organization needs four things that education ought to provide, or at least inculcate: 


Knowledge: what to do 

Know-how: how to do it’ 

Wisdom: what’s important, what priorities to set 

Character: integrity, honesty, curiosity, ability to work alone and in groups 


ee 


Myron also observed that you can only learn what you don’t know. Humility and a willingness to 
admit you don’t know the answer are prerequisites to learning. Because of this, new knowledge must 
come from outside the system: education is one way to bring this knowledge in. 


Focusing on Performance 

In The Dilbert Principle, Scott Adams gives his “grand insight on company fundamentals: companies 
with effective employees and good products usually do well.” But lest anyone think this is “a blinding 
flash of the obvious,” he immediately invites the reader to look around his organization and see “how 
many activities are at least one level removed from something that improves either the effectiveness of 
the people or the quality of the product.” Examples include writing policies, working on suggestion 
systems, talking about customers (instead of to customers), recognition events, satisfaction surveys, ISO 
9000, reorganizations, and the writing of vision and mission statements. 

Instead, focus should be on what directly improves employee effectiveness or customer satisfaction.’ 
This is the performance that counts. 


Maintaining the Highest Quality Standards 

Most organizations treat quality about the same way as a farmer who puts up a visible symbol of 
concern—a scarecrow—and hopes his crops will be safe. Most “quality” activities take place at the end of 
the production line and are directed chiefly to separating good product from bad and to assigning 
blame, not toward learning and improvement. 

At Spyderco and a few other good companies, quality is a consideration throughout the entire cycle 
of production, starting with conception of a model and continuing on through customer support and 
later improvements to the model. It’s not enough merely to give a supplier a quality standard and then 
inspect against it; Spyderco needs to know that a supplier can perform, and do so at a profit. If these 
conditions cannot be met, the work is brought in house. 

Spyderco’s constant dialogue with customers provides a vital link to their needs, but it doesn’t stop 
with merely responding to existing needs. The company is working on models that today’s customers 
don’t know they need yet—which was exactly the case with the original Clipit. 

In addition, the whole management system at Spyderco is directed not just at doing a thing right, 
but at doing the right thing. Probably the most significant “quality” activity on the part of Spyderco 
management is in their high view of the individual. 


Diversification: Multiple Threads In, Multiple Threads Out 


Just as a cable gathers together the strength of many small wires woven together, Spyderco employs 


2 John Seely Brown, a vice president of Xerox at its Palo Alto Research Center, uses the term situated cognition to indicate that vital combination of knowledge and know- 
how that can not formally be taught, but can only be learned on the job, often through repeated, collaborative contact with more experienced workers who are situated in 
the real world of the process. Brown elaborated on this and related concepts in two papers which are cited in the section on management philosophy in Appendix D. 

3 Adams’ book is cited in the section on management philosophy in Appendix D, “Sources of Information.” The above quotations above are from page 316. 
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In addition to manufacturing its own knives Spyderco has five high-quality Japanese suppliers who produce knives based on its design 
specifications. A vast network of dealers and distributors in the United States and 40 other countries handles the marketing end. 


a similar structure to enhance survival. An extreme case of vulnerability would be a business that had 
only one supplier and only one customer: any problems at either end are magnified because of the lack 
of alternatives. In addition, what if both customer and supplier decide that you don’t add enough value 
as a middleman and bypass you to do business directly with each other? 

On the supplier end, Spyderco has at least five high-quality suppliers in Japan who produce knives 
based on Spyderco’s design specifications. Each of these is a long-term relationship characterized by 
trust and knowledge of each other’s needs. Additionally, Spyderco is its own supplier of knives, with an 
in-house manufacturing capability. These strands intertwine to give Spyderco the ability to obtain the 
products it needs to sell. 

The ability to sell in many markets is a known advantage for survival. Spyderco started by selling 
direct to the customer and stayed in this market for years. Now, in addition to a large body of U.S. 
dealers and distributors, it has distributors in more than 40 countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Another product available from Spyderco is intellectual property: from time to time Spyderco has 
done design work for another company and sold patent rights. Since the company has stated plans to 
avoid endless expansion of its facilities, the amount of this design, patent, and engineering work will 
increase, allowing others to implement Spyderco’s ideas and inventions. 

As we will see shortly, the Spyderco mind-set is that knives are essential tools for many of life’s needs. 
If the knife business should for some reason go sour, so great are the company’s internal strengths that it 
could diversify or move to another set of products and services without lasting hardship. It would 
survive, and even prosper. 


Advantages of a Retail Operation 
Ironstone is a retail sales company wholly owned by Spyderco and located in Golden, Colorado. It 
presently concentrates on knives, featuring not only Spyderco’s line but selected items from many other 
manufacturers. Running a retail operation affords a number of advantages to a manufacturer, including 
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Deming’s flow diagram of production viewed as a system. 


the ability to receive direct feedback from customers’, firsthand knowledge of competitors’ products, and 
the ability to test new items. Still another is the ability to expand or contract the size of the operation 
according to how much of a “spare tire” is needed. Some of the “exclusives” with custom makers are 
too expensive for the normal distribution chain, and a retail outlet provides rapid availability where the 
local dealer may not be able to stock the item. 

If Spyderco should ever want to experiment with other lines of business, a retail operation would be 
an ideal outlet for determining marketability, customer acceptance, etc. 


Cooperation: More Important than Winning 


One of Spyderco’s most unusual characteristics is the lack of a desire to “beat the competition.” 
Putting people at a disadvantage makes them enemies, and not making enemies is more important here 
than winning. Spyderco will even extend itself to help a competitor. Take, for example, access to 
Spyderco’s technology. Some of the very features that other companies guard closely—market 
discriminators like round opening holes, pocket clips, etc-—Spyderco will gladly share with those 
honorable enough to ask openly and pay a nominal licensing fee. 

When you’re associated with a company that does business this way, its reputation precedes you as 
you walk the aisles at a big trade show: everyone you talk to is friendly, wants to know what’s new at 
Spyderco, asks you to convey regards to the owners. Some tell you stories about how they met them 
years ago. Many have Clipits in their pockets—and stories to tell about them too. 


Keeping the Entire Business Chain Strong 


In the mid-1980s Dr. Deming roasted American management for their “competition for share of 
market.” Yet at the time conventional wisdom saw market share as a key indicator of corporate health— 
and largely still does. Deming’s advice was, “First enlarge the market, then compete,” wisely seeing that 
enlarged markets tend to mean greater satisfaction of consumer needs. Greater profits follow as a result. 


4 At Spyderco the end-of-line user even has a special shorthand designation: ELU (pronounced ee-loo). As a retailer of many competing brands of tools, 
Ironstone is in perhaps a better position than even Spyderco to keep in touch with the ELU and the pulse of industry. 
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We have heard the expression “chain of production,” as though the interrelationships were linear 
and one-way. In reality, production is a system. 

In a system no single element can be considered or dealt with apart from its membership in the 
system. Thus, if anybody in this system—from the remote supplier all the way through to the 
customer—suffers, the whole system suffers. When Spyderco takes on a new distributor or dealer, it 
doesn’t seek the largest possible order; it wants the distributor to prosper, not choke on excess inventory. 
When dealing with suppliers, Spyderco always wants to assure itself that the price bid will result in a 
reasonable profit for the supplier. Instead of cheapening its knives with inferior steel, which only passes 
problems on to the customer, Spyderco stays with top-quality steel, designing new (possibly lower- 
profit) models that allow customers to enjoy this performance without paying any more. 

When any element suffers, the whole system suffers. 

In summary form, here is a table showing how Spyderco’s actions affect its key constituencies: 


CONSTITUENCY EFFECT OF INTERACTION 


EMPLOYEES e SECURITY, ABILITY TO WORK AND INNOVATE 
e ABILITY TO COOPERATE, NOT COMPETE 
¢ KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL 


CUSTOMERS ¢ HIGH-PERFORMANCE MATTER SEPARATORS, 
BACKED BY A GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
° QUALITY THAT FULFILLS NEEDS 
¢ INNOVATION THAT ANTICIPATES NEEDS 


DEALERS AND e HONESTY, RELIABILITY AND SUPPORT 

DISTRIBUTORS e TREATMENT AS ESSENTIAL PARTS OF THE SYSTEM, MEMBER OF A FAMILY 
e EXPANDED MARKET 
e STRENGTH AND SURVIVAL 


SUPPLIERS e TREATMENT AS ESSENTIAL PARTS OF THE SYSTEM, MEMBER OF A FAMILY 
e LONG-TERM RELATIONSHIPS 
e HONESTY, OPENNESS, HELP 
e STRENGTH AND SURVIVAL 


COMPETITORS e CRITERION FOR INNOVATION AND SERVICE 
e INDUSTRY STANDARDS 
e HONESTY 
e ACCESS TO SPYDERCO INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 
e STRENGTH AND SURVIVAL 


INNOVATORS e ROYALTIES FOR USE OF INNOVATIONS 
e FREELY SHARING SOME INNOVATIONS, E.G., FRONT LOCK, SPYDEREDGE 
PATTERN, OTHERS FOLLOW 


COMMUNITIES e NOISE, DISPOSAL OF WASTE, APPEARANCE OF FACILITY, CHARITY AND 
OTHER CONTRIBUTION, NON-USE OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
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Clearly, Spyderco’s survival is intimately bound up with that of many other people, companies, and 
entities. How Spyderco acts toward these constituencies will be described in the following discussion. 


Meeting Payroll First 


Unlike companies whose first priorities are to maximize profit, pay dividends, and increase stock 
prices, Spyderco sees its first aim as meeting payroll—every week. Spyderco is not a marginal operation; 
it is quite successful, and growing. Yet it reinforces its survival, week by week, by honoring the 
contributions of employees. Many companies see payroll as a huge drain on their resources—something 
to be endured; but here paying the employees is welcomed as a logical and essential element of 
survival—in fact, part of the very definition of survival. 


Rejecting the Organizational Hierarchy 


Most organizations are, consciously or unconsciously, modeled after an army: top management 
comprises the general staff who set policy, giving orders directing the whole company. Middle 
management comprises the officers who carry out that policy at lower echelons, decreasing with rank. 
Bottom management, including supervisors and foremen, consists of the noncoms. The rank-and-file 
workers are the privates and other enlisted ranks. The board of directors, of course, is the analogue of 
the civilian politicians who dictate policy to the general staff. The hierarchical mental model is best 
represented by a tree structure, the traditional “organization chart.” 

In spite of its near-ubiquity among companies, the command-style infrastructure has many 
drawbacks: 


¢« Any employee’s chief customer is his boss! This applies to managers as well as 
workers. 

¢ The most important goal is to move upward, so you can enjoy perks and satisfy 
“self-actualization needs.” 

e The way to move upward is to please the boss. 

¢ Initiative, critical thinking, and risk-taking give way to playing it safe. 

« The greatest degree of intelligence is presumed to lie at the top, yet managers 
typically reach the top by following orders, playing it safe, cutting costs, and 
manipulating employees—none of which may be related to the organization’s aim. 

¢ The performance-oriented reward system usually generates fear and competitiveness 
among employees. 

e Learning new knowledge may be dangerous in a hierarchy, because the boss may 
say, “Why weren’t you doing it that way before?” (implying that you were 
goofing off). 

¢ Survival of the organization is often sacrificed to the lust for power of those at the 
top, who will have assumed glittering new positions somewhere else by the time the 
company falls. 


The hierarchical mental model would be useful in a system where the intelligence truly is at the top, 
where the future is deterministic, and where obedience to orders is the only thing required of employees 
Systems of this kind, however, do not exist in our world. 
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Emphasizing Communication 


Spyderco’s organization chart is noticeably flat. No manager has a huge department, and the average 
department size is only a handful of people. Because the company is concentrated at a single location, a 
good deal of communication can take place without the need for formal meetings. 

At Spyderco we see the effects of such a mental model perhaps most dramatically in its decision- 
making processes. Since the company is small, top management could simply make the major decisions 
itself, then hand out command-style assignments to subordinates, the department managers. Instead, 
most major decisions are made by unanimous vote of the managers. Note that this is not democracy, rule 
by majority. In such a system one part isn’t optimized at the expense of the system; everybody must win. 


Treating People Like Family, Not Chattel 


Gail Glesser’s role at Spyderco isn’t simply to be the wife of its owner. Having actively participated in 
the company’s growth from the original bread van that housed all its assets, she has long considered the 
nature of a business and likens a company to a family—“a place where the best people in the world are.” 
As long as the company has a mission, it can take on anything. As in a good family, every member must 
be edified, and its infrastructure must make it possible to cooperate. 

Another application of this concept can be seen in Spyderco’s employment policy. In the typical 
American company, employees have come to be considered more or less as liabilities. When work can 
be simplified, the manager can de-skill the job position and fill it with a less skilled person at lower 
wages. If other companies are reducing benefits, the personnel manager advises following suit. If new 
skills become necessary, don’t retrain the incumbents—lay them off and hire new, more junior people 
who are already trained and draw lower salaries; better yet, get some temporaries on contract. 
Managers often use fear, propaganda, and related reward/punishment motivators to gain compliance 
with often draconian policy. 

How much better to consider employees to be assets, since it is they, not the management, who 
typically do the work that brings in revenue. That seems to fit the definition of an asset pretty well!® 
At Spyderco, however, employees are not merely viewed as assets—after all, assets are bought, sold, 
and traded at will by owners—but as the very constituents of the organization itself, without which 
there would be no company—like the elements of a human being, which exist and cooperate in the 
style of a family. 

This attitude is exemplified by something I observed while sitting with a Spyderco crew member on 
a Friday afternoon: a manager came by to distribute weekly paychecks, and as she handed him his 
envelope, she uttered a simple, “Thanks.” 

The effects of such seemingly simple applications of the overall management philosophy are so 
palpable that you can feel the cooperation, the trust, the absence of fear, when you walk in the front 
door. If fear has a smell, then so does its opposite—security—and it is a sweet smell indeed. 

Spyderco makes few claims about what management theories it espouses, but nonetheless those 
theories are in use in the company. 


WORKING AT SPYDERCO 


Sal Glesser is a sailor, and he likens being the head of a highly competitive® organization to being the 


5 Saying it, however, doesn’t make it so. Scott Adams, cartoonist of the syndicated strip Dilbert, which elaborates on these and related themes, puts “Employees 
are our most valuable asset” at the top of his list of “Great Lies of Management,” See Chapter 4 of his The Dilbert Principle, Harper Collins, 1996. 
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skipper of a racing sailboat. The time-honored name for a ship’s staff is “crew,” and at Spyderco 
employees are crew members. As such, 


e¢ The chain of command 1s very flat. 

¢ Members are highly interdependent among one another. 

e Crew members are there because they want to be, and 
because they share the organization’s aim. 

¢ Providing security for crew members makes it possible 
for them to contribute without fear or internal competition. 

e All crew members have important jobs to do. 

e Information must be shared on a real-time basis. 


The ultimate goal might be what former Navy SEAL Richard Marcinko has referred to in his books as 
unit integrity. a state, reached after much training and effort, where each member of the team is completely 
able and willing to do his job and knows what every other team member is doing at all times, as well as 
how his job fits in. In such groups there is a shared mind-set about the mission, an earned esteem for fellow 
members, and no one is “expendable.” Respect, not fear or hierarchical obeisance, solidifies the group. 


Being Hired 


The hiring process is not taken lightly at Spyderco. Due to the long-term nature of the relationship 
it tries to cultivate with employees, Spyderco considers an applicant’s potential fit with the 
organization /family to be even more important than qualification to do a particular job. Interviews are 
attended by two to eight managers and workers throughout the company and may be repeated several 
times. The focus of these interviews is on stability, life-style, honesty, habits (good and bad), attitudes 
toward self and others, and whether the applicant is seeking a long-term relationship as well. 

Because it is seeking employees who will be dedicated family members, Spyderco does not hire part- 
timers. The company wants all of its employees to have the benefits of insurance, 401 K plans, and profit 
sharing—all of which are impractical to allocate to other than permanent staff. 

The final hiring decision is coordinated by the group, not by a single manager. Interestingly, some 
time ago Sal eliminated himself from the hiring process, placing his trust in the crew. 

New crew members are expected to take one to two years to adapt to Spyderco’s culture, since it is 
likely so different from that of organizations he or she has worked for previously. Assimilating the “big 
picture”—something employees in many other organizations are never expected or allowed to do—is a 
significant part of this acculturation period. 


Attributes of Crew Members 


Honesty 
In the motion picture Clear and Present Danger, based on the novel by Tom Clancy, Admiral James 
Greer (James Earl Jones), near death at Bethesda Naval Hospital, gives his subordinate Ryan (Harrison 
Ford) a lesson in honesty and integrity by telling him, “Your word is who you are.” 
Trustworthiness is of the essence at Spyderco; it is an attribute sought not only in crew members, but also 
in suppliers, consultants, and even customers. And it’s when “no one is watching” that it counts the most. 


6 I mean competitive in the market, not internally competitive. Internal (social) competition in an organization creates forces which ruin both its members and 
its ability to compete in the market. 
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Reliability 
People (and processes) that aren’t reliable increase the level of uncertainty in the organization. 
Uncertainty, in turn, begets stress and variability; people think more about whether their job is going to 
last than they do about helping the company or their colleagues. Being a person upon whom others can 
depend is anything but trivial, especially at an organization as small as Spyderco. Even if you’re the world 
expert in knowing or doing something, if you can’t be counted on you become a liability. 


Ability 
This attribute could easily be called “adaptability,” since many of the Spyderco crew have held two or 
more different positions during their careers; in fact this is the rule rather than the exception. Rarely is a 
candidate chosen on the basis of a set of skills fixed to a single position. 


Communication 
If the human steps on a tack, the entire body knows about it immediately. This is a model of 
communication that Spyderco emulates. It fits with the belief that when people have equal information 
they tend to come to the same conclusions. 


Supportiveness of Coworkers 
Some companies deliberately set employees, teams, departments, and even divisions in competition 
with one another. Sometimes the winner gets the more exciting and strategic work; other times, the 
competition is for some arbitrary resource such as cash awards, trips, or even more productive offices. 
Internal, or social, competition is most unhealthy, leading to lies, animosities, distortions, and other 
suboptimizing behavior. Thus, at Spyderco, what is known as “beating up coworkers” is not an 
acceptable mode of behavior. 


Willingness To Give 100 Percent 

Another Spyderco theme is giving a hundred percent. It means far more than such typical 
pettifoggery as watching employees’ break times; it implies loyalty to the company and a willingness to 
put forth your best efforts on whatever assignment you might have at the moment, even if it’s not 
especially pleasant or is outside the scope of one’s normal job. In return, Spyderco does its part, in terms 
of longevity of employment and benefits. 

Some wise person at a class I attended once observed that in most cases fully 50 percent of an 
employee’s efforts on behalf of his employer are discretionary: he can give or withhold them, and no one 
will be the wiser. This has enormous importance to an employer, since these actions can’t be written into 
job descriptions and can’t be monitored. In addition, although a C average is considered OK in most 
schools, in business survival and success depend upon As, which call for best efforts, not just good 
enough. The burden is clearly on employers to provide an atmosphere—what Deming called a style of 
interaction—that makes an employee feel secure and able to bring forth best efforts. 

I’ve attended management meetings at Spyderco, as well as staff meetings, financial meetings, and 
those with customers, suppliers, and competitors. I’ve sat in on employment interviews and have talked 
with people who left Spyderco to work elsewhere, then returned. I’ve been told that, in the history of 
Spyderco, no one who is not on the payroll has ever been made privy to so much inside information 
about the company as I have. I can say with some assurance that, if any company deserves 100 percent 
from its employees, it is Spyderco. 
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Intrinsic Motivation 

When Spyderco asks employees to “give 100 percent,” management doesn’t intend to have to beat 
on people to get that 100 percent. Instead, the company is relying on intrinsic motivation, or motivation 
that comes from inside the employee. 

An example of the recognition of intrinsic motivation (and how it can be seen in action at Spyderco) 
is found in the personal motto of one of Sal’s heroes, Soichiro Honda, cofounder of one of the most 
highly respected and inventive automotive companies in the world: 


¢ Be original [Do not copy the success of others. Spyderco sets the pace for the rest of 
the knife industry ]. 

¢ Do not rely on government [to provide special advantages and/or protection from 
competition. Spyderco welcomes competition and often helps its competitors |. 

¢ Work for your own sake’ [“Employers needn’t inflict the carrot-stick model.” 
Spyderco gives its crew every opportunity to contribute without fear and with 
minimum internal competition ]. 


Attitudes Toward the Company 


It used to be fashionable in large companies for management to have their finger on the pulse of 
employee opinion and morale. The better ones tried to listen and make what adjustments to policy they 
could. Today I sense that aloofness has largely supplanted concern, although some of the symbols are 
still manipulated. What remains important and true, however, is that employee attitudes are, for the 
most part, the effects of management policy and style of interaction. 

Spyderco doesn’t test employee attitudes by any formal means; instead, its managers are expected to 
become keenly attuned to what is going on around them. In researching this book I have spent 
considerable time with the crew. These people speak up readily and don’t look around to see who might 
be listening. The following are a few of the attitudes I picked up through my conversations with them. 


The Company as Family 
I don’t know the degree to which the crew socialize away from the office, but at work I sense that 
their relationship is akin to membership in a family. This plays out as calmness, mutual respect, and 
tolerance for others’ personalities. Because they have seen it happen before, the crew anticipate that 
Spyderco co-workers will come to their aid if they get in trouble. 


The Company as Home 
Carrying the metaphor further, many of the employees think of Spyderco as a version of home. 
Once, at the end of a restaurant lunch with about a dozen of the crew, I heard several remark that it was 
time to “go home,” i.e., back to the office to work the rest of the day. From the time of my first summer 
job at the age of 13 until that day, I’ve never heard anyone refer to work or a job in this way! 


Patience with Newcomers 
Earlier I mentioned that it takes about two years for a new crew member to become a part of this 
unusual culture. One reason is, of course, that few have ever worked in a company where they were 


7 Setsuo Mito, Honda Manejimento Shisutemu (The Honda Book of Management: A Leadership Philosophy for High Industrial Success), Athlone Press, 1990. We 
have insufficient knowledge of how this philosophy is actually applied at Honda, and this citation is, of course, not an attempt to set the company up as an 
example to follow in implementing the Deming philosophy. 
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treated as family. Another is that Spyderco’s business is very fast-moving, and changes take place every 
day, or so it seems. (Later we will discuss how Spyderco makes decisions that result in change.) 
Applicants are vetted for flexibility, and people who want to put on blinders and do only one kind of 
assignment usually lose interest during the interviews, as most of the crew, including the interview team, 
have changed jobs within the company at least once. 

The danger in having this dynamic kind of workplace, however, lies in new members not being accepted 
because they can not be productive from early on. But by treating new crew members as family from the 
start, Spyderco not only gives them time to acculturate and become productive but also hopes they will 
reciprocate by waiting until that initial period is over before completely evaluating Spyderco as an employer. 


Security 


Instead of seeking opportunities to reduce staff, Spyderco seeks to retain them—and to treat them as 
the valuable components of the system that they are. Although this doesn’t mean that no one can be let 
go, it does mean employees can be secure and put forth their best efforts for the system, instead of 
trying to look good and stay out of trouble in hopes of avoiding the next layoff. 

Some organizations use minor disciplinary action such as docking an employee’s pay. Spyderco does 
not. If for some reason a crew member is sent home to think about some problem that concerned him, 
full pay continues for the time away. The company earnestly wants all personality clashes, disagreements, 
“beefs,” etc., to be settled rather than left to fester. 

No Spyderco crew member is on commission, including the sales staff. No one’s job depends upon 
meeting a quota. No one is offered a bonus for “pushing” certain products. You can feel the difference 
these policies make: there is a constant hum of business, but no one is desperately trying to “sell” or win 
“salesman of the month.” 

The feeling of family security is further enhanced by a new type of meeting that Sal initiated in mid- 
1997. Called “lunch for five,” it usually involves two of the Glessers and three crew members meeting 
every other Friday for lunch at a local Japanese restaurant—complete with removing your shoes, sitting 
on mats, drinking sake, and using chopsticks. Sal uses this occasion to introduce and explain Japanese 
eating customs (after all, some of these people will be going to Japan one day to represent Spyderco with 
its respected business allies and should know enough to be considered civilized at a Japanese table). He 
stresses trying new tastes and exploring the culture. There is no fixed business agenda, although a lot of 
background is imparted. This is an excellent way for new crew members to learn some of the ways in 
which their company ts unusual. 


Leaving the Company 


In some organizations, leaving to work elsewhere is taken as a sign of disloyalty; only people with the 
right kind of friends in management stand much chance of future reinstatement should they apply. In 
addition, employees who resign may be publicly disparaged by management. 

Here again, Spyderco is different. Sal has told me some of the company history involving a couple of 
Spyderco managers who defrauded the company, attempted to take customers with them, and went to 
work for competitors; in addition, one of them attempted an outrageous lawsuit against Spyderco. Yet 
when Sal and I were discussing illustrations for this book he mentioned one of these people as a 
candidate for inclusion in a photograph. While he certainly would not enter any business relationship 
with either of them again, Sal does not speak in terms of revenge or retaliation against them. 

I know at least two crew members who left Spyderco for substantial periods and were rehired. Both 
told me they left higher paying work to return. 
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THE COMPANY OUTLOOK 
The Cutting User Is the Real Customer 


Spyderco sells to various elements in the chain of distribution and use of its products: directly to the 
using customer, to distributors and dealers, and to aftermarket resellers who add value to the products, for 
example, by engraving or other modification. Many companies who use similar channels for their products 
prefer to minimize contact with the buying public; the dealer then often becomes the focus, and it is left 
to the dealer to educate and support the customer. A good example of this approach can be found in the 
automobile industry: rarely does the buyer of a car have any beneficial access to its producer. 

Spyderco has not forgotten the person at the end of the chain—the one who needs to cut 
something. It insists, even to dealers and distributors, that this is the real customer: everybody else 
is there to help put the knife in his hand—not just a knife, but the right knife—and to help him 
keep it sharp. 


Before the Sale 

To help the user select the right knife, Spyderco provides product brochures that educate him 
instead of just talking him into buying a knife. Some of the mysteries of knife steels are made easy to 
understand; blade shapes, locking mechanisms, and handle materials are discussed, in order to 
elucidate user needs and what models would suit them. These brochures are available directly from 
Spyderco as well as from dealers. In addition, the knowledgeable Spyderco crew attend many popular 
knife shows in several countries, demonstrating the products and giving advice on selection. In 
addition, Spyderco tends to direct user inquiries to dealers who maintain sufficient stock to effectively 
represent the product line. 


After the Sale 

Spyderco not only guarantees its products but will help the user maintain them. Serrated edges can 
be resharpened with Spyderco’s Tri-Angle Sharpmaker, but the serrated edge is not a ploy to boost 
sharpener sales: the company will resharpen any of its knives free of charge, and it even pays the return 
postage to the customer. 

Formally, the Spyderco warranty period is one year for knives and five years for ceramic products, the 
assumption being that a manufacturing defect will probably show up within that time. Obviously, no 
knife or sharpener material known today can function indefinitely in their intended and necessary 
context of abrasion; thus a “lifetime” guarantee is inappropriate and unrealistic because it would ignore 
the inevitability of wear. 


Everyone in the Chain (System) Must Win 

Another way in which Spyderco differs from other companies is its view of the chain from 
manufacturer to user as a system. Whereas many tend to think only about their own “bottom line,” 
leaving the rest in the chain to fend for themselves, Spyderco sees gains that make the others lose as 
unethical and shortsighted. Every link in the chain, from extracting the raw materials from the ground to 
the separation of matter by the blade, must be strong. If everyone doesn’t win, a// will suffer. As with 
some of the other elements of its guiding philosophy, the company does not claim 100-percent success 
but maintains a strong-minded intention to act in a certain manner in its everyday business. 
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Some partnerships can never become reality because one of the parties believes he must win. Instead 
of developing, the relationship withers. 


Supplters 

Spyderco selects suppliers in a manner similar to the hiring of crew members. Instead of using the 
typical competitive-bid system and picking the lowest bidder, Spyderco considers the prospective 
supplier’s ability and reputation. References are checked. A new supplier is brought up slowly so its 
performance and fit with Spyderco’s philosophy can be observed. Instead of cutting costs, suppliers are 
urged not to hold back, to do their best, to learn and thereby grow. 

Spyderco wants the very highest quality from its suppliers, and lowering quality is one way to get 
dropped from future business. If a supplier’s estimate of costs seems too low, it is questioned, with a 
view to impacts on quality. It’s not what you pay, but rather the worth of what you receive in return! 


Dealers and Distributors 

A long-term concern at Spyderco is the trend toward consolidation of ownership in the distribution 
chain, and the resulting reduction in the number of small local dealerships. Although it would be easier 
to deal with a relatively small number of large Internet-based discount retailers, Spyderco still sells direct 
to dealers who meet certain qualifications (order volume is not one of them). 

Recently the company has begun to work with dealers to establish minimum advertised prices, giving 
local shops some degree of parity with the big discounters. This applies only to advertising, and no 
attempt is made to ascertain or regulate prices at which the products are actually sold. 

Overseas Spyderco sells directly only to exclusive distributors. The size of these distributors ranges 
from small, family-run firms to sizable cutlery marketers. The observations of some of Spyderco’s dealers 
and distributors are at the end of Part I in the section entitled “What Others Think of Spyderco.” 


Collectors 

Almost every product seems to have a constituency of collectors. Some merely want the pleasure of 
owning and accumulating; others buy for investment purposes, concentrating on one-off and unusual 
pieces likely to increase in value. Knife collecting probably grew out of gun collecting and organized gun 
shows, getting a boost from the reintroduction of the “art blade” after a hiatus of centuries. 

Spyderco caters for the collector constituency with its collectors’ club. Limited at first to 101 
members at any one time but increased to 201 in August 1997, this group automatically purchases the 
first production of each new model, in whatever configuration the model is first offered. The member’s 
number is engraved as the serial number. Each knife comes with a certificate from Spyderco describing 
its particular qualities and properties and bearing a raised seal of authenticity. No restrictions are placed 
on the members’ subsequent disposition of the knives. 


Employees 
We have already discussed Spyderco’s view of employees as part of a family. It almost goes without 
saying, then, that they too are part of the system and must win as well. A story Sal relates about the 
employees of one of Spyderco’s suppliers illustrates the importance of this view. During a visit with one 
of his suppliers in Japan, Sal observed a strike in progress. He was fascinated at how orderly and brief it 
was, and especially how, after it was over, the employees cleaned up the area of posters, handbills, and 
trash. When he asked them why they were so gentle, they replied, “We don’t want to ruin our 
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company.” Note those last two words: even when picketing for better conditions, the workers still 
viewed themselves as members of the same family as the management and owners. 


Customers 

In “the old days” there was a saying that the customer is always nght, indicating the extent to which 
businesses would go to rectify a perceived wrong to the customer. In the days before awareness of the 
importance of quality, this saying often applied more to customer service than it did to design or 
manufacturing. Nonetheless, reputable businesses were quite serious about the customer always being nght. 

Increasingly today, customers are often unclear as to who the seller is, where he is located, or what 
his reputation is. Products increasingly are “assembled in country x of materials made in countries y and 
z.” Payments are often made to third parties. In most cases, customers can forget about contacting the 
manufacturer. In such a market the customer’s clout has often diminished to the point that the only 
power he has is in simply choosing not to deal with a certain company again. 

As in other things, Spyderco is different. Although it no longer sells directly to customers (it would 
be competing with its large network of dealers, thus suboptimizing the system), Spyderco is there when 
one has a question or a problem, and the call is free. Furthermore, an employee will answer the phone: 
you will not hear a recorded message telling you how much your call is valued, therefore you must hold 
the line indefinitely while wretched “music” is played in your ear, preventing concentration on any task 
while you wait. 

In the time I spent in Spyderco’s customer service department reading letters that accompany knives 
returned for service, three themes emerged: 


1. Most customers thank Spyderco for providing such an excellent knife, usually saying it’s the best 
they’ve ever owned. 

2. They often apologize for having broken some part of the knife (usually the tip of the blade, or the 
clip on older lightweight models). 

3. They request a speedy return of the knife to them, so they can resume using it as soon as possible. 


Very few of the calls and letters are irate, and many valuable comments and suggestions are received, 
some of which actually affect new or existing models. 

Recently, Spyderco discovered that the blades on a large batch of Centofante models had defective 
heat treatment. Most customers never would have noticed the defect, since the knives were perfect 
cosmetically. Some companies might be tempted to go ahead and ship them. Spyderco scrapped the 
entire batch of these higher-end knives at a loss of $30,000. At the 1997 SHOT Show in Las Vegas, a 
quantity from this batch was put in a Plexiglas container, and the two visitors who correctly guessed the 
quantity it held (167) received a free Centofante (not one of the scrapped ones, obviously). Integrity 1s 
being good even if no one is watching. 


Owners 
Spyderco is a family-owned business. Just as important, it is also a family- operated business: the 
owners are active every day in its operations, not relaxing in a holiday spot and calling in to ask how the 
P & Lstatement looks. Two generations of Glessers may be seen at work, being trained by working in 
customer service, manufacturing, and dealing directly with customers at shows. 
The owners win when Spyderco does well, and, of course, suffer when times are hard. But these are 
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not mere investors, buying into some existing idea and exploiting it. Sal entrepreneurially invented the 
market Spyderco serves, as well as most of its products. He has stayed close to his customers. By 
common agreement, as will be cited here and there in this book, he has noticeably raised the moral tenor 
of the knife industry. Spyderco’s owners are owners who win by contributing, by providing things of 
value that people want and need, and thereby helping the whole system to win. 


Collaborators 

The custom collaborator series of knives is an example of everybody winning. Most custom 
knifemakers produce in very low volume, and many have long backlogs of orders. Unless you have had 
an order in for a long time or have some special connection, you may find it difficult to obtain one of 
their knives. In addition, the high demand for these men’s work has resulted in price ranges that are out 
of the question for the ordinary person. Collaborations with Spyderco place designs by well-known 
makers within the reach of almost everyone: imagine buying a Bill Moran design, which faithfully fulfills 
most of Bill’s intentions, for about $150*. The customer wins, and the custom maker wins by vastly 
increasing the number of his knives in people’s hands (and by the royalties he receives). 

Spyderco wins by being able to break design into parallel efforts (remember, this is a small 
company), by positioning itself with the custom makers, and, of course, by the sales the resulting models 
generate. In addition, a collaboration is usually the start of a long-term relationship involving 
consultation, advice, and further collaborations. 

Dealers and distributors win by being able to offer a greater variety of the much-in-demand 
Spyderco products and by actually having knives designed by famous makers available for sale at feasible 
prices. Greater Spyderco sales mean more traffic in the store for the other items they sell as well. 


Licensers and Licensees 
Spyderco will not knowingly benefit from another’s patent without the permission of the patent 
holder. It has, in the case of Michael Walker’s ball-detent adaptation of the liner lock, paid royalties even 
though Walker had not then patented his device. Spyderco does not try to “break” patents by using 
them with subtle changes concocted by patent attorneys to avoid an infringement suit. 
Similarly, Spyderco increasingly pursues infringers of its patents. 


Quality > Market Competitiveness ® Survival 
The heading above is a shorthand way of expressing the following logic: 
Growth in quality products gives presence in the market. 
Innovation leads to expanded markets. 


Consistency in growth gives increasing competitive power. 
Competitive power leads to survival. 


se oe eo 


In Deming’s Profound Changes this same truth was presented in terms of quality being a way for a 
company to finance its own growth without resorting to borrowing or equity transactions, both of 
which involve, to a given extent, loss of control over the company. 

In other words, Spyderco envisions quality as its key to survival in the marketplace. The relationship 


8 Moran’s backlog of orders has for years been beyond his ability to fulfill, so I can’t quote a price for comparison. 
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of quality to survival was shown years ago by Deming as a chain reaction beginning with quality, starting 
with the company and rippling out into the marketplace and society, as illustrated in the chart 


Growth Creates Problems 


Growth creates problems. This is no news for most of us. Following are a few of these problems, 
along with Spyderco’s responses. 


PROBLEM 


CUSTOMER FEATURES ADD 
VALUE, YET DEMAND IS 
DIFFICULT TO PREDICT 


EXCESS INVENTORY TIES UP 
MUCH FUNDS 


EXCESS FLOAT BETWEEN 
DEALER ORDERS 
AND PAYMENTS 


LACK FLEXIBILITY IN 
RESPONDING TO CUSTOM 
REQUESTS 


ACTION 


"TURN CUSTOM-FEATURE VENDOR 
INTO AN AFTER-MARKET RETAILER 


ADOPT BATCH APPROACH FOR 
CERTAIN MODELS (DEALERS 

BUY INTO A FIXED, SCHEDULED 
RUN OF GIVEN MODELS BASED ON 
ANTICIPATED NEEDS) 


LIMITED SERIES FOR 
EXCLUSIVE DEALERS 


ADVANTAGES 


REDUCE COMPLEXITY 

GET OUT OF THE WAY BETWEEN 
KNIFE OWNER AND CUSTOM 
CRAFTSMAN 


MAKE PRODUCTION MORE 
LINEAR AND PREDICTABLE 
SHORTER PRODUCTION RUNS 
MAINTAIN LESS INVENTORY 
COMMUNICATION IMPROVED 
RETAILER CAN PREDICT 
DELIVERY OF DESIRED MODELS 
ELIMINATE / REDUCE 
BACK-ORDERING 


MORE SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
AND DEALERS 


Spyderco was not begun with the intention of becoming a big moneymaker, and even today 
maximizing profit is not the operative principle in the boardroom. Accordingly, growth was never 
sought; instead, it sought Spyderco, because the products and style of interaction were so good. 

Even today, when it is almost impossible to pick up a knife journal that doesn’t mention Spyderco in 
at least one article, the company is not the volume or profit leader of its industry—it is the mouse with a 
megaphone to which the experts keep looking for innovation and quality. 

Inside Spyderco there is no propaganda to inflate images and expectations. To the contrary, the 
company’s self-conception is that of the bee that doesn’t know it “can’t fly.” Instead of arrogance and 
foolish pride, there is a sense of humility and realism. 

An organization that hasn’t pegged its future on expectations of unlimited growth must be very 
careful, lest its markets change. This is even more true of a company that doesn’t shed employees as 
though they had turned into fleas when profits get a little weak. Options and modes of thought must be 
examined years in advance of their actual need if they are to help in time. 

One critical mode of thought is that of core competence: whatever the company does best gives it 
the longest competitive odds. Spyderco’s core competence can be captured in the terms innovation, 
design, research, and development. Even though the company is identified with them now, knives and 
sharpeners represent only one possible direction this competence may take. 
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Spyderco’s specific long-term plans are proprietary. They are, however, refined frequently, and some 
of them are being tried out even now on a small scale. 


Decisions Must Aim at the “Best of the Best” 


The cutlery industry is remarkably small and tightly knit. The level of awareness of what’s going on 
within is high, and news travels fast. One might, upon hearing some bit of news, try to react quickly in 
order to gain some advantage, only to find out later that he did not have enough facts on which to base 
such a decision. 

But reacting is just that—acting in response to a stimulus. Innovators and leaders do not earn their 
positions by reacting; they initiate. Large companies can afford the occasional regretted decision, but 
small ones must constantly improve their decision making, or yield the market to others who do. 

We will look at some of the ways in which Spyderco has learned to optimize the way it makes decisions. 


Don’t Fight To Get a Bigger Piece of a Fixed-Size Pie 

One of the great fallacies of modern competition is that of competing for a larger piece of a fixed 
market. Doing so betrays a short horizon of thinking and an unwillingness to innovate and expand the 
market. In addition, it pits competitors against one another as adversaries. 

Instead, as Deming said so often, the strategy should be to “expand the market, and then compete.” 
Of course, expanding the market might require cooperation. Notice the consumer electronics industry: 
the plugs, accessories, and cables that work in one maker’s equipment will usually fit the competitors’ as 
well. This standardization required great effort behind the scenes in Japan; it went on for months and 
months. The result was a standard that allowed the makers to compete without obsolescence, yet gave 
the consumer great choice and flexibility in selecting his supplier. 

Not only did Sal Glesser as an inventor greatly influence the modern folding-knife industry; 
Spyderco has been generous with its competitors in allowing them to license its patents at low cost. In 
addition Spyderco has worked with other knife companies to fight irrational and prejudicious 
legislation that would make mere ownership or carrying of a knife a crime. In 1998 the American 


The Great American Tool Company (GATCO) Special Services Edition: an example of Spyderco licensing. 
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Knife and Tool Institute was formed to help change the prevailing public image of the knife from 
something bad guys use to hurt people to useful and legitimate tools used by everybody. Spyderco is a 
charter member. 


Equal Knowledge Leads to Mutual Agreement and Cooperation 


Sal is very optimistic about mankind, at least in this belief, which he holds quite strongly: when 
people have equal knowledge about something, they will tend to agree and cooperate with respect to it. 
This flies in the face of the typical business tactics of holding the cards close to the vest and sharing as 
little as possible. One-sided knowledge is considered more powerful than knowledge that is shared. 

As a consequence, most people are reluctant to share what they know because they fear it will lead to 
disadvantage. Correspondingly, many do not want to receive knowledge, because they then become 
responsible for what they know, and their consciences will bother them if they don’t act according to the 
new knowledge. This may well be a chief reason managers typically do not have a taste for learning 
better management skills. 

One thing people learn soon at Spyderco is that knowledge is to be shared. A story from the mid- 
1970s may serve to illustrate why this is never far from Sal’s mind. Taking a break from a show in 
Oklahoma City, he was spending some time with his daughter Cristina, introducing her to the old 
diversion of placing a penny on the railroad tracks so it can be flattened when the train comes by. An old 
woman, who to Sal looked about 150 years old, came walking along the tracks and accosted him, saying, 
“Sonny, I’m going to tell you the secret of life: everybody does his best—and would do better if he knew 
better.” (This woman probably had no idea she was doing a fair job of encapsulating some of the 
wisdom of the greatest management philosopher of the 20th century, W. Edwards Deming. ) 

The more Sal pondered this unexpected wisdom, the more he knew it would have an effect in his 
life. When he met Al Mar a few years later, he was thus better prepared to learn from this man and to do 
better. The combined effect of these two benefactors has helped to make Sal a knowledge-sharer himself 
and to insist that his whole organization do so as well. 


“Best of the Best” Thinking Leads to Better Solutions 

Many people consider problem solving one of the chief contributions of management, and, 
regrettably, in many organizations it is. One reason so many problems do occur is the almost sacred 
belief among contemporary managers that cutting costs is at or near the top of the list of their duties. 
This shortsighted belief reflects what I call first-level thinking: adopting a knee-jerk response to present 
circumstances with little regard to its future effects on the organization or its employees. The Dzlbert 
comic strip exposes this folly almost daily. First-level thinking usually yields an obvious—and 
suboptimal—solution. It consists of the cheapest quick-and-dirty response: flatten the issue and move 
on. Second-level thinking would move beyond this, perhaps to doing what is best for the employees. 
Once the crew have been considered, third-level thinking might have an aim of doing the best for 
customers. Subsequent levels would attempt to factor in what would be best for the organization itself, 
as well as its suppliers. 

Spyderco seeks what it calls “best of the best” thinking in its crew, and especially its management. 
This means second- or third-level thinking, and if possible well beyond that. Thus, to any issue there are 
usually several “best” conclusions, and the one that maximizes benefit to all might reach the desired 
“best of the best” level. There is no magic formula here, but the management does subscribe to the need 
for this level of thinking and is usually aware to what degree it’s been achieved. 

“Best of the best” thinking also applies to product designs: instead of complicating the product by 
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adding features, think in terms of removing what is unneeded and undesirable. Michelangelo 
(1475-1564) is said to have described his process of sculpture as simply removing everything from the 
original block of marble that isn’t supposed to be there—a process of setting the final image free. One of 
Spyderco’s more modern patrons of this kind of thinking is the late Colin Chapman of Lotus auto- 
racing fame, known for his cars’ light weight. The engineer’s adage, “Simplicate, and add lightness,” 
captures something of the idea. 


Problem Solving Isn’t the Answer 

Troubleshooting is as American as apple pie. Most people and organizations here prize the ability to 
make trouble go away, and they highly reward people who have it. One reason is that there’s glory to be 
gained in troubleshooting, but preventing trouble is necessarily unsensational—since the trouble doesn’t 
occur. Another reason is that it’s easier to justify spending money on putting out a fire, when emotions 
are high and a desperation is in the air. In the absence of drama, management may find it hard to focus 
on an issue long enough to prevent it. Spyderco’s position is, why wait for trouble to happen? Why not 
prevent it from happening in the first place, saving the chaos and expense of reacting to it? This isn’t to 
say that problem solving is no longer necessary at Spyderco. It’s rather that the craving for fire fighting 
that we see in other organizations is much more subdued here. Management know that the only way to 
get problems to stop is to go upstream in the process, and improve it. 


Learn from Mistakes 

Soichiro Honda, founder of one of the most respected automobile companies in the world, remarked 
upon his retirement that he felt his career had consisted of “nothing but mistakes, a series of failures, a 
series of regrets. But I also am proud of an accomplishment,” he said. “Although I made one mistake after 
another, my mistakes or failures were never due to the same reason. I never made the same mistake twice, 
and I always tried my hardest and succeeded in improving my efforts.” Honda, without formal education 
in science or engineering, understood in a very practical way the application of the scientific method. The 
largest and most prominent photograph on Sal Glesser’s office wall is that of Mr. Honda. 

At Spyderco some lessons have been learned the hard way. Most of these center on belief in people: 
because that belief is so strong, some unworthy or incapable individuals have remained on the receiving 
end of Spyderco’s policy of trust somewhat longer than ought to have been the case. But even here the 
learning progresses. 

In Spyderco’s R&D area you will see knives being hardness tested, tortured, broken, exposed to 
accelerated corrosion; locks are burdened to the point of defeat (all materials have such a point, and it’s 
important to know it). Test equipment designed and made by R&D measure the force required to open 
and close a blade; they measure how the number of cuts a blade can make before a certain level of effort 
is required. The resulting data are recorded and analyzed. They affect not only accept/reject decisions, 
but, far more importantly, design work in process. 

In the manufacturing area, what has been largely skilled tradecraft is steadily being moved toward 
greater repeatability, with workers maintaining measurements of their own processes. Since there is no 
union and no century-old tradition here, process changes can be and are made whenever a better way of 
doing something emerges. Frederick Taylor’s philosophy of “one best way to do a thing” has, happily, 
no influence here. 


Power Corrupts 
Today, Lord Acton’s immortal words, originally directed at the papacy, accurately describe many 
organizations, as well as local and national politics. 
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The 19th-century American author Ambrose Bierce defined politics as “the pursuit of private advantage 
in the name of the public good.” Sal Glesser uses fewer words: “Politics is how you get around honor.” 
However we define it, however, politics always has one central target: increasing power. Organizational 
power is sought in two ways: along the explicit lines of the hierarchy (formal system), and through 
influence in the informal and intangible systems. There is only a fixed quantum of power in a system; 
whenever one element gets more of it, all the others have that much less. This is why politics is never trivial. 


Group Management Is More Effective than Authoritarian Power 


In many companies, especially small ones, power and decision-making tend to become concentrated 
in one person. To paraphrase Lord Acton, power corrupts: it corrupts relationships, business sense, 
and—if not checked—the organization itself. 

Abuse of power explains why Spyderco has no position of office manager today. Three times in the 
company’s first 15 years Sal put someone in that position, and each time its power was abused, in some cases 
outrageously. This led Sal to the idea that management by a group will more often lead to the best decisions. 
He took the time to pick such people wisely and has been gratified by the results. The average age of this 
group is strikingly young, and only one of them, hired recently, has previous experience in the knife industry. 
Sal does not insist on participating in every decision; often important ones are made by the management. 

One of these managers describes the resulting process as “an almost-Talmudic dialogue that precedes 
decisions. Everyone is heard from. Because of the lack of competition among the managers and the high 
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Spyderco owner Sal Glesser draws inspiration from Colin Chapman, Walt Disney, and Soichiro Honda. 
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job security in the company, each voices what he really thinks. ‘Beating anyone up’ is not permitted at all. 
In addition, the managers are all willing to cntique themselves and their ideas.” Since a fairly large portion 
of employees’ earnings come from profit sharing, they know they have a direct stake in Spyderco’s success. 

I’ve seen this process at work on numerous occasions at Spyderco. Having worked for two 
huge multinationals with deep hierarchies and corrupting politics, I found the forthrightness and 
respect shown by Spyderco management to be heartwarming. Why aren’t more companies run this 
way? Perhaps its the lack of a sound underlying philosophy—something Sal Glesser has spent 
decades developing. 


The Type of Business Is Secondary 


Knives are what everybody associates with Spyderco today. A decade ago the company was better 
known for its sharpening tools. Yet, even as a cutlery industry leader, Spyderco is not wedded to its 
image: markets can change drastically, perhaps not structurally but through outside influence. 
Companies aiming at a long future must not ignore this possibility. Man’s desires are infinite, and there 
will always be a place for those who satisfy some of them very well. 

Thus, even though everyone at Spyderco lives and breathes knives (a crew member once told me she 
was carrying four Clipits on her person) and will always love them, the company is mentally flexible 
enough to envision serving a different market—in a leading role, of course. 


HOW OTHERS THINK OF SPYDERCO 


A business with integrity will naturally want to deal with others of its own kind. Sal Glesser observes 
that this not only applies to suppliers but to customers as well: if you can’t trust someone, you do not 
want to deal with him at all. As Deming used to say, gentlemen’s agreements encourage the parties to be 
gentlemen; contracts tempt the parties to look for ways to do the least possible to squeeze by. 
Additionally, liquidated damages clauses in contracts color the agreement with the tinge of possible, even 
probable, breach. 

Accordingly, some of Spyderco’s most significant agreements have been, and continue to be, on the 
basis of a handshake. 

The late Al Mar taught Sal to share knowledge with competitors, a concept that would cause most 
businesspeople to roll their eyes in horror. But remember what was observed earlier about how the 
entire chain of production must benefit. Especially in an industry as small as the knife industry, that 
chain includes competitors. 

I have observed Sal on many occasions sharing lessons he has learned. One does not need to be his 
best friend or a long-term friend to be the beneficiary of his wisdom and insight. 

In Part I we discussed the congenial and informal working relationships between Spyderco and its 
design collaborators—men already respected in the custom knifemaking field who unanimously agree 
that Spyderco is unique. Following are a few comments on Spyderco from them and others: 


Sal is honest, and he’s an innovator—one of the few people in the knife industry I 
really respect. While other people have knocked me for my somewhat aggressive style of 
interaction, Sal has always stood up for me. 

Sal and I differ a bit on how we position our knives, and we’re major competitors, 
but we respect one another. I'd like to feel it was my advice Sal took a long time ago 
when he started chamfering the scales on his steel-handle knives. I use the Spyderco clip 
design under license and respect Sal too much to produce a carbon-copy folder. 

—Lynn Thompson, owner of Cold Steel, Inc. 
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The Spyderco booth is the “knife station” at the SHOT Show. 
—Chris Reeve, owner of Chris Reeve Knives 


Spyderco is an American success story. It revolutionized the whole knife industry. 
The thumb hole and pocket clip are so easy and quick that the one-handed folder has 
replaced the boot knife for most people. 
—Jerry VanCook, author of Mac Bolan action/adventure 
book series and Paladin Press titles Gozng Undercover and 
Real World Self-Defense: A Guide to Staying Alive in Dangerous Times 


When I first met Sal at a show he spent two hours with me, then waited two years 
without pushing me to take on his line. He took the time to explain things I didn’t 
understand. Other manufacturers set goals for you; Spyderco doesn’t. It’s a different 
attitude toward your business. 

Spyderco is the trend-setter and a great brand. When other companies start copying 
you, you know you have something of great value. 

—Sakari Sainio, Spyderco distributor for Finland 


This book is long overdue. Sal Glesser is truly the definition of integrity and design 
innovation, and he is the reason the folding-knife industry is where it is today. Thanks, 
Sal. Thanks, Spyderco. 

—Tim Wegner of Blade-Tech Industries, collaborator on C48/49 Clipits 


If imitation truly is the highest form of flattery, then Spyderco is one of the most 
flattered knife companies around. 
—writer David E. Steele in Blade, January 1996 
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PERFORMANCE Now 
CUTTING TOOL There’s Just 
Spyderco, Inc. See your local dealer 1 More of Them 
PO Bes 800+ Golden Colorado 80402 DEALERS call | (800) 525-7770 
For Dealer Information Call (800) 525-7770 or (303) 279-8383 
An early advertisement touting the Clipit line. The same concept still applies 15 years and many models later. 
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APPENDIX A 


Glossary of 
Knife Terms 


[he terms used by knifemakers aren’t standardized as many 

of those used by scientists are. Definitions vary slightly from 
maker to maker, writer to writer, even company to company. 
This list gfterms is in alphabetical order. 


ABS 


Acrylonitrile-butadine-styrene (ABS) is a thermosetting 
plastic with high impact strength and resistance to heat, 
water, and chemicals. 


Back Lock 

A lock that is operated by depressing a rocker arm at the 
end of the handle opposite the end where the blade pivots. 
When depressed, the arm pivots on a pin in its middle, 
raising its other end up. This end, which terminates in a lug 
that mates with a notch in the tang of the blade, thereupon 
disengages from the notch, allowing the blade to pivot 
toward the closed position. 

The back lock is kept pressed radially against the tang by 
a spring located in the handle, which provides a damping 
action on the oscillation of the blade and also begins to push 
the blade closed after it has been rotated more than about 
halfway. Once the blade is closed, the spring pressure of the 
lock must be overcome for the blade to open. 
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The signature of the back lock is the location along the top of the handle where one presses the 
rocker arm to unlock the blade: it’s closer to the non-blade-pivot end than it is to the pivot end. Aside 
from making one-handed closing difficult, the great disadvantage of the back lock is that it allows the 
edge of the blade to contact the lock itself under pressure or sufficient closing momentum. 


Carbide 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica defines a carbide as “any of a class of chemical compounds in which 
carbon is combined with a metallic or semimetallic element.” Carbon is added to iron to strengthen it 
from its relatively soft and ductile pure state. 


Carbon Fiber 

A graphite-woven laminate made of epoxy-coated carbon fiber. It provides light weight and high 
tensile strength. Under certain conditions the surface of a carbon-fiber handle exhibits a three- 
dimensional appearance that reveals its woven structure. 


Choil 

Traditionally a small, rounded indentation on a blade between the guard (fixed blade) or handle (fixed or 
folder) and the beginning of the edge, for the placement of a finger, usually the index finger. Spyderco is 
credited with the 50/50 choil, in which half of the shape is created by the blade and half by the handle. 
Examples include the C23 — Renegade, C24 — Black Hawk, C28 — Dragonfly, and the C36 — Military 
Model. On the C15/C19 Terzuola collaborations the choil function is provided by the shape of the handle. 


Clipiteer 

The name Sal Glesser gave to loyal fans of the original Clipit design, who love its unusual features, 
such as the humped opening hole in the blade, SpyderEdge, and metal clothing clip providing tip-down 
carry. Most manufacturers have adopted Clipit features into their product lines. But Clipiteers know that 
true Clipits come only from Spyderco. (No, there is no afternoon TV show, no hats with SpyderEdge 
knife blades for ears, and no Clipiteers singing the Spyderco song!) 


Clip Point 

This name is derived from the shape of the top of the blade, which has a characteristic break or angle 
downward toward the edge, as opposed to a continuous smooth line or curve. The part beginning at the 
break and extending to the tip is called the clip. The clip is straight or curved, independent from the rest 
of the top of the blade. The length of the clip varies. 

The clip-point blade is (probably mistakenly) identified with the Bowie knife, legend having it that 
knife fighter Jim Bowie incorporated a sharpened clip so the knife would cut on the backswing as well as 
forward. Thus the clip-point design can afford its user much of the advantage of a double-edge blade 
while being stronger (due to the thickness of the back) as well as safer to use. 

Spyderco’s C23 — Renegade and C24 — Blackhawk models both feature clip-point blades, as does the 
C42 — Viele collaboration. 


Damascus Steel 

The term “damascus” is used today, as Wayne Goddard puts it, to describe generally any composite 
blade that has a beautiful pattern. Since the arts that produced the legendary blades that were “able to 
cut a floating silk scarf” were lost well over a century ago, modern researchers have had to rediscover 
them, with great expense of effort and time. Two schools have emerged: the pattern-welded or 
mechanical damascus process, which produces a solid-state alloy of two or more sheets of metal in the 
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forge; and the Wootz technique, which seeks to duplicate the surface pattern and internal microstructure 
of the ancient blades by varying alloy composition, forging technique, and so on within the context of 
single small ingots of steel. 


Distal 
Farthest from the center of an object. A distal taper on a knife blade would be a tapering toward the 
point. 


Drop Point 

The drop point is so named because of the continuous downward (convex) curve of the top of its 
blade, which “drops” the point lower than the place where the back of the blade meets the handle. 

Although the drop-point shape can be seen on many earlier knives, it became popular in recent 
decades largely through the “utility” and “dropped hunter” designs of California knifemaker R. W. 
Loveless. 

Many of Spyderco’s Clipits are modified drop-point designs, the term “modified” accounting for the 
signature hump in the blade which isn’t traditionally part of the drop-point concept. 


Dropped Edge 

A feature, usually on fixed-blade knives, which places the edge well below the bottom line of the 
handle to allow for ease in food preparation, as in the French chef’s knife, which is designed to be 
rocked along its curved edge in chopping vegetables. The dropped edge allows the rocking motion 
without the user’s knuckles hitting the work surface. 


False Edge and Swedge 

According to A. G. Russell, a false edge is “a sharpened area on the back of the point,”! and a 
swedge is “a bevel grind on the edge of the back of a blade. If it were sharp it would not be a swedge 
but would be a false edge.” This fits pretty well with the language of the original Worker patent: “a 
second, shortened cutting edge on the top of the blade.” 

Applying these definitions, many Clipits are found to have swedges, e.g., the Police Model and the 
Calypso pair; only the Worker has a false edge. 

Some of the experts say the two terms mean the same thing. Others don’t define sharpness as an 
included characteristic of either term. Semantics aside, why have either one on a knife blade? One reason 
is to enhance penetration; another is to alter balance; still another is to enable cutting in both directions. 
On some blades these treatments are ground on both sides; others are ground on just one. 
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Fiberglass-Reinforced Nylon (FRN) 

Since most Spyderco designs feature slab-shaped handle scales that eliminate the need for liners, the 
handle material must be very tough. By itself, nylon is too soft to make a satisfactory knife handle. When 
reinforced by fiberglass, however, nylon resin gains great strength and rigidity while retaining its light 
weight and ability to be injection-molded. The term FRN is an accepted abbreviation in the plastics 
industry for this generic substance. Spyderco uses FRN from a number of suppliers. At least one 
supplier, DuPont, uses an alternate designation, “glass-reinforced nylon,” for its product Zytel. 


Front Lock 
A lock that is operated by pressing between the middle of the back of the handle and the pivot pin of 


] Having discussed this with him, I believe he means, “On the back of the blade behind the point.” 
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the blade. When this part of the lock is pressed, the lock pivots on a pin toward the front of the handle, 
raising its other end up. This end, which terminates in a lug that mates with the tang of the blade, 
thereupon disengages from the tang, allowing the blade to pivot toward its closed position. 

The front lock is kept pressed radially against the tang by a spring located in the handle, which also 
provides a damping action on the oscillation of the blade and begins to push the blade closed after it has 
been rotated more than about halfway. 

The great advantage of the front lock over the back lock is the ability it provides to close the knife 
with one hand. In Spyderco’s implementation the mechanism is also designed so the kick will touch the 
lock at, or rearward of, the pin on which the lock pivots. To one-handed closing this adds the advantage 
of isolating the edge of the blade from any part of the knife when closed, even if pressure is applied. 


Hardness 

A measure of the resistance of a material to surface indentation or abrasion; may be thought of as a 
function of the stress required to produce some specified type of surface deformation. There is no 
absolute scale for hardness; therefore, to express hardness quantitatively, each type of test has its own 
scale of arbitrarily defined hardness. Indentation hardness can be measured by Brinell, Rockwell, Vickers, 
Knoop, and Scleroscope hardness tests. (Definition courtesy of Brush Wellman Company’s Web site.) 


Hawksbill or Hawkbill 

A blade shape similar to the beak of a hawk. In case you don’t know that many hawks, think of this 
shape as being like a cat’s claw with the bottom part sharpened. Peterson (see Appendix D) shows a 
picture of a hawkbill knife owned by George Washington. This blade shape has been used extensively by 
horticulturists and fishermen and is featured on the Harpy Clipit. 


Heat Treatment 

Heating and cooling a solid metal or alloy in such a way as to obtain desired conditions or 
properties. Heating for the sole purpose of hot working is excluded. (Definition courtesy of Brush 
Wellman Company’s Web site.) 


Kick 

Sometimes referred to as a kicker, this is a portion of the choil of a folding knife that protects the 
edge of the blade when the knife is closed. The kick is designed to contact the spine of the handle, or 
rocker bar in the case of a lockback, and act as a spacer to keep the edge isolated. Kicks are not effective 
in back-lock designs, however, as inward pressure on the blade moves the rocker bar, allowing the edge 
of the blade to contact the bar. 


Liner 
Discussed under SCALE. 


Liner Lock 

A folding-knife lock that keeps the blade open by interposing a leaf-type locking spring in front of 
the blade tang, preventing angular movement of the opened blade. Spyderco uses, under license, the 
term Linerlock developed and trademarked by custom knifemaker Michael Walker. 

Eugene Nielsen, in an article for SWAT magazine, cleverly terms the liner lock a “spring-liner tang block.” 
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Lock 

A lock is employed on a knife to fix a blade in its open position. There are numerous types, but on 
modern knives most operate on the tang area of the blade, either blocking it on the edge side (liner 
lock), or hooking into it on the back side (front lock, back lock) to keep it from turning. Aside from 
factors such as complexity and manufacturability, the chief attribute of interest in any lock is the degree 
of force required to defeat it (cause it to release the blade). Because all materials have finite strength, all 
locks are theoretically defeatable; the practical concern is therefore the likelihood that the lock would 
defeat in any conceivable “normal” use. (Of course this means we must define “normal.” ) 


Lockback 
Generically, a type of locking folding knife whose lock is on the back of the handle. Front locks and 
back locks are included. 


Quillon 

A term for cross-guard or hilt. When these were first applied to knives (the term is medieval, but it 
could have happened earlier), the quillons used on swords were used. There, their function was to catch 
an opponent’s blade and, if possible, immobilize it. To this end, many quillons started out at right angles 
to the blade, then were bent forward at right angles, so the fighter could use a twisting motion to trap 
the blade. Later the quillon became quite ornate. Often misspelled as “quillion.” 


Ricasso 

An area on the blade between the handle and the beginning of the edge. Because here the blade 
usually retains a fairly rectangular cross-section, as well as its full thickness, makers often choose this 
location for stamping their name, insignia, and other designation. Although knife terms are not as well 
defined as, say, medical terms, it would probably be true to say that the choil is part of the ricasso. 


Rockwell Hardness (Rc number) 

Refers to a measure of hardness determined by pressing a diamond tip into metal under a fixed load 
and noting the depth of penetration. For blade steel the Rockwell “C” scale is usually used; values for 
high-performance blades typically range from 55 to the low 60s. As with most other materials-science 
issues, hardness is a balancing act: too low—you lose edge retention; too high—the edge becomes brittle 
and difficult to sharpen. 

From the standpoint of materials, carbon is the primary factor in the hardness of steel. In addition, 
certain alloying elements such as cobalt, vanadium, and chromium increase the practical limit of hardness 
without the corresponding brittleness. The hardness numbers for Spyderco’s knives with advanced ATS- 
95, AUS-10, and CPM 440V/420V are, accordingly, up to several R. numbers higher than those of 
AUS-6, while those of GIN-1, AUS-8, and ATS-34 are in the middle. 

Master bladesmiths use an ancient technique called differential heat-treatment, in which the edge is 
made relatively hard, and the back of the blade is tempered softer for great toughness—an ideal 
combination. The /amon, or temper line, in high-quality Japanese blades reflects the application of such 
a process, although the line itself is chiefly aesthetic. Manufactured blades, on the other hand, are 
typically heat-treated by placing them in ovens in batches, with the goal being to achieve uniformity 
throughout the blade. 


Saber Hollow Grind 
A saber grind is one applied only to part of the width of the blade, maintaining its full width above 
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the grind line. To strike a balance between cutting efficiency and blade strength, Spyderco applies hollow 
grinding in this manner. On the original C22 — Walker the grind line is fairly high, but on the others it’s 
about mid-blade. Even the skeletonized “Q” blade is saber hollow-ground. 


Scale 

A slab-like gripping surface on the handle of a knife, usually fixed parallel to another on the opposite 
side of the handle (or tang on a fixed-blade knife). This term is sometimes applied to inner structural 
pieces, so a knife could conceivably have more than one pair of scales, although these inner pieces are 
usually called liners, an exception being the Chris Reeve Sebenza, which has an integral scale /liner-lock. 


Sheepfoot 

Is it sheepfoot or sheepsfoot? In the literature the use is divided about equally, and the dozens of 
dictionaries I consulted didn’t list either term. But the cutlery experts favor sheepfoot to describe a blade 
shape featuring a straight edge and a back that retains its full thickness almost to the tip, descending to 
meet the edge at almost a right angle, providing extra strength near the tip. The sheepfoot’s blunt tip is 
safer for workers such as sailors and riggers, and also for rescuees. The Mariner Clipit and its derivatives 
all feature this shape; other Clipits have been fitted with it as well. 

The sheepfoot blade should not be confused with the Wharncliffe (see Wharncliffe entry). 


Spear Point 
A blade shape whose profile mimics the symmetry of the idealized spear, with both edge and back 
curving toward one another and meeting in the middle of the blade. It need not be double-edged. 
Applying an earlier definition, the spear point could possibly be called a special case of the drop point. 
The Spyderco catalogue describes the Centofante Clipit blades as spear points, although I think a 
case could equally be made for calling them drop points. 


Stainless Steel 

The term “stain” in stainless refers to corrosion rather than simple cosmetic blemish. In addition, 
“stainless” is simply a relative term used to contrast these steels from high-carbon tool steels, which are 
considerably more susceptible to corrosion: all steels fit for use in high-performance knives will rust, 
given sufficiently corrosive conditions or duration of exposure. 

Among the steels discussed in this book, resistance to corrosion varies directly with content of 
chromium (and to some extent nickel), and inversely with carbon content. Spyderco’s two most-used 
steels, G-2/GIN-1 and ATS-55, with their high carbon levels and moderate chromium levels, are 
optimized for cutting performance rather than rust-resistance.? They should be inspected often for 
corrosion, which will show up as light spots or pitting, easily removed with products such as Brasso, 
Flitz, Nevr-Dull, Tuf-Cloth, and other mild polishes such as those used on gold and silver. The 
advantage of frequent inspection is that it’s easy to treat any problems without abrading the finish of 
your blade. The longer you wait to deal with corrosion, the harsher the side effects of the remedy. When 
dealing with the effects of corrosion, always start with the least-abrasive means, adopting harsher ones 
only if necessary. Bear in mind that even Scotch-Brite pads are industrial abrasives. 

Stainless’ ability to rust is the reason Spyderco experimented with blade coatings, and also the reason 
it was happy to begin using particle-metallurgy steels such as CPM 440V (discussed elsewhere); yet the 
search goes on for an inherently noncorrosive high-performance blade material. 


2 Chromium levels are kept as low as possible to avoid difficulty in resharpening. 
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Swedge or Swage 
See False Edge above. 


Tang 

The well-known writer Bernard Levine defines a tang as “The unsharpened extension of a knife 
blade that is affixed to the handle.”? In this book our chief interest in the tang is derived from the blade- 
locking mechanisms that Spyderco employs. On its front-locking knives the end of the blade tang is 
rounded in a circular or cam shape, which provides a bearing surface for the locking bar when the knife 
is not locked; at one end of this surface a recess is formed into which the locking-bar lug fits for locking. 
On knives with liner locks, the rear of the tang need not be rounded and is shaped to fit the end of the 
lock spring; the bearing surface is provided by the side of the tang. 


Tensile Strength 

A measure of the ability to withstand tensional force (a load that is pulling the material apart rather 
than compressing it) without tearing apart. It’s measured as the maximum force per unit area that may 
be sustained in tension without fracture. 


Toughness 
The ability to withstand impact without cracking or breaking. A material is most likely to break or 
crack at its weakest point, such as a notch or sharp corner. 


Volcano Grip 
A texture molded into Clipits with FRN handles and those with Kraton grip inserts to afford a better 
gripping surface. 


Wharncliffe 

According to Bernard Levine, this shape was designed by the 18th-century Baron of Wharncliffe, 
and first made by Joseph Rodgers of Sheffield. 

It’s characterized by a straight edge and by a back that descends at rather a sharp angle to meet the 
point. This angle varies, so some Wharncliffes may at first resemble sheepfoot blades. Sal Glesser used 
the following distinction to help him remember the difference: the profile of a Wharncliffe is like a 
“worn cliff.” 


If the Centofante or Shabaria Clipits had straight edges they might be called Wharncliffes. 


3 Levine’s Gutde to Knives and Their Values, 4th ed., DBI Books (www.krause.com), 1997, p. 510. 
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APPENDIX B 


List of 
Trademarked 


‘Terms 


ér possible, I consulted the companies’ own literature 
hese products. For further information, 


Blak-Ti Blade Coating 

A 3-micron-thick (0.003 mm) coating supplied by [HT 
Corporation’s Tigold Division. Spyderco employs Blak-T1 
coatings chiefly for subduing the shine of the blade. The 
coating also enhances the grip of the fingers on the blade. As 
would apply to any coating Spyderco has used so far, Blak-Ti 
blades should not be assumed to be rustproof or impervious 
to scratches. In addition, sharpening removes the coating, 
nullifying any benefits to the edge. The coating is not 
renewable by the owner of the knife. 


G-10 Handle Material 

A woven epoxy-resin laminate with glass reinforcement, 
supplied by Spaulding Fibre Company. It is strong (high 
tensile and compressive strength) and highly resistant to 
extreme conditions. Shaping is done by cutting rather than 
injection molding. The outer surface is sandblasted by 
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Spyderco to provide a texture that is safe and comfortable to grip, even at the margin of the handle—an 
area where some other materials would be overly slippery. 

Even when cold, this material warms up quickly in the hand. It has enough mass (about 1.75 specific 
gravity) to allow opening the knife by gripping the blade and flipping the handle down. Other 
applications for G-10 include knife scales and insulation for nuclear reactors. It was first brought to 
Spyderco’s attention by custom maker Bob Terzuola, who says his own ATCF folder was the first folder 
to use it as a standard handle material. 

Another benefit of G-10 is that its original black color tends to fade to a weathered dark gray, 
making one’s knife less noticeable. This resembles a color many custom makers create in Micarta or 
titanium. Trying to make the handle black again is not recommended because a dye will stain your hands 
and pocket if contacted by water. Enjoy the natural process of fading and the camouflage-style hue it 
produces. 


Kraton Handle Inserts 

These are used in some Clipit handles to afford additional grip and elasticity. Kraton is supplied by 
Shell Chemical and combines the properties of vulcanized rubber with the processing advantages of 
conventional thermoplastics. 


Kydex Sheath Material 

Kydex is a PVC acrylic thermoplastic produced by Kleerdex Corporation. It is furnished in sheets 
which, when heated, become plastic and can be hot-formed to the exact shape of an intended object. 
This property makes Kydex superior for making holsters and sheaths that are so custom-fitted that they 
need no straps or other annoying paraphernalia to retain the tool. 

Once Kydex is brought back to room temperature it rigidly retains its new shape indefinitely with 
toughness and resilience; there seems to be no “break-in” that alters the original fit. This advantage has 
made possible a level of usefulness and variety in products that would have been impractical using leather 
or ballistic cloths. Per Tim Wegner of Blade-Tech Industries, Kydex is stable from well below freezing to 
over 160°F. 

Kydex is also impervious to saltwater, rot, mildew, and chemicals, will not retain water, and is 
claimed to be almost indestructible in use—meaning that a fall will not cause even a sharp-pointed blade 
to penetrate its sheath and harm its owner. Kydex can be washed with soap and water. Joins are usually 
made with grommets or one-way snaps, obviating the wear inherent in sewn threads. One possible 
negative is that, because of the characteristic friction fit, a highly polished collector’s piece could be 
scratched by sand or dirt that enters the sheath or holster. Thus Kydex is probably best for working 
tools. 


Linerlock 

A one-word trademarked term associated with knife designer/maker Michael Walker. Walker’s 
specific innovation within the liner-lock principle is the ball-bearing detent, a device used to keep the 
blade closed (on liner-lock knives the lock spring provides no force to bias the blade to move toward the 
handle, and only weak force to retain the blade in any position when unlocked). Spyderco licenses 
Michael’s Linerlock trademark on all of its liner-lock models. 


Micarta Handle Material 
A linen- or paper-based epoxy resin laminate currently trademarked by International Paper 
Company. It performs well in high-humidity areas and has good machining qualities. With a typical 
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specific gravity of about 1.9, Micarta is medium in weight. It is available in many formulations and 
colors. (Micarta is further discussed in Part III under Handles, p. 243.) 


Santoprene 
A thermoplastic rubber compound produced by Advanced Elastomer Systems. Spyderco uses it on 
some models as an inlay to enhance grip and appearance. 


Stellite 

Stoody Deloro Stellite’s trademark for a family of alloys containing cobalt, chromium, tungsten, and 
other elements. Known for resistance to wear, heat, and corrosion, Stellite is not easily machined. It is 
cast and hot worked (not to be confused with heat treatment) to optimize chromium and tungsten 
carbide formation. 


Torx Fasteners 

Per the Camcar Textron Web site, the TORX Drive System was developed by Camcar to overcome 
the limitations of hex, Phillips, square, and other drive systems. It features straight, vertical sidewalls, 
broad contact surface, and up to a 15-degree drive angle. Torx features a symmetrical six-lobe star. 
Drivers are widely available. 


Tufram Blade Coating 

A controlled infusion of polymers into aluminum, aimed at increasing hardness and resistance to 
abrasion, supplied as a coating by General Magnaplate Corporation. Spyderco later discontinued the use 
of Tufram due to blemishes in the coating that could not be improved. 


TTZ (Transformation Toughened Zirconia) 

According to the Accuratus Company Web site, zirconium dioxide, combined with magnesium oxide 
and yttria, then fired, becomes one of two types of transformation-toughened zirconia, which “are 
characterized by high strength and fracture toughness approaching that of the cemented carbides. . . . 
Zirconia is available in a wide variety of shapes and sizes and is amenable to a wide variety of cold and 
hot forming techniques.” (TTZ is not, to my knowledge, a trademarked term, but this section seemed 
to be an apt place to describe it.) 


Wichard Snaps 

Made in France by the Wichard Company, a major supplier of nautical equipment, these snaps are 
widely used in sailboat rigging. With Wichard’s permission Spyderco has adapted their design in an 
integral snap on some knives, e.g., the C26 — Snap-It. 
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APPENDIX C 


Spyderco 
Patents and 
‘Trademarks 


Unless otherwise specified, Sal Glesser is the inventor. The list is partial; I’ve listed only U.S. patents, 
and only those for products that have already been introduced. 


NUMBER DATE TITLE APPLICATION 
4,070,011 24 JAN78 ARTICULATED TOOL PORTABLE HAND 
4,231,194 4 Nov 80 BLADE SHARPENER TRI-ANGLE STONES AND BASE 
4,347,665 7 SEP 82 POCKET KNIFE ORIGINAL PATENT FOR ENTIRE 
SUITE OF CLIPIT MODELS 
4,640,058 3 FEB 87 PORTABLE BLADE SHARPENER LICENSED TO LANSKY AS 
“FOLD-A-VEE” SHARPENER 
4,776,094 11 OcT 88 SNAP SHACKLE UTILITY KNIFE SCUBA PROBES AND C26 — SNAP-IT 
5,379,492 l10JAN95  SPRINGCLIP OFFSET-SPRING CLIP FOR 


C35 — “Q” KNIFE 
5,628,117 13 MaAy97 KNIFE WITH REMOTE- RELEASE SHACKLE C30 — REMOTE RELEASE 
5,689,890 25 Nov97 Grip SURFACE DIRECTIONAL- BIAS TEXTURE 
5,704,129 6 JAN 98 KNIFE WITH REVERSIBLE CLIP CLIP FOR NATIVE AND LATER MODELS 
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There are also a number of design patents, which apply to the shape and appearance of a product, 
but not its functioning or materials. Unless otherwise noted Sal Glesser is the inventor: 


DES. # DATE TITLE APPLICATION 
333,081 9 FEB 93 KNIFE SHARPENER GALLEY “V” STONES 
333,251 16 FEB93 KNIFE HANDLE GENERIC SHAPE FOR 
FRN-HANDLED CLIPITS 
337,253 13 JUL93 CERAMIC BLADE AND HOOK SHARPENER PROFILE STONES 
344,006 8 FEB 94 KNIFE C12 — CIVILIAN BLADE AND HANDLE 
349,837 23 AUG 94 KNIFE BLADE C12 — CIVILIAN AND C29 
— CRICKET BLADES 
353,988 3 JAN95 STAND FOR KNIFE-SHARPENING STONES GALLEY “V” BASE 
382,189 12 AUG97 FOLDING KNIFE (VIELE) C42 — VIELE COLLABORATION 
382,459 19 AUF 97 KNIFE (KHALSA) C40 — KHALSA COLLABORATION 
386,664 25 Nov97 KNIFE GRIP GRIP PATTERN ON C41 — NATIVE 
387,966 23 DEC 97 FOLDING KNIFE (HORN) C38 — JEss HORN LIGHTWEIGHT 
389,389 20 JAN 98 FOLDING KNIFE C41 — NATIVE 
389,718 27 JAN98 KNIFE (WEGNER) C48 /49 WEGNER COLLABORATIONS 
391,465 3 MAN 98 KNIFE DYAD 


The most famous Spyderco trademark is, of course, the round opening hole, but there are others. As 
above, I list only those registered in the United States: 


TRADEMARK DATE SUBJECT APPLICATION 
1,965,458 2 APR 96 “SPYDERCO” COMPANY NAME IDENTIFY PRODUCTS 
1,957,810 20 FEB 96 BuG LOGO 

2,033,317 28 JAN 97 ROUND OPENING HOLE MostT CLIPITS 
2,063,446 20 May 97 “SOLO” NAME IDENTIFY PRODUCTS 


The following model names are recognized trademarks of Spyderco as of the writing of this book: Bill 
Moran Featherweight, Black Hawk, Calypso, Calypso Jr., Catcherman, Civilian, CLIPIT, CoPuot, 
Cricket, Delica, Delica II, Double Stuff, Dragonfly, Dyad, Dyad Jr., Edge-U-Cation, Endura, Endura II, 
Evolution Edition, Executive, Galley “V”, Harpy, Hummingbird, Hunter, Jess Horn II, LadyBug, LBK, 
Mariner, Merlin, Military Model, Mini Mariner, Mini Probe, Native, Navigator, Pegasus, PlainEdge, 
Police Model, Pre-Diver, Probe, Pro Culinaire, ProFile, Pro-Gnp, Pro-Venator, “Q”, Remote Release, 
Renegade, Rescue, Rescue Jr., Rookie, SecureLock, Snap-It, Solo, Speed Sleeves, SpringClip, SpringLock, 
Spur, SpyderEdge, Spyderco, Spyderkey, Standard, Tn-Angle Sharpmaker, Volcano Gnp, Worker. 
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APPENDIX D 


Sources of 
Information 


you. Unless otherwise stated, they are listed 
tically by title within their category. 


KNIVES 


American Knives: The First History and Collectors’ Guide, by 
Harold L. Peterson (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958). 
Deals with knives of the explorers and colonists, military 
knives, Indian knives, the Bowie knife, and pocket 
knives. 

The Craft of the Japanese Sword, by Leon and Hiroko Kapp 
and Yoshindo Yoshihara (Kodansha International, 1987). 
Detailed and authentic. Excellent for those of us who 
have wondered about the mysteries of Japanese 
swordmaking. 

The Complete Bladesmith: Forging Your Way to Perfection, by 
Jim Hrisoulas (Paladin Press, 1987). Well illustrated, 
with information on steels and heat treatment, as well as 
coverage of damascus and Japanese patterns. 

Daggers and Fighting Knives of the Western World, by Harold L. 
Peterson (Avenel Books, 1968). The development of knife 
shapes, sizes, and uses, told from the historian’s viewpoint. 
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How To Make Knives, by Richard W. Barney and Robert W. Loveless (American Blade Book Service, 
1977). Some of the photographs could have used better lighting, but this book will give you a good 
idea of what processes many custom makers use in making their knives. 

Knives and Knifemakers, by Sid Latham (Collier/Macmillan, 1973). The age of this book is in some 
ways an advantage, giving us a two-decades-ago look at makers with whom Spyderco has 
collaborated on designs, such as Moran, Centofante, Horn, and Goddard. 

Knifecraft, by Sid Latham (Stackpole Books, 1978). An update and major expansion of his earlier book 
above, and more desirable. 

Making Knives and Tools, 2nd ed. by Percy W. Blandford (Tab Books, 1985). Practical introduction to 
knifemaking, with helpful knife nomenclature and useful detailed illustrations. Concentrates on 
knives rather than makers. 

Master of the Forge: William F. Moran, Jr. and His Classic Blades, by B. R. Hughes and C. Houston Price 
(Knife World Books, 1996). Commemorates Bill’s career and contributions to knifemaking. 

McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science and Technology, Seventh edition, 1992. (Too expensive to buy, but 
your library probably has it.) 

Moran—Fire and Steel, by Wayne V. Holter (privately published in 1982 by its author in Boonsboro, 
Maryland). Biography and philosophy of William F. Moran, whom I and many others consider the 
dean of American bladesmiths. Amply illustrated with photographs. 

The Practical Book of Knives, by Ken Warner (Stoeger Publishing Company, 1976). Informative 
treatment of knife nomenclature, and a useful snapshot of the knife field and its major contributors 
in the early part of the golden age that began about 1970. 

Scagel—The Man and His Knives, by Harry McEvoy (Knife World Books, 1985). A brief summary of the 
life and knives of William Scagel, who died in 1963 at age 90, one of this century’s most influential 
custom makers, having been the inspiration for W. D. Randall to start making knives in the mid- 
1930s. I bought my copy of this fascinating little book at Randall’s shop in Orlando, 1989. 

Step-by-Step Knifemaking, by David Boye (Rodale Press, 1977). In addition to the main body on 
knifemaking, Boye includes a brief but very informative section on knife steels and alloys. 
Intelligently written so the beginner may understand. 


THE KNIFE IN SELF-DEFENSE 


Articles 
“Combat Knife Selection: Science in Action,” by Kevin McClung, maker of the well-known Mad Dog 
Knives. http://www.knifeandtool.com/articles/combat k.html 


Books 
Principles of Personal Defense, by Jeff Cooper (Paladin Press, 1989). Dealing with guiding principles of 
survival in the face of unprovoked violence, this slim book is so cogent and well written that I 
recommend rereading it at least once a year. 


Videos and Training 
Master at Arms James Keating is a great supporter of Spyderco knives and teaches knife self-defense 
based on more than three decades of martial arts experience. He has studied European fighting 
systems in addition to Oriental ones, but says, “We are based along the lines of a tribal art that offers 
a less stressful learning environment for our clients and students.” Defense courses include real- 
world techniques for women and are taught all over the country. Video courses, training knives, and 
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related products are available as well. One of particular interest to Spyderco users describes the 
features and use of the unusual C12 — Civilian Clipit. Web site: 
http://www.abxsoft.com/comtech/htm. 

Safari Clipit Knife Courses are built entirely around the use of the Spyderco Clipit and are taught by Eric 
Remmen, principal of Northwest Safari Group. The four courses cover levels 1, 2, and 3, plus 
“COPS” (Clipits for Officer Protection & Survival) training. They are taught locally in the 
northwestern United States and in house at private training facilities around the country. Eric begins 
with two premises: (1) survival begins and ends with you, and (2) you have an absolute night to 
defend yourself. He teaches the use of the Clipit as an LPD (Life Preservation Device) that can 
neutralize the force disparity between an attacking criminal and his victim by proper application to 
the criminal’s muscles, tendons, and flesh. No videos are available, and participants must furnish 
documentation of good character. Contact Eric at NWS Group-9, Post Office Box 7172, Olympia, 
WA 98507. 

Surviving Edged Weapons: How To Defeat Today’s Fastest Growing Threat (Calibre Press, Inc., 
Northbrook, IL). This eye-opening 1988 police-training film ought to be one of the first videos 
studied by anyone interested in defense from or with a knife. The edged weapon’s awesome—and 
largely unappreciated—potential for damage to the human body is clinically demonstrated in real-life 
sequences and interviews. A must! 

SEAL Knife: The Tactical Edge (Video Face America, Chatsworth, CA). Available from Brigade 
Quartermasters. The SEAL credo is simple: neutralize your attacker on the first stroke; the ideal 
confrontation should last less than one second. This 1995 film introduces effective combination of 
defense and offense and demonstrates the inadequacy of much traditional knife-defense technique. 


Management Philosophy 

Deming’s Profound Changes—When Will the Sleeping Giant Awaken?, by Kenneth T. Delavigne and J. 
Daniel Robertson (Prentice Hall, 1994). Presents for the first time the historical, philosophical, and 
scientific background of W. Edwards Deming’s philosophy, as well as that of the current style of 
Western management which Deming—whom the Japanese revere for teaching the principles that led 
to their postwar industrial recovery—labored for more than 40 years to transform. 

The Dilbert Principle—A Cubicle’s Eye View of Bosses, Meetings, Management Fads and Other Workplace 
Afflictions, by Scott Adams (Harper Collins, 1996). Among the millions enduring such afflictions in 
their workplaces, the Dilbert comic strip is a daily favorite. (Although the strip appears daily in The 
Denver Post, 1 could not find one person at Spyderco who even knew about it—or seemed 
particularly interested once I explained its popularity. ) 

Fad Surfing in the Boardroom: Reclaiming the Courage to Manage in the Age of Instant Answers, by 
Eileen L. Shapiro (Addison-Wesley, 1995). A perceptive survey of current management fads and a 
challenge to abandon them. 

Introduction to Quality Engineering: Designing Quality into Products and Services, by Genichi Taguchi 
(Asian Productivity Organization, 1986). Taguchi, a four-time recipient of Japan’s Deming Prize, 1s 
a readable writer on the theory of loss function: how losses due to low quality are passed along from 
supplier to producer to consumer, and into society. 

The Macintosh Way—The Art of Guerilla Management, by Guy Kawasaki (Harper Collins Publishers, 
1990). Ostensibly about the development of the Macintosh computer, this book is spiced with many 
valuable management principles applicable to almost any organization. It’s also well written and easy 
to read. 

The New Economics for Business, Government, Education, by W. Edwards Deming (M.I.T. Press, 1993). 
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Out of the Crisis, by W. Edwards Deming (M.I.T. Press, 1986). 

Quality, Productivity and Competitive Position, by W. Edwards Deming; M.I.T. Press, 1983. 

“Situated Cognition and the Culture of Learning,” by John Seely Brown, Allan Collins, and Paul 
Duguid (Institute for Research on Learning Report (IRL) 88-0008, December 1988). IRL’s Web 
site can be accessed at http://www.irl.org. 

Toward a Unified View of Working, Learning and Innovating, by John Seely Brown and Paul Duguid 
(Institute for Research on Learning, July 1990). 


Design 
“The Same Old Grind: A Treatise on the Merits and Filures of Various Sectional Geometries,” by Kevin 
McClung, maker of the well-known Mad Dog knives. http://www.knifeand 
tool.com/articles/grind.html 
“TRIZ Technology of Conceptual Design” materials from Zinovy Royzen’s five-day workshop; soon to 
be augmented by a book on the same subject. TRIZ is a Russian acronym for the Theory of 
Inventive Problem Solving. E-mail: ZRoyzen@aol.com. 


Damascus Steel!’ 

“How the Ancients Made Real Damascus” by Alfred Pendray, W. E. Dauksch, and J. D. Verhoeven. 
Blade, August 1992, page 52 ff. Describes the origins of damascus steel and the modern research 
that has brought production of it within reach. 

“Experiments to Reproduce the Pattern of Damascus Steel Blades” by J. D. Verhoeven and A. H. 
Pendray. Materials Characterization 29:195-212 (1992). Describes experimental attempts to 
produce blades with microstructures and surface patterns that match genuine damascus blades of 
antiquity. 

“What Is a Damascus Steel?” by J. D. Verhoeven and D. T. Peterson; Materials Characterization 
29:335-341 (1992). Proposes seven characteristics of damascus steel and discusses methods for 
creating it. 

“Studies of Damascus Steel Blades: Part I—Experiments on Reconstructed Blades” by J. D. Verhoeven 
and A. H. Pendray. Materials Characterization 30:175—186 (1993). Examines formation of 
cementite particles during the forging process. 

“Studies of Damascus Steel Blades: Part II—Destruction and Reformation of the Pattern” by J. D. 
Verhoeven, A. H. Pendray, and P. M. Berge. Materials Characterization 30:187-200 (1993). 
Discusses experimental factors, such as thermal cycling during forging, that lead to precipitation of 
cementite particles in the sheet-like manner of the ancient blades. 

“Wootz Damascus Steel Blades” by J. D. Verhoeven, A. H. Pendray, and E. D. Gibson. Materials 
Characterization 37:9-22 (1996). 


Metallurgy 
“The ABCs of Steel Selection for Cutlery,” by Kevin McClung, maker of the well-known Mad Dog 
knives. http: //www.knifeand tool.com /articles/abc.html 
Alloying Elements in Steel, by Edgar G. Naib and Harold W. Paxton (American Society for Metals, 
1966). 
The Coming of the Age of Iron, by T. A. Wertime (Yale University Press, 1980). 
The Coming of the Age of Steel, by T. A. Wertime (University of Chicago Press, 1962). 


l Since these citations are all of journal articles, they are listed in order of publication. 
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“Dendritic Steel and “Tooth’ as an Element in Blade Performance,” by David Boye. Brilliant 
(unpublished) article explains concisely and authoritatively the factors affecting matter separation. 

“Heat Treating the Blade,” by Kevin McClung, maker of the well-known Mad Dog knives. 
http://www.knifeand tool.com /articles/heat.html 

Induction Heat Treatment 1n Steel, by S. L. Semiatin and D. E. Stutz (American Society for Metals, 
1986). 

Martensite: Fundamentals and Technology, by E. R. Perry, ed. (Longman Group Ltd., 1970). 

Metallurgy Fundamentals, by Daniel A. Brandt (Goodheart-Wilcox, 1985). Very useful and readable, 
with easy-to-understand illustrations. 

Physical Metallurgy and the Design of Steels, by F. B. Pickering (Applied Science Publishers Ltd., 1978). 

Principles of Heat Treatment, Fifth Ed., by M. C. Grossman and E. C. Bain (American Society for 
Metals, 1972). 

Principles of Heat Treatment of Steel, by George Krauss (American Society for Metals, 1985). 

STEEL: From the Iron Age to the Space Age, by Douglas Alan Fisher (Harper and Row, 1967). Written 
for young adults, but useful for adult readers too. 

Tool Steel Simplified, 4th Ed., by Frank Palmer, George Luerssen, and Joseph Pendleton (Chilton 
Company, 1978). 

Tool Steels, 5th Ed., American Society for Metals, 1997. A standard reference work. 


Sharpening 
The Razor-Edge Book of Sharpening, by John Juranitch; (Warner Books, 1985). Explains the theory and 
production of secondary-edge bevels and applies it practically to many kinds of cutting tools. 
Sharpening Serrated Edges by Rick Schultz. Available on the Mission Knives home page 
(http: //www.mission-knives.com); a condensed version of this article, including photos, appeared in 
the July 1996 issue of Blade magazine. 


Inflation and Rising Prices 
What Has Government Done to Our Money? by Murray N. Rothbard (Ludwig Von Mises Institute, 
1990). 
Money and Freedom by Hans F. Sennholz (Center for Futures Education, 1985). 
Age of Inflation by Hans F. Sennholz (Western Islands, 1979). 


The above three books are available from the Foundation for Economic Education, 30 South 
Broadway, Irvington-on-Hudson, NY 10533. E-mail: freeman@westnet.com. 
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APPENDIX E 


Knife 
Safety 


tools have the potential for harm—to one’s self, 
rs, Or.to property. Such tools are everywhere: in the 
. the workshop, the kitchen, the office, even the 
yés, with their chief purpose of cutting, or 
Qo" separating Matter, are inherently dangerous and, as Jeff 
Cooper says, safety is not enhanced by crippling them with 
gadgetry; instead, safety must come from the operator. This 
implies a set of principles that safe operators make a part of 
their personalities. 
Here is a list of those principles. They could be called 
Nine Commandments of Knife Handling. (A tenth, don’t 
covet someone else’s knife, could also be added!) 


General Principles 

1. All knives should be kept sharp, at all times. For reasons 
dealt with earlier, sharp knives are much safer than dull 
ones. In addition, the longer you wait to resharpen, the 
more difficult the job becomes. Just as with “unloaded” 
firearms, verify a claim that a knife is dull before coming 
in contact with its edge. I recently heard of an incident 
where a small child, upon being told that a knife was 
dull, immediately reached for its blade and cut himself. 

2. Think: “What am I doing?”! Impatience, anger, and 
shortcuts (pardon the pun) don’t go with using a sharp 
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tool. Most accidents probably occur when our minds are concentrating on a larger task and we do 
not carefully focus on the more immediate one. Perhaps knifemaker Chris Reeve of South Africa had 
this kind of principle in mind when he coined his motto, “Think twice—cut once.” 

Knives should be used for piercing and cutting. Prying, hammering, turning screws, etc., should be 
done with other tools. 


Before You Ever Use the Knife 
Store/wear your knife in a consistent location so you will be able to find it when you need it. Practice 
deploying it. 
Keep the knife closed/sheathed until you need 1t. With one-hand-opening knives such as the Clipit, this 
is no hardship whatever. Again, practice. 
Keep the knife clean and dry, and oil any mechanisms such as locks and pivots. Compressed air is good 
for drying hidden areas and removing dust and pocket lint. 


While Using the Knife 
Cut away from you rather than toward you. 
Know where other body parts, especially your free hand, are with respect to the blade and its cutting 
path. 
Get a secure grip before you begin cutting. 
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Like the knives it produces, Spyderco is an unusual company. 
A relative newcomer to the world of knifemaking, the small, 
Golden, Colorado-based business begun by Sal Glesser in 1976 
did things differently from the start—and managed to take the 
knife world by storm. Spyderco’s design innovations revolution- 
ized the knife industry, redefining the shape of the modern fold- 
ing knife. The odd-shaped blade with the hole made one-hand 
opening practical, the clothing clip provided convenient carry, 
and the serrated SpyderEdge took high-performance cutting to a 
new level. Today, Spyderco’s line of tactical folders are not only 
widely imitated, they have become standards for the industry, 
having earned the company nine of Blade magazine’s Knife-of- 
the-Year Awards® in less than a decade: 


Excellence in Manufacturing: Quality, 1988— 

entire Spyderco line 

Imported Design Knife of the Year, 1989—SCUBA Probe 
Overall Knife of the Year, 1990—C10 — Endura 

Imported Knife of the Year, 1991—C13 — Pro-Venator 
Most Innovative Imported Design Knife of the Year, 1992— 
C12 — Civilian 

Overall Knife of the Year, 1993—C26 — Snap-It 

Imported Knife of the Year, 1994—C30 — Remote Release 
Overall Knife of the Year, 1995—C35 — “Q” 

Imported Knife of the Year, 1996—C37 — Michael Walker 
Lightweight 


Spyderco aficionado Kenneth Delavigne covers all of these 
models and more in this comprehensive volume, delving into the 
history of each Spyderco product, including CLIPIT folders and 
fixed-blade knives, custom collaborations, sharpeners, and more; 
detailing how each was developed and why—what real-life prob- 
lem it solved; and describing the specific design elements that 
make it unique. In addition, he explores the technical frontiers 
where Spyderco has made so many inroads and useful contribu- 
tions to the knife industry and offers a preview of what’s on the 
drawing board for the new millennium. Finally, he offers insight 
into the uncommon business philosophy and management style 
that have allowed Spyderco to achieve such legendary success in 
the knife industry. 
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